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To Autumn. 


BY FRANCIS SHERMAN, 


How shall I greet thee, Autumn? with loud praise 
And joyous song and wild, tumultuous laughter? 
Or unrestrained tears? 

Shall I behold only the scarlet haze 

Of these thy days 

That éome to crown this best of all the years? 

Or shall I hear, even now, those sad hours chime— 
Those unborn hours that surely follow after 

The shedding of thy last-relinquished leaf-— 

Till I, too, learn the strength and change of time 
Who am made one with grief? 


For now thou comest not as thou of old 
Wast wont to come; and now mine old desire 
Is sated not at all 

With sunset-visions of thy splendid gold 

Or fold on fold 

Of the stained clouds thou hast for coronal. 
Still all these ways and things are thine, and still 
Before thine altar burneth the ancient fire; 
The blackness of the pines is still the same, 
And the same peace broodeth behind the hill 
Where the old maples flame. 


I, counting these, behold nochange; and yet, 
To-day, I deem, they know not me for lover, 

Nor live because of me. 

And yesterday, was it not thou I met, 

Thy warm lips wet 

And purpled with wild grapes crushed wantonly, 
And yellow wind-swept wheat bound round thy hair, 
Thy brown breast half set free and half draped over 
With long green leaves of corn? Was it not thou, 
Thy feet unsandaled, and thy shoulders bare 

As the gleaned fields are now? 


Yea, Autumn, it was thou, and glad was I 
To meet thee and caress thee for an hour 
And fancy I was thine; 

For then I had not learned all things must die 
Under the sky,— 

That everywhere (a flaw in the design!) 
Decay crept in, unquickening the mass,— 
Creed, empire, man-at-aims, or stone, or flower. 
In my unwisdom, then, I had not read 

The message writ across Earth’s face, alas, 
But scanned the sun instead. 


For all men sow; and then it happeneth— 
When harvest time is come, and thou art season— 
Each goeth forth to reap. ‘ 

‘‘ This cometh unto him” (perchance one saith) 
**Who laboreth: 

Thisis my wage: I will lie down and sleep.” — 
He maketh no oblation unto Earth. 

Another, in his heart divine unreason, 

Seeing his fields lie barren in the sun, 

Crieth, ‘‘O fool! Behold the little worth 

Of that thy toil hath won!” 


And so one sleepeth, dreaming of no prayer; 
And so one lieth sleepless, till thou comest 

To bid his curses cease; 

Then, in his dreams, envieth the other’s share. 
Whilst, otherwhere, 

Thou showest still thy perfect face of peace, 
O Autumn, unto men of alien lands! 

Along their paths a little while thou roamest, - 
A little while they deem thee queenliest, 

And good the laying-on of thy warm hands,— 
And then, they, too, would rest. 


They, too, would only rest, forgetting thee! 

But I, who am grown the wiser for thy loving, 
Never may thee deny! 

And when the last child hath forsaken me, 

And quietly 

Men go about the house wherein I lie, 

I shall be glad, feeling across my face 

Thy damp and clinging hair, and thy hands moving 
To find my wasted hands that wait for thine 
Beneath white cloths; and, for one kiss’s space, 
Autumn, .thy lips on mine! 

Frepericton, N. B., CANADA, 


The Indiana Lynching. 


BY D. W. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 


Presipent oF Hanover CoLuece. 


My home for nearly twenty years at Hanover Col- 
lege has been in an adjoining county and within about 
forty miles of the recent terrible killing in Indiana, by 
an infuriated mob. I call it purposely £z//ing, because 
as to the way in which the work was done. It was 
not the orderly hanging of criminals by an unauthor- 
ized judge and jury and volunteer sheriffs, such as 
once was common in California. Some of the victims 
of this outbreak were first slaughtered, like so many 
ferocious animals, and then hanged. 

The scene of this tragedy is not a part of the State 
that is remote from the centers of population or lines 
of travel. Through the county in which it occurred 
run two of the main lines of the great railways of the 
central West—the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis, or ‘‘Big Four,” and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Southwestern. Versailles itself is about an 
hour and a half’s ride from Cincinnati, and from In- 
dianapolis. That region for the last twenty-five years 
or more has not made much progress in wealth or in 
population; it has been in a somewhat stagnant con- 
dition. Still it would be unjust to speak of it as spe- 
cially backward in what is commonly called civiliza- 
tion. Under the fine system of public schools char- 
acteristic of Indiana, it provides moderately well for 
general education. Of churches, especially of the 
Methodist and Baptist denominations, there is a fairly 
good supply. 

The population is the result largely of a more or 
less complete intermingling of two widely different 
elements. Long ago, for this region, there came into 
much of southern Indiana, many representatives of 
the intelligence and virtue of the Eastern and South- 
ern States—people who without great wealth had many 
of the qualities most to be desired in citizens any- 
where. But another stream of immigration which 
made its way hither consisted of the poor whites of 
Kentucky, Virginia and North Carolina, From these 
have descended some of the best men and women of 
Indiana. Others, however, still retain a good many 
of the characteristics for which that class inthe South 
are notorious. 

Prima facze, until this terrible affair occurred, 
such a thing seemed no more probable here than in 
almost any other rural region of the great States of 
Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. At the same time it was 
not entirely a sudden outbreak of passion; events 
were preparing the way for just such a horror; among 
these the following may be mentioned as somewhat 
conspicuous: 

1. That locality had been for a long time terrorized 
by a gang of thieves and outlaws. These wretches had 
been guilty, not only of robbery of all grades, but also 
of a brutality that had kindled the passion for ven- 
geance to a boiling point. Oné of their more recent 
barbarities had been the roasting of an old couple on 
a hot stove, in order to compel them to reveal the 
whereabouts of their money. 

2. The apparently well-grounded conviction that 
any one who appeared in court, or elsewhere, to tes- 
tify against one of this gang did so at the peril of 
property or of life. It may have been cowardly not 
to appear even at such risk. It certainly was cow- 
ardly to put on a disguise and kill without mercy 
these criminals. But that the community had been 
terrorized is conceded. 

3. On the line of one of the railways running 
through this locality, and not very remote from it, 
years ago a similar gang had been lynched; and that 
community has since been free from such a combina- 
tion of criminals. That example is vividly remem- 
bered over much of Southern Indiana. 

4. Alack of confidence in the efficiency of the 


courts to enforce the laws against crime. As to this 
there is, perhaps, no worse state of things here than 
elsewhere in the country at large. But it is notorious 
that some of our best laws—such as the Nicholson 
Liquor Law—in many places are not even honored with 
an attempt at enforcement. In other cases wrong- 
doers, tho put upon trial, manage too frequently to 
escape just punishment. The people in this instance 
were not willing to risk the delays and uncertainties 
of atrial, even if they had dared to appear as wit- 
nesses. 

Concerning this lynching, the sentiment of the 
p2ople is divided, very much as it would be almost 
anywhere else. The Governor is doing all in his 
power to secure the arrest and punishment of the 
perpetrators ofthis horror. A very large minority of 
the thoughtful people of the State, and not a few in 
this general region, speak out boldly in denunciation 
of what has been done. So far as I know, every 
leading newspaper of the State has unequivocally 
taken this attitude. But, if a vote were polled on 
the basis of universal suffrag2, my observation leads 
me to think that the majority would either be silent 
or without reflection say to the mob, We// done. My 
opinion, also is that the same would be true in a 
large part of the United States under similar circum- 
stances, It is, therefore, highly improbable that a 
grand jury can be empaneled that will bring in an in- 
dictment of the lynchers; or that, if an indictment is 
found, conviction is possible. 

All this I personally regret, and do not hesitate to 
express my views openly. It indicates a bad state of 
public sentiment as to law and order, no worse, how- 
ever, in Indiana than in much of the country. 
serious retrogression as to civilization. It is also a 
perilous situation. The best man in a community 
may be lynchefl tho innocent of crime, provided cir- 
cumstances are strongly against him, and he is 
charged with the commission of certain offenses spe- 
cially adapted to arouse the passions of the multitude. 
It is in the general region where this lynching oc- 
curred a question much mooted whether at least two 
of the victims of this mob were really members of the 
gang which had terrorized the community, or even 
were more than comparatively petty offenders. Cer- 
tainly the mob could not have been sure on these 
points. 


Itisa 


Hanover, Inp. 


The Secret of Joy. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


OuGHT every Christian to be happy? Yes; and 
may be so, provided that he seeks in the right 
quarter for his joys. Brave old Paul, who never 
uttered a whimper or a whine, sent from Nero’s 
guard-house this cheery message: ‘‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord always, and again I say rejozce.” He was too 
wise to exhort us to rejoice in money, for wealth is a 
shifting sand-bank; or in health, for it is a variable 
possession; or in the society of our households, who 
may be snatched away at any moment. Our soul’s 
joys, to be solid, must rest on something immovable. 
The one permanent, unchangeable joy is to have 
Christ Jesus in the heart and to serve him in the daily 
life, and to walk in the sunshine of his love. 

A healthy joy is not a mere exhilaration or a rap- 
ture. Neither the mind nor the nerves could stand a 
continual ecstasy. I have observed that some people 
who live on moods and frames, and are shouting on 
one day are very liable to be sulking or scolding on 
the next day. A strung bow loses itstension. Even 
spiritual exhilarations are apt to be followed by reac- 
tions. Just as soon as we hang our happiness on 
emotions or changing circumstances of any kind we 
go up or we go down with the tide. The thermome- 
ter of our joy is at the mercy of outside atmospheres, 
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But if an indwelling strengthening and gladdening 
Savior be in the heart, if we strive to keep his com- 
mandments, and walk in the sunshine of his smiles, 
then we can expect to ‘‘ rejoice evermore.’" No blow 
that does not strike Christ and a clean conscience 
away, can seriously disturb a healthy Christian’s in- 
ward peace. Altho his fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither fruit shall be in his vines, altho his flock may 
be cut off in the fold, and there be no herd in his 
stalls, yet he rejoices in the Lord, and joys inthe God 
of his salvation. 

Constant external prosperity is the lot of no man, 
and perfect sinlessness is the attainment of no. man. 
But there is one thing which Christ’s followers can 
do, and that is to keep themselves in the delightful 
atmosphere of his love. It is our fault and our shame 
if we spend so many days in the chilling fogs, or un- 
der the heavy clouds of unbelief, or in the contami- 
nating atmosphere of conformity to the world. ‘‘Is 
it a/ways foggy here on the banks of Newfoundland?”’ 
inquired a passenger of an old Cunard captain. 
‘* How should I know, madam? I don’t /zve here.” 

The love of Jesus Christ is our sunshine, and there 
are three things which the Master enjoins upon us; if 
we fulfil them we have got the secret of spiritual joy. 
The first one is Obedience. ‘‘If ye keep my com- 
mandments ye shall abide in my love, even as I have 
kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his 
love.’’ The only real and tangible evidence of faith 
in Christ is obedience to Christ. A lad leaves home 
for college, and his good mother puts a Bible in his 
trunk, and says tohim: ‘‘ Now, my dear boy, you will 
read this every morning and night, and when you are 
reading it, and on your knees in prayer, your mother is 
with you.”’ By and by he writes home from college that 
he is doing just what she bade him; and every time 
that boy opens his Bible and bends on his knees be- 
fore God, he is surrounded by the sweet atmosphere 
of his mother’s love. He gains two blessings; he 
gains strength to resist temptations, and also the 
heart happiness of pleasing his devoted mother. 

In like manner we who call ourselves Christians 
should abide in the bright, warm atmosphere of 
obedience to Him who laid down his life for uson the 
cross and commands us to lay our lives at his feet. 
We must heartily accept a whole Christ, both as 
Savior and Lord, and accept him without any re- 
serves or limitations. He has a right to command; 
it is ours simply to obey. ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou 
have me todo?’’ The why to do it we must leave 
with him; and the 4ow to do it, we learn by Bible- 
study, by prayer and by practice. Genuine, hearty 
obedience to a faithful Savior is not a reluctant task- 
work; it becomes a source of grateful joy. Jesus 
sends his sweet smile into our conscience, and tells us 
that our ‘joy shall be full.”’ 

The second direction for keeping in the bright 
beamings of Christ’s love is growth in strong, godly 
character. If you will turn to the short epistle of 
Jude you will read these words—‘‘ building up your- 
selves on your most holy faith, keep yourselves in the 
love of God.’” The construction of a Christian char- 
acter is like the construction of an edifice. Some 
church-members never get beyond the foundation. 
Not far from my residence is the grass-grown founda- 
tion fora great cathedral—laid nearly thirty years 
ago; but no walls have yet risen upon it. “ Some peo- 
ple start with professing before the world their faith 
in Christ, and there they stop. They do not ‘‘add 
to their faith, courage, temperance, meekness, pa- 
tience, godliness, love,’’ and all the other stones that 
enter into a solid and effective Christian life. Such 
self-stunted professors know nothing of the joy of 
growth in Christ-likeness, and the joy of Christ’s ap- 
proving smile. They may be growing rich, or grow- 
ing popular, or in self-conceit; but there is no growth 
in grace. They make a wretched attempt to live in 
another atmosphere than the love of Jesus, and they 
attain to no more size and beauty and fruitfulness 


than the stunted plants, and frost-bitten flowers that 
Nansen found on the dreary shores of the Kara _ 


Sea. 

There is one more essential to a strong and happy 
life. Obedience to the Master’s commandments; and 
the building of a solid and useful and fruitful charac- 
ter cannot be done without the divine help. There- 
fore the Apostle says, ‘‘ Arayzng in the Holy Spirit, 
keep yourselves in the love of God.’’ Every one 
who desires to be lifted into the sunshine of fellow- 
ship with Jesus must use the wings of fervent prayer. 
Such prayer keeps us in the love of Jesus, and it has 
wonderful power. Christ told his disciples that if 
they would only abide in the pure atmosphere of his 
love they might ask what they would and it should 
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be done unto them. Do you use that golden key 
often to unlock the treasure-chamber of blessings ? 

Finally, good friends, do you hunger for true hap- 
piness? Take Christ at hisown word, ‘‘lo, I am 
with you a/ways.” Then you can rejoice in him al- 
ways. Such joy is not only a privilege but a duty; 
for a Christian to be spiritually wretched is a sin. 
Remember that it is not where you are, but what you 
are that determines your happiness. Spiritual joy is 
asign of heart-health; spiritual depression and com- 
plaining are signs‘of disease. When a baby frets and 
moans the mother says: ‘‘Something is wrong; this 
child is sick.’’ A sulky, selfish, complaining temper 
shows that weare not abiding in the love of Jesus. 

We hope to be happy in Heaven; why not now? 
Why parse the word Heaven in the future tense ? 
The unselfish service of Christ and of our fellow- 
creatures is the beginning of paradise; the more we 
do for him here, the more we shall have of him up 
yonder. Open your ear to every call of duty; open 
every door and window of your soul to the instream- 
ing light and love of Jesus, and your joy shall be 
full, 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


The Young Man in the Church. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





Our Lord only used the word ‘‘ Church” twice in 
all the discourses recorded in the four Gospels. The 
word only occurs in two texts of one evangelist 
(Matt. 16: 18; 18:17), and in one of those two pas- 
sages the word is used in the very limited sense of a 
local body of believers: Matt. 18: 17, ‘‘If ye refuse to 
hear them, tell it unto the Church,” where the mar- 
gin rightly gives ‘‘the congregation,’’ z.¢., of the 
local synagog. Only in the words to St. Peter, ‘‘On 
this rock will 1 build my Church,” does Christ use the 
word in the common modern sense. His habitual 
phrase for ‘‘all believers ’’—to whom, when he had 
overcome the sharpness of death, he opened the 
Kingdom of Heaven—was not ‘the Church,’’ but 
“the Kingdom of Heaven,’’ or ‘‘the Kingdom of 
of God.” By ‘‘the Church,’’ in its general sense, I 
never can mean this or that Christian body. I never 
can mean anything but ‘‘all who call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs and ours”’; all 
Christians, wheresoever they may be throughout the 
world; ‘‘the mystical body of Christ which is the 
blessed company of ail faithful people.’’ I am not 
writing immediately to the unholy and the unright- 
eous, the godless and profane, to liars and perjured 
persons; Iam not ostensibly addressing those who, 
having flung the restraints of religion, and therewith 
of all morality, to the winds, are profane persons, 
like Esau, who for one morsel of food sold his birth- 
right; Iam not writing to those who have deliber- 
ately plunged into the miserable and meaningless ex- 
citement of betters and gamblers; who have drowned 
themselves in the deadening brutalization of drink; 
who are deliberately empoisoning the fountains of 
their own being, defiling the flesh, and speaking evil 
of dignities. But lam speaking to all young men 
who have set before them any semblance or vestige of 
a high and pure ideal; to all who—whatever may be 
the faults and backslidings which, through the frailty 
of our mortal nature, prevent them from always stand- 
ing upright—nevertheless desire to be, and in some 
measure continue to be, the sheep in Christ’s flock, 
the scholars in his school, the soldiers in his army, 
the honest laborers in his vineyard, the faithful serv- 
ants in his house. 

Let no reader think that the duties of ‘‘ the young 
man in the Church”’ are lost in the vastness of the 
region of work. The sphere of our duties to the 
Church of God and the brotherhood of man widens 
round us in concentric circles, like those which we 
cause when we .throw a stone into a lake, and the 
blue rings of ripple spread round the one point in its 
broken surface, and do not cease till they die away 
upon the shore. Our duties begin with our own per- 
sons—all that we owe to our mortal bodies and to 
our immortal souls. They widen first to the circle of 
our immediate home, and of our entire family; and 
thence they spread outward to our neighborhood, 
our parish, our town, our county, our country, our 
race, the whole race of man. ‘‘ Every hammer-stroke 
on the anvil of duty forges something that shall out- 
lasteternity.” Little duties are great duties because 
they are dutzes. In the Arabian legend the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, sent by Allah the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate, at once to prevent Solomon the Magnifi- 
cent from falling into a sin, and to help home a 
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little weary, overburdened yellow ant, which other- 
wise would have been drowned in a coming shower, 
regards either work as equally dignified, because both 
alike are done at the behest of God. Let no young 
man think that any service which he can render is 
only small and insignificant, and, therefore, that it is 
hardly worth doing. ‘‘ First do the little things 
well,” says the Persian proverb, ‘‘and soon the great 
things will come begging you to do them.”’ 

This is what George Herbert meant to teach when 
he wrote; 

‘‘A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room‘as for Thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine’; 
and it was what Robert Browning meant in Pippa ’s 
song: 
“‘ All service ranks the same with God. 

God’s puppets, best and worst, 

Are we; there is no last or first.’’ 

This, too, is the meaning of Christ’s promise that 
even a cup of cold water given in his name to the 
least of his little ones shall not lose its reward; and 
that he who would be first among us, must be last of 
all, and servant of all. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the keynote to 
the work of ‘‘the young man in the Church,’ will 
be struck dy the way in which he uses his Sunday. lf 
he regards it asa sacred day, holy to the Lord, hon- 
orable, beloved; if he treats its meditations, its wor- 
ship, its communion with God, as a fountain in which 
he may constantly wash off ‘‘the contagion of the 
world’s slow stain,’’- he is utilizing for his present and 
eternal good, one of the simplest yet most precious 
means of grace. If he makes it a duty and a rule to 
draw a distinction between Sunday and other days 
—not to forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is, but openly to pro- 
fess himself a Christian by attending the public wor- 
ship of Christians; to keep steadily, in mind the les- 
sons which he learned at his confirmation, or at his ad- 
mission into church communion—not toturn his back 
upon the Supper of the Lord; then these acts of 
habitual faithfulness, which will soon be transmuted 
from self-denials into sources of joy—added to his 
own daily prayers, morning and evening, ‘‘at the al- 
tar of his own bedside,” will do much, very much, to 
lead him in the way everlasting. They will keep his 
feet now and ever in the paths of Wisdom, whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. But if, as so many do, he lets the voice of 
Christian duty as to these things sink first toa faint 
whisper, and then into indignant silence; if he lets 
laziness and self-indulgence persuade him to eat the 
fruit of his own devices; if he pleads that he works 
hard in the week, and has a right to claim Sunday 
‘‘for himself”; that sermons are a weariness to the 
flesh, and services a bore; then the giving up of this 
open participation in immemorial religious privileges 
will, times without number, be the first step in a 
downward career. The young man who neglects the 
means of grace will assuredly not grow in grace. I 
have seen this again and again. I have read of a 
young man who, remarking that he ‘‘ preferred find- 
ing sermons in stones to hearing sticks preach,” used 
to be found on Sunday lying under a tree reading 
‘(Don Juan.’’ The youth who abandons the require- 
ments of his re/zyzon too often—and sooner rather 
than later—begins to sit loose to the inexorable laws 
of morality. A sure indication that a youth is in 
peril of falling into the clutches of the world, the 
flesh and the devil, is when—with slight and contemp- 
tible excuses, which do not deceive his better self, he 
begins to speak his own words and seek his own 
pleasure on the Lord’s Day. If godless comrades say 
to him, witha sneer: 


‘‘What! always dreaming over heavenly things, 
Like angel heads in stone with pigeon wings ? 
Mine be the friend less earnest in his prayers, 
Who takes less interest in his soul’s affairs,” 
the only answer is: 
“ Weill spoken, advocate of sin and shame. 
Known by thy bleating, Ignorance thy name !” 
I am no rigid precisian, no hard, stern, uncompro- 
mising Puritan, in my views of the way in which Sun- 
day should be hallowed; I would have it always a 
glad and a natural day, as well as a sacred day. But 
this I say: Show me two young men, of whom one is 
regularly seen in his place in church-on Sunday, and 
tries to make of the service a real time of prayer and 
praise, and the other spends the whole day in reading 
newspapers, in riding immense distances on his bicy- 
cle, refreshing himself at public houses by the way, 
and not interrupting by one serious word the frivoli- 
ties of idlest if not even of unhallowed talk, poured 
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forth ‘‘in one weak, washy, everlasting flood ’’; then 

-I know which of the two is the safer, and which of 
the two will go to_rest at night the more happy, and 
at peace with God and with his own soul. 

1 think that every young man who has any sense of 
reverence—of the fear and faith of God, and love to 
the Lord Jesus Christ—should definitely identify him- 
se!f with one church, and with the beneficent work of 
that church. It is best if he can attach himself to 
the church of his own neighborhood; but if, for any 
reason, in that church he finds that, so far as he is 
concerned, the clergy do not reach him, but 

“‘when they list, their lean and flashy songs 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed,” 


then let him, without scruple, join another church. 
But do not let him be too much in a hurry to judge 
and reject preachers, or to pass empty, flippant and 
conceited criticisms.upon them. 

‘The worst speak something good; if all want sense, 

God takes a text and preacheth patience.” 

But next, every young man should regard it asa 
duty to take some distinct part, however small, in 
some one definite branch of church activity. He can 
sing in a choir; or help asa sidesman in seating the 
congregation and collecting the offertory; or take a 
class in the Sunday-school; or go out with the lads 
to their cricket or football on Saturdays; or manage 
a penny bank; or be secretary of an institute; or 
teach all the lads in the school to swim; or be officer 
in a boys’ brigade; or help to organize pleasant even- 
ings for the people; or share in the training of a 
gymnasium; or undertake secretarial work; or visit 
in a slum; or twenty other things, which will help to 
identify him with the beneficent service of others, and 
deepen in his mind the conviction that the service of 
the poor, the young, and the ignorant, is much too 
sacred a thing to be delegated to the clergy only. We 
cannot do by proxy our duty to our neighbor. It is 
the common work of the whole Church of God; and 
young men, as members of the Church, have their 
share in the general responsibility. And these two 
things I can tell them—one, that they will soon find, 
in any real and self-dénying work thus undertaken, 
not a disagreeable burden, but a source of personal 
advantage, and much happy experience; the other, 
that this form of altruism, whatever it may be, must 
not be regarded as a mere insignificant adjunct of 
life, but as the one thing which gives to a young 
man’s life its best dignity and its most essential im- 
portance. I have known not a few youths who have 
owed their entire position and rise in life to that 
faithfulness which led them to take part in the work 
of the Church of God. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Down the Mother Volga. 


BY GEORGE KENNAN. 





THE upper deck of a Volga River steamer, in fair 
time, affords the stranger a curious study in Oriental 
life, as it is almost sure to be crowded with natives 
from all parts of western and central Asia. Persian 
merchants, in conical lamb’s-wool caps and maroon- 
colored kaftans, sit with crossed legs on their soft 
rugs, smoking large V-shaped water pipes or fingering 
strings of colored beads; haughty Caucasian moun- 
taineers, in high, muff-shaped wool hats, long black 
beshmets and wrinkled top-boots, stride back and 
forth across the deck, with their hards on the hilts of 
their daggers, scowling contempt and defiance at 
their Persian neighbors, while flat-faced, stupid-look- 
ing Kalmuck or Nogai Tatars gather in little groups 
on the forecastle around huge wooden bowls of soup 
or boiled rice. Religious exercises, of some kind, are 
going on almost constantly. Five times a day a 
mullah (mool-lah), or Mohammedan priest, used to 
climb up on the bridge of our steamer and call the 
faithful to prayers. In less than five minutes the 
whole hurricane-deck would be covered with the pros- 
trate forms of praying Moslems, all lying with their 
heads toward Mecca, the North Pole of their relig- 
ious faith. But the river, at times, was very crooked, 
and the followers of the Prophet had a good deal of 
difficulty in keeping themselves accurately adjusted 
with reference to the holy city. Every one of them 
would take off his hat, boots and weapons, get out 
his pocket compass, ascertain the direction of Mecca, 
spread down his prayer-rug, and then kneel, shut his 
eyes and begin to pray. In the meantime the steamer 
would go around a sharp bend in the river, and the 
next time the worshiper opened his eyes he would 
find himself, to his horror and amazement, with his 
back to Mecca and his arms stretched out toward the 
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steppes of Siberia. Of course, God could not be ex- 
pected to pay the least attention to a prayer that was 
breathed out in a northeasterly direction when it 
ought to have been headed southwest by south half 
south. So the disgusted Mohammedan, with a mut- 
tered curse upon the crooked rivers and the erratic 
steamers of the Russian infidel, would get up, consult 
his pocket compass, turn around his rug and begin 
again on a new tack, keeping one eye open meanwhile 
to see that the man at the wheel did not take an un- 
fair advantage of him and scatter his prayer all over 
the Russian Empire. 

But the Mohammedan is not the only religion that 
has representatives on the steamer’s hurricane-deck. 
If you will watch closely at sunset you will see two or 
three dark, spare, thin-featured fire-worshipers from 
Persia or the Caucasus, standing on the western end 
of the bridge, their lips moving noiselessly, and their 
eyes fixed, with an expression of intense, mournful 
earnestness, upon the great red sun as it sinks slowly 
into the vast level steppes of central Russia. And 
when, at last, it has set, and the violet haze of a Rus- 
sian twilight draws a soft veil over the distant hori- 
zon, they turn away with half-saddened faces and sit 
down alone in silence. Their God has gone. 

Finally, if you spend most of your time, as ! did, 
among the natives on the hurricane-deck, your at- 
tention will be attracted by a third class of wor- 
shipers, namely, the Kalmuck Tatars, who live in 
felt tents or kibitkas (kee-beet-kas) along the lower 
Volga, and who wander, with great herds of cat- 
tle and camels, over the steppes of-.eastern Eu- 
rope and western Asia. These flat-faced ill-looking 
nomads are all Buddhists; and not only do they 
pray, but they may fairly claim the credit of having 
reduced devotion toa science. Praying five times a 
day, as the Mohammedans do, or even twice a day, 
after the custom of the fire-worshipers, seems to have 
been severe a tax upon the energies of the original 
Buddhists, and they set their ingenuity at work to 
devise some means of lessening the labor. The first 
expedient that occurred to them was teaching parrots 
to pray and then claiming the credit of the prayers 
thus said by proxy. This answered the purpose very 
well at first; but teaching parrots was troublesome, 
and besides that, the parrots, in spite of all precau- 
tions, would occasionally pick up scraps of profane 
learning, which they intermingled with their devo- 
tions in a manner not at all edifying. So the Bud- 
dhists finally abandoned the instruction of parrots and 
calling in the aid of applied science invented the 
prayer-wheel. Nobody, it seems to me, but the lazi- 
est of Asiatics would ever have thought of introdu- 
cing labor-saving machinery into the realm of the spir- 
itual; but the Buddhists not only thought of it but 
put the idea promptly into execution. The prayer- 
wheel used by the Kalmuck Tatars on the lower Volga 
is a small wooden cylinder six or eight inches in 
length and about two inches in diameter, turning 
upon a vertical axis the lower end of which is ex- 
tended and thickened to forma handle. This cylin- 
der is stuffed full of short, written prayers, and every 
time it is turned upon its axis all the prayers that it 
contains are regarded as duly said. Could anything 
be more simple or satisfactory? There is no shutting 
of the eyes, no getting down on the knees in uncom- 
fertable positions, no facing in any particular direc- 
tion. All that the prayer has to do is to give his 
wheel a twirl and it grinds out prayers witha rapidity 
and fluency which leave nothing to be desired. But 
from an Occidental point of view the whole perform- 
ance is, of course, an absurdity. I could feel some 
respect for the prayers of the Mohammedans and of 
the fire-worshipers, but the wooden wheels of the 
Kalmuck Tatars excited only contemptuous amuse- 
ment. 

The traveler who makes a careful study of ethno- 
logical types on the Volga River steamer and in the 
crowds at the steamer landings, can hardly help being 
surprised by the heterogeneity of the population. I 
had a vague impression that Russia in Europe, or at 
least the greater part of it, is inhabited exclusively by 
Russians; but long before I reached the Caspian Sea 
it became evident to me that my impression was a 
mistaken one. In some parts of southeastern Russia 
the Russians do not constitute one-half of the popu- 
lation, and if a traveler were willing to take a circui- 
tous route, it would not be difficult to go from Kazan, 
for instance, to the Caspian, without mingling with 
true Russians at all. In the Volga River basin alone 
there are more than 5,000,000 people who, ethnolog- 
ically considered, are not Russians and do not belong 
to the Slav stock. Among them are 1,800,000 peo- 
ple belonging to various Finnish or Ugrian tribes, 
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such as the’ Cheremisi (Cher-e-mis-see), Mordva 
(Mord-vah), and Chuvashi (Choo-vash-shee); 600,000 
Bashkirs (Bash-keers), a half-nomadic tribe of Tatar~ 
ized Finns, living chiefly in the Province of Ufa (Oo- 
fah); 200,000 Kirghis (Keer-ghees) and Kalmucks 
from central Asia, who invaded the lower Volga re- 
gion in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 Tatars, whose ances- 
tors came into Russia with Genghis Khan and Tamar- 
lane. None of these tribes have blended with the 
Russians to any considerable extent, except the Finns. 
There is a widely current saying that ‘‘If you scratch 
a Russian you will find a Tatar’; but, like most of 
the semi-proverbial statements about Russia, it is er- 
roneous and misleading. The Slavs are no more Ta- 
tars thantheGermansare. They had the misfortune 
to live nearer the Asiatic frontier than any other Eu- 
ropean people, and so had to take the brunt of all the 
great Turkish and Mongol invasions; but they come 
from the same Aryan or Indo-Germanic stock that we 
do, and if they are behind the rest of Europe in civi- 
lization, it is not because they are half-savage Tatars 
or Asiatics, but because they stood between Europe 
and ruin in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and were beaten down and overwhelmed by the Tatar 
flood which the west-European nations escaped. 
Any saying, therefore, which attributes to the Slav 
the character of the Tatar, is not only misleading, 
but unjust and ungenerous. Ethnologically speak- 
ing, it would be much more accurate to say, ‘‘If you 
scratch a Russian you will find a Finn,’’ altho that 
would still be erroneous. The Russians and the 
Tatars have blended very little by intermarriage, 
partly on account of race antipathy and partly on 
account of the mutual intolerance and antagonism of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. The Finns, 
however, who when the Slavs entered Europe occu- 
pied almost the whole of what is now northern Rus- 
sia, have, to a great extent, become Russianized, and 
the process of amalgamation is going on, from year 
to year, with increasing rapidity. Generally speak- 
ing, the population of southeastern Russia, from 
Nizhni Novgorod to the Caucasus, is more hetero- 
geneous than that of any other part of Europe, and 
in all discussions of the capacity of the people for 
representative self-government, this heterogeneity of 
the population and the different stages of civilization 
which the various tribes of the Empire have reached 
should be borne in mind. 

Two days after leaving Nizhni Novgorod we ntade a 
brief stop at the old Tatar city of Kazan, and a few 
hours later passed the mouth of the Kama (Kah- 
mah), the great highway to Siberia. Just below the 
junction of the Volga with the Kama begins the great 
wheat-producing belt of the Volga, which extends as 
far south as Saratof (Sah-rah-tof), and includes some 
of the richest wheat lands in the Empire. The popu- 
lation of the three provinces of Samara (Sah-mah- 
rah), Saratof and Simbirsk (Sim-beersk), in which 
this wheat-producing region is mainly comprised, 
amounts to nearly 5,000,000, and has a density of 
more than forty tothe square mile. The most im- 
portant city of the grain belt is Samara, which has a 
population of 40,000 or 50,000, and from which there 
are shipped annually about 10,099,000 bushels of 
grain. 

Day after day we steamed swiftly southward down 
a constantly widening river, with a level steppe 
stretching away on our left until it blended with the 
pale blue sky, and on our right a never-ending series 
of bold, abrupt bluffs, crowned with clusters of un- 
painted wooden houses, or holding high in air the 
white crenellated walls and golden domes of ancient 
monasteries. For more than a thousand miles we 
were rarely out of sight of steamers, tugs, barges or 
floating craft of one sort or another. There are nearly 
one thousand steamers on the Volga and its tributa- 
ries; and the number of sloops, barges, barkasses and 
other nondescript freight boats is almost beyond com- 
putation. Never did the river seem lonely or unfre- 
quented. Even at night, when it was veiled in dark- 
ness and haze, we knew that it was not deserted by 
the faint, far-away voice of some floating fisherman, 
singing: 

‘‘ Down the Mother Volga 
Across the wide expanse 
The wind from up-stream blew. 
Nothing on the rippling water 
Could be seen, except a lodka 
Dark against the shining surface 
With its sails of snowy whiteness,”’ 

At the city of Tsaritzin (Tsah-reet-sin), on the 
lower Volga, we finally lost sight of everything that 
could, by any possibility, remind us of Europe. The 
grassy slopes and the masses of foliage which had 
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given softness and color to the upper river landscapes 
entirely disappeared; the long line of bluffs which, for 
more than a thousand miles, had limited our vision 
to the westward, sank into low hillocks and then 
vanished; and the Volga itself. as if it had 
finally made up its mind to abandon Europe and throw 
itself into the arms of Asia, turned sharply away to 
the southeast and entered the great level steppe which 
borders the Caspian. No description could exagger- 
ate the dreariness and monotony of this region in 
autumn, when the scanty steppe vegetation has been 
burned up by an almost tropical sun, and nothing 
meets the eye but a lonely, solitary waste of half bare 
earth, scorched grass, dead weeds and _ hillocks of 
sand, diversified occasionally by a salt lake fringed 
with long, waving reeds, or a cluster of Kalmuck 
tents. 

There are no trees, no fences, no cultivated fields, 
and no signs whatever of a settled population, except 
here and there a lonely Cossack fishing station on 
the river bank, whose boats and long rows of drying 
seines show that its inhabitants obtain their food 
from the river and not from the sun-scorched land. 

At Tsaritsin virtually begins the province of Astra- 
khan, which has an area of 85,000 square miles and 
occupies the whole of the extreme southeastern part 
of European Russia. It is an immense, nearly bar- 
ren, generally sandy plain, bounded on the south by 
the Caspian and divided into halves by the Volga. 
There is no longer any doubt that, within a compara- 
tively recent geological period—that is during the de- 
position of the upper layers of the tertiary—the whole 
province of Astrakhan was covered by the waters of 
the Caspian, and that, at a period not much remote, 
the Black Sea, the Caspian and the Sea of Aral 
formed one great mediterranean body of water, which 
covered a large part of southeastern Russia and 
western Asia, filled the basin of the Volga as far 
north as the so-called ‘‘ Samara bend ”’ and communi- 
cated with the Arctic Ocean through a depression on 
the eastern side of the Ural Mountains. The 
proofs of this are abundant and conclusive. Accord- 
ing tothe computations of Major Wood, a rise of only 
twenty-three feet in the level of the water of the Black 
Sea would cause it to overflow into the Caspian through 
a depression on the northern side of the Caucasian 
range, corresponding nearly with the line of the present 
river and lake of Manich (Man-itch). This overflow 
would, in time, raise the level of the Caspian 108 feet 
and immensely extend its area, so that it would cover 
a great part of Western Asia and nearly the whole of 
Southeastern Russia. A rise of 135 feet more would 
cause the united Black and Caspian Seas to overflow 
into the Sea of Aral, and a further rise of 62 feet 
would put all three of these seas in communication 
with the Arctic Ocean through the depression, east 
of the Urals, which ends in the Gulf of Ob. There 
is some disagreement among Russian geologists as to 
the time when these three seas were thus in com- 
munication with one another and with the polar 
basin, but as to the fact there is little doubt. The 
characteristic fauna of the Arctic Ocean may be 
traced through a long and almost unbroken chain of 
salt lakes from the Gulf of Ob to the Aral and the 
Caspian, and in the last-named sea are still found 
such hyperborean forms of marine life as the seal, the 
herring, the salmon and the beluga (bel-loo-gah) or 
white whale. 

Exactly how long ago the Caspian receded from 
the flat plains which now form the province of Astra- 
khan, it would be difficult, perhaps, to say, but there 
is a great deal of evidence to show that the time was 
not very remote. The Caspian steppe, as far north 
as Tsaritzin, has every characteristic of a recently 
dried up sea bottom. It is virtually treeless; its soil 
consists of clay mixed with sand and is charged with 
salt and sulphate of magnesia; it abounds in salt lakes, 
no less than 700 having been surveyed and laid down 
on Russian maps, and most of the species of shell-fish 
and crustacea found in these lakes are identical with 
those found in the Caspian. When one becomes 
aware that the great steppe of southeastern Russia is 
nothing but a recently dried up sea bottom, one does 
not wonder so much at its barrennessand monotony. 

The climate of the Province of Astrakhan and of 
the Aralo-Caspian basin generally is what is known 
as a ‘‘continental” climate—that is, one which is 
very hot in summer and extremely cold in winter. 
Many places in the interior of the great steppe north 
and east of the Caspian have the summer of Constan- 
tinople while their winter is only one degreé warmer 
* than that of Novaya Zemlya. The only inhabitants 
of these vast dreary plains are Asiatic nomads who 
wander over them with their herds of horses, cattle 
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and camels and pitch their kibitkas, or felt tents, 
wherever they can find the necessaries of their life— 
waterand grass. Over the steppe on the western side 
of the Volga below Tsaritzin are scattered about 
20,000 tents of the Kalmucks, a tribe of pure Mongols 
who invaded southeastern Russia in the year 1630. 
Most of them returned shortly afterward to their 
original home in Central Asia, as graphically related 
by De Quincey in his ‘‘ Flight of a Tartar Tribe’’; 
but those who happened to be on the western side of 
the Volga were left behind and submitted to the au- 
thority of Russia. On the eastern side of the 
Volga in the Province of Astrakhan is another 
tribe of nomads known as ‘‘ The Inner Horde of the 
Kirghis,” who also comprise about 20,000 tents, and 
whose habits are virtually the same as those of the 
Kalmucks. These two nomadic tribes, numbering per- 
haps 200,000 souls, roam over an area in southeastern 
Russia half as large as that of France and own herds 
of domestic animals amounting in the aggregate to 
60,000 camels, 280,000 horses, 350,000 head of cattle, 
and 1,600,000 sheep. In the late summer, when the 
steppes along the lower Volga have become parched 
and dry, most of these nomads migrate to the foot-hills 
of the Caucasus, or to higher land away from the river, 
and all that can be seen of them from the deck of the 
steamer is, now and then, a little cluster of gray felt 
tents, standing near the mouth of a brook or on the 
margin of a brackish, reed-fringed lake. 

On the sixth day after leaving Nizhni Novgorod, 
just as we were beginning to tire of the dreariness and 
monotony of the level, sun-scorched steppe, our 
steamer crossed the wide, sluggish river from the 
western to the eastern bank, and far away in the dis- 
tance ahead, over the low waste of sand and short 
yellow grass, rose, like a desert mirage, the gray, 
crenellated walls and golden démes of Astrakhan. 


Bappeck, Care Breton, Nova Scotia. 





A Contribution to Pure Ignorance. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


A WANDERING Arab, with whom I chummed for a 
while in New Orleans, said that his people had a 
proverb of warning, slyly worded thus: ‘‘ Toot not 
thy horn in thine own village, lest the sound thereof 
disturb thy neighbors.’’ One of the Logia, said to 
have been recently discovered, has a very similar core 
of meaning: ‘<A prophet is not welcomed in his own 
country.”’ The little boy who declared to me that 
the further he went from home, the bigger fish he 
caught, was but spilling the same juice of human wis- 
dom. ‘Nor dotha doctor,’’ continues the Logion, 
‘Nor doth a doctor cure them that are familiar with 
him.’’ It seems that ignorance is a large element of 
faith, and that the enchantment of strangeness and 
distance is the key to the human imagination. In- 
deed, in the purely theological definition of faith 
given by Paul to the Hebrews, this ignorance and 
this gazing afar are recognized with distinction: 
‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.’’ It seems that men and 
women do not hope for much from their near neigh- 
bors, but turn to those far-off and unseen for some- 
thing good. The fire on our hearthstone is just as ter- 
ribly destructive and just as mysterious as the fire in 
the lightning-bolt; but familiarity with it has robbed 
it of its awful charm. 

The poet insists that the ‘‘ proper study of man- 
kind is man”; but the interesting man has a way of 
inhabiting the region just over the horizon’s rim 
upon which we fix our gaze with stupid expectancy. 
We not only have no faith in our compatriots, but 
go to the extent of clubbing them; and so my Arab 
friend’s proverb in full was: ‘‘ Toot not thy horn in 
thine own village, lest the sound thereof disturb thy 
neighbors and they come forth and fall upon thee 
and beat thee.’’ Even further than this we go; for 
when one of our neighbors comes to the grief of a 
thumping we all stand around in a high glee to see it 
well done; if there is to be a native horn-tooting, 
each one of us deems himself the only authorized 
tooter. Yet of course there is no jealousy; it is a 
matter of mere justice to one’s self, as was doubtless 
the reasoning of the Kilkenny cats while mutually 
chewing away until a single tail-tip was the remainder 
of the joyous feast. 

Moreover, we all likea rumpus. A little boy, whose 
father was a shoemaker, noticed that his parents had 
not for several days past quarreled over a lost ball of 
waxed shoe-thread, and impatiently remarked: 
‘Dad, I do wish ’at you’d mention them wax-ends; 
for I jest glory in a row!” 
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Not far different was the spirit ofa hill-country ma- 
tron in Alabama when she gave me her reason for going 
so often to camp-meeting: ‘‘ Hit air so luxuriatin’ an’ 
so satisfactionary,’’ she said, ‘‘to hear them Meth’- 
dists a-gittin’ the hide off ’m them Baptists!’’ It 1s 
but fair to add that she was a Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian. Ifthe Baptists had been punishing the Metho- 
dists her delight would have been just as great. 

Now, let us consider a combination of ignorance, 
jealousy and selfishness—let us assume that it 
could, under certain circumstances control American 
criticism. By what signs should we recognize it? 
Upon whom would such a composite evil most natu- 
rally expend itself? The nearest visible head would 
certainly resound to the brickbat—the ribs within 
easiest reach would be the first to get sore. If any 
person were permitted to toot a horn in a village you 
might safely guess that he hailed from far away—the 
Isle of Manxcats, say, or Scotland, or London-on-the- 
Thames, or the bungalow of Mulvaney, or, just for 
fun, Canada. But wo be to him if we find that he is 
nothing but a citizen of the United States, merely 
one of us; for thinks each of us to himself: «‘I am 
the only native who has the right to toot in this vil- 
lage.’’ In the way of guarding this individual right 
we feel it quite unsafe to praise one another at home, 
therefore we fairly smother aliens with eulogy. 

In England they go to the other extreme. A Brit- 
ish critic feels bound to condemn an American book 
or pass it by unnoticed, while he diligently log-rolls 
for English writers in season and out of season. And 
he is like my good Cumberland Presbyterian woman, 
he deems it a great luxury to see one American skin- 
ning another alive. Is it not nuts for him when our 
policy turns over the American literary market bodily 
and all but exclusively to the Englishman and the 
Scot ? 

If the slang compound word ‘‘soreheads” is appli- 
cable to American authors, we know who threw the 
stones that gave the hurts. When one of us dared 
toot his horn in his own village the rest of us fell 
upon him, mob-like, with boulder and billy, or what is 
perhaps a hundred-fold worse, we each ‘‘swatted’’ 
him with (a towel of the Devil’s own dampening) a 
sentence like—‘‘ He reminds us of Tommy Atkins.”’ 
Never once, however, does Tommy Atkins remind us 
of the Luck of Roaring Camp; that would be offen- 
sive to good criticism. 

We pretend to wonder why the big editions and the 
myriad editions in America are nearly always of for- 
eign books, we look stupidly at one another and feign 
surprise when our whole critic-chorus bursts into 
praise of a Haggard or a halfpenny Scotchman. Are 
we as stupid as we appear? If we are, let this paper 
go as a contribution to pure ignorance. 


CKAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


“ Christian Telepathy.” 


BY FRANK CRANE, 


Minister AT Trintry Metuopist Cuurcn, CuIcaco. 





IN a recent number of THE INDEPENDENT the Rev. 
John Watson (Ian Maclaren) writes of what he calls 
‘Christian Telepathy,’’ or impressions conveyed from 
one mind to another at a distance. He relates three 
instances in which he was mysteriously moved to come 
to the help of a remote friend. Obeying this impul- 
sion, he says that the event proved the accuracy of 
the information given him by the strange agency; and 
he regrets that ‘‘on other occasions he was disobe- 
dient to the touch of the unseen, was cCal- 
lous and wilful, or was overcome by shame and timid- 
ity.’” Apparently aware that his readers will recog- 
nize in this sort of thing the tamiliar earmarks of 
‘« psychical research,’’ and will recall the experiences 
of Mr, Stead and Mark Twain, he distinguishes be- 
tween ordinary soul communication among the unre- 
generate and that which may take place between 
Christians. He proposes the theory that Christian 
love is the peculiar, ether-like substance that enables 
believers thus to send spiritual messages without 
wires; he intimates that Christ is the all-pervading 
medium of intercommunication, even as he is the 
Head of which we are all members, and that, to use 
his own words, ‘‘in proportion as one abides in Christ 
he will be in touch with his brethren,” meaning, evi- 
dently, this particular kind of touch of which he is 
treating. 

Concerning all of which one is moved to speak the 
protest of plain common sense. In the first place 
the proof which the gifted practitioner of fiction ad- 
duces to substantiate his hypothesis, proves nothing. 
It is in exactly the same category as the testimonials 
to a patent medicine. He gives three instances 
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where he ascertained that his mercurism was reliable; 
but he fails to tell us of the thousand and one cases 
' where it was false, which number he has undoubtedly 
known in his ownlife, unless he be differently consti- 
tuted from the rest of mankind. As for myself, I 
may be allowed to testify that premonitions have 
been favorite and frequent visitors of mine, and a 
more mendacious set of messengers I know not of. 
I have often had a strange impression come upon me 
as I left my house, that I would never return alive, 
but so far I have not succeeded in verifying the subtle 
prophecy, for which I am duly thankful. I remem- 
ber once, when my wife was away on a visit, that I 
had a strong and irresistible feeling that she was 
about to die; I could not sleep all that night, and I 
had no peace of mind until I had telegraphed her to 
know how she was; but I am happy to add that she 
was never better and returned home much benefited 
by her outing. Now my evidence is better than that 
of Dr. Watson’s, because it can be multiplied in kind 
a thousand-fold. The enterprising manager of Cur- 
em’s Universal Pellets can furnish you any number 
of cases cured by his marvelous medicine; but the 
multitudes who found his preparation to be but 
trash never write to him, or, if one does, his letter 
quietly slips into the waste-basket. The evidence of 
‘‘Christian telepathy,’’ therefore, is unreliable in its 
nature, cannot be sifted by investigation or cross- 
examination, and is utterly worthless. The very fact 
that a fulfilment of a telepathic impulse strikes us so 
forcibly shows that it is but a remarkable coincidence, 
for if this fulfilment were the ordinary and usual 
thing it would not strike us at all. : 

Not only is this telepathy unsubstantiated by facts, 
but the theory on which it rests is repulsive to the 
sane spirit of the Christian religion. ‘Tis a modifi- 
cation of a vagary as old as superstition and as uni- 
versal as heathenism. Auguries, signs, oracles and 
the like are thick in every false religion. The dark- 
ness of medieval days was prolific in necromancy, 
cheiromancy, pedomancy, arithmancy, and other 
mancies and fancies that emanated from the sick 
brains of bewildered scholars. All such things were 
rife in the time of Jesus, yet he gave them no counte- 
nance or encouragement. In the plenitude of divine 
gifts and the fulness of the Spirit in apostolic days 
we surely would look for same indications of this 
mysterious law, if it were a part of the new dispensa- 
tion; but we do not find the Apostles thus telegraph- 
ing toeach other, nor do we ever discover any trace 
of. this power of one person to receive impressions 
from another at a distance, except where it isa dis- 
tinct miracle ascribed to the extraordinary work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

it seems time to call attention again to the whole- 
some words of our Lord Jesus Christ. His whole 
teaching and example is against this and all other in- 
sanities. The genius of Christianity accepts the 
limitations of life. If any one come demanding our 
belief in things beyond those limitations, as estab- 
lished by the consensus of universal experience, he 
must bring such indisputable attestations of his divine 
authority as shall compare with the testimonials of 
Jesus and the prophets. We cannot accept these 
conclusions of ‘‘the Society for Psychical Research,”’ 
even tho they come in Christian garb and with a 
plausibility that might deceive the very elect. 

The inflnence of such teaching as that of Dr. Wat- 
son in this instance, can be nothing but harmful. 
Thousands of weak minds are battling with insanity, 
trying to shake off the dread influence of these weird 
miasms that come from a disordered brain. To yield 
to them, to think they mean anything except a dis- 
eased liver or spleen, to commit one’s self to the 
fatally fascinating task of examining, thinking on and 
investigating these hallucinations, can only bring one 
togloom. The great curse of religion has been mor- 
bidity. Self-introspection continued means disorder. 
The Christian is to look out, not in. Thé primary 
idea of his faith is the forgetting of self. I write these 
words, not without strong feeling, for having inherit- 
ed a strain of deep morbidity from my mother, having 
battled with it by all the arts of reason, common 
sense and prayer for years, having triumphantly over- 
come it, so that now my life is bright in the love and 
trust of the Father, I have great sympathy for those 
whose days are darkened by this insinuating Chris- 
tianized spiritualism that infects not a few religious 
teachers. 

Let us stick to the old landmarks of common 
sense. Let us b2 temperate in all things, even in 
spirituality. Let us confine our spiritualism to the 

' One Holy Ghost. If telepathy is to be established, 
and of courseI do not say that it will never be, it 
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must be established as a scientific fact, upon evidence 
subjected to scientific tests, and it shall not hope to 
creep into common acceptance under the guise of re- 
ligion. For the Christian who allows his faith to 
mingle with these clandestine intimations, why, 
‘‘that way madness lies.” 

My theory is, that a!l this telepathy and theosophy 
and spirit communication is the madness of which 
true Christian faith is the corresponding sanity; even 
as every truth has its counterfeit, every light has its 
shadow, every noble emotion has its ignoble counter- 
part, As love is to passion, as patriotism is to parti- 
sanship, as righteous indignation is to malice, as reli- 
gion is to superstition, so is telepathy, ‘‘ Christian’’ 
or otherwise, to that communion of saints that is in 
our creed. In fact, the greatest triumph of Christian- 
ity is that it has invaded the field of the spirit, always 
before filled with the wild beasts and fowl of fear and 
fancy, and has walked with sure steps. I am minded 
of this from Carlyle: 


‘* The higher the Wisdom, the closer is its neighbor- 
hood and kindred with mere Insanity; literally so:—and 
thou wilt, with a spzechless feeling, observe how high- 
est Wisdom, struggling up into this world, has often- 
times carried such tinctures and adhesions of Insanity 
still clinging to it hither! All Works, each in 
their degree, are a making of madness sane; truly 
enough a religious operation; which cannot be carried 
on without religion.”’ 


“Government by Injunction.” 
BY GEORGE C, HOLT. 


THE propriety of the modern practice of courts of 
equity in issuing injunctions to prevent the disorders 
attending strikes has become an important political 
question. Many party organizations have denounced 
it; the Democratic platform in the last Presidential 
election condemned it; and it seems likely to be put 
forward as a standing grievance by a large body of 
American citizens. It is natural for those who de- 
test the criminal violence which usually attends a mod- 
ern strike to approve any kind of legal proceedings to 
prevent it; and undoubtedly many of those who 
vehemently deny the right of courts to issue injunc- 
tions im such cases simply want to be free to use in- 
timidation and violence in the aid of strikes. But 
the determination of the question whether such a 
method should be adopted for suppressing public dis- 
order ought not to depend upon the motives of some 
of those who oppose it, but should be considered can- 
didly on its merits. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Debs has established that courts of 
equity have jurisdiction to issue injunctions in such 
cases; but it must be admitted that such a jurisdic- 
tion has, until recently, been rarely, if ever, exercised. 
This is, indeed, fully admitted by the Supreme Court 
which states, in its opinion in the Debs case, as fol- 
lows: 

‘It is said that seldom have the courts assumed juris- 
diction to restrain by injunction, in suits brought by the 
Government, either State or National, obstructions to 
highways, either artificial or natural. This is undoubt- 
edly true; but the reason is that the necessity for such 
interference has only been occasional. Ordinarily the 
local authorities have taken full control over the matter, 
and by indictment for misdemeanor, or in some kindred 
way, have secured the removal of the obstruction and 
the cessation of the nuisance. As is said in Attorney- 
General v. Brown, 24 N. J. Eq. (9 C. E. Green), 89, 91, 
‘The jurisdiction of courts of equity to redress the 
grievance of public nuisances by injunction is undoubted 
and clearly established; but it is well settled that, as a 
general rule, equity will not interfere, where the object 
sought can be as well attained in the ordinary tribu- 
nals.’ [Citing cases.] And because the remedy by in- 
dictment is so efficacious, courts of equity entertain 
jurisdiction in such cases with great reluctance, whether 
the intervention is invoked at the instance of the Attor- 
ney-General, or of a private individual who suffers some 
injury therefrom distinct from that of the public, and 
they will only do so where there appears to be a neces- 
sity for their interference.” 


Thus it will be seen that the Supreme Court placed 
the right to issue the injunction in the Debs case on 
the ground, substantially, that the interference with 
the running of trains by the Chicago strikers amounted 
to a public nuisance, and was analogous to an ob- 
struction in the highway. Undoubtedly the rule al- 
ways has been that courts of equity have jurisdiction 
to enjoin the continuance of a public nuisance; but 
when an obstruction to a highway is merely a tempo- 
rary obstruction caused by a mob, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that no precedent can be found fora 
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court of equity, in England or in this country, 
attempting to enjoin the parties causing such violence, 
prior to the injunction granted in the Debs case. 
The substance of the decisions on this subject was, 
that while courts of equity had jurisdiction to enjoin 
a continuance ofa public nuisance, they would not 
exercise such a jurisdiction in the case of a public 
nuisance, consisting of an obstruction in a highway, 
caused by the action of a mob. This rule was all the 
more firmly established because of the general princi- 
ple that courts of equity have no jurisdiction to enjoin 
the commission of crime. The criminal violence 
which always attends an obstruction of a highway, or 
an interference with the running of railroad trains by 
a mob, is so intimately connected with the nuisance 
of the obstruction, that a court of equity cannot en- 
join the nuisance without appearing to be attempting 
to deal with the crime. 

The general proposition that a court of equity has 
no Criminal jurisdiction is admitted by the Supreme 
Court in its opinion in the Debs case. 


“Again, it is objected that it is outside of the juris- 
diction of acourt of equity to enjoin the commission of 
crimes. This, as a general proposition, is unques- 
tioned. A chancellor has no criminal jurisdiction. 
Something more than the threatened commission of an 
offense against the laws of the land is necessary to call 
into exercise the injunctive powers of the court. There 
must be some interference, actual or threatened, with 
property or rights of a pecuniary nature; but when such 
interferences appear the jurisdiction of a court of equity 
arises, and is not destroyed by the fact that they are 
accompanied by or are themselves violations of the 
criminal law.”’ 


The acts of the strikers in Chicago in obstructing 
the railroad tracks and preventing the running of 
trains were criminal, and the Supreme Court admits 
that as crimes simply a court of equity could not deal 
with them; but it holds that because they consti- 
tuted a nuisance a court of equity could enjoin them, 
altho such an injunction incidentally restrained, and 
was intended to restrain, the commission ofacts con- 
stituting a crime. 

Whatever criticism may be made upon the de- 
cision of the United States Court in the Debs case, it 
practically establishes the jurisdiction of courts of 
equity in such cases under the law as it now exists, 
But that jurisdiction can be easily taken away by an 
act of Congress, and the question whether it is ex- 
pedient to have such a jurisdiction exercised is one 
over which Congress has entire control. 

There are always grave objections tu the exercise 
by courts of a novel jurisdiction. The fact that it 
has been unused always casts doubt upon its exist- 
ence; and even if, upon examination, it appears to 
have always existed, the fact that it has never been 
exercised makes it preferable to have its exercise au- 
thorized by statute. This is particularly the case when 
the jurisdiction exercised is essentially a criminal 
jurisdiction. A man who finds himself locked up in 
prison as aresult of the exercise by a court of a novel 
jurisdiction, feels a much keener resentment than 
a man whose property rights have been affected by 
civil judgment rendered upon some new theory of 
legal liability. 

But there are graver objections to the doctrine es- 
tablished in the Debs case. It is impossible to read 
the decision in that case without the conviction that 
the grounds upon which the jurisdiction was sus- 
tained were strained and technical. The court ad- 
mitted that a court of equity has no jurisdiction to 
maintain a suit to enjoin a public nuisance unless 
some right of property of the plaintiff is involved. It 
meets this objection by asserting that the Government 
has a property in the mails the protection of which 
was one of the purposes of the bill. The court does, 
indeed, subsequently say that it does not care to place 
its decision upon this ground alone, and that the 
power given to the Government to regulate interstate 
commerce confers a duty upon the United States to 
protect its citizens in preventing obstructions to such 
commerce; but the only ground upon which it bases 
its answer to the objection that equity only inter- 
feres for the protection of property, is the strained 
and narrow ground thatthe Government has a prop- 
erty interest in tne mails. 

But the real fallacy in the whole doctrine of the 
Debs case, as it strikes a man of common sense, is 
the proposition that it is not a proceeding for the 
punishment or the restraint of crime. The court 
fully admits the axiomatic doctrine that courts of 
equity have no jurisdiction to restrain or punish a 
crime. The argument of the court is in substance, 
that this is one of the instances in which the same 
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act may give rise to a civil action and a criminal pros- 
ecution; that the order of injunction, for the viola- 
tion of which Debs was punished by six months’ im- 
prisonment, wasa mere incident of a civil suit for 
the protection of property; and that his imprison- 
ment by the judge for contempt of court would be no 
defense to a criminal indictment against him for the 
same act. 

The reasoning with which this result is brought 
about may seem unexceptionable toa lawyer, but to 
a plain man of ordinary common sense it seems to be 
absurd. The thing for which Debs was punished by 
six months’ imprisonment wasa crime upon which he 
might have been indicted. He was guilty of viola- 
ting an injunction; but the acts which he did which 
constituted such violation consisted of conspiring 
with cthers to authorize the obstruction of railways, 
by destroying switches, derailing trains and perpe- 
trating assaults, arson and manslaughter in further- 
ance of the general object. These acts have always 
been crimes, for which men have always been tried 
by a jury; and when the Supreme Court, by strained 
and technical reasoning, works out as a conclusion 
that the ordinary criminal disorders attending strikes 
may be restrained by the injunction of a court of 
equity, and that, if that injunction is disregarded, 
the crimes committed under such circumstances may 
be punished by a single judge, under the guise of 
punishment for contempt of court, it is not strange 
that a great many of the working people in this coun- 
try should feel prejudiced against such a decision. 

This creation of a popular prejudice against the Fed- 
eral courts is the great danger of this modern doc- 
trine that strikes ca. be restrained by injunction. In- 
junctions in such cases will always be issued against 
the strikers and not against the employers; and the 
courts will, therefore, always have the appearance of 
siding, in labor disputes, with the employers. There 
is danger, if this novel jurisdiction is extensively ex- 
ercised, that plain people will come to regard the 
courts, and particularly the United States courts, as 
sympathizing with the railroads, the mining compa- 
nies, the great mill-owners, and the employers gener- 
ally, as against the laboring men. Some of the great- 
est advantages of the jury system in criminal cases 
are, that the tribunal exists but once, and then is im- 
mediately dissolved; that it does not consist of a 
permanent officer, but of citizens drawn temporarily 
from the community; that it gives no reasons for its 
verdict, and that it does not last long enough to be- 
come an object of public opprobrium. Moreover, the 
difference between the methods of procedure of a 
court of equity determining a question of contempt 
and a court of law conducting a trial by jury is very 
great. The practice in equity is complicated, dila- 
tory and expensive; in a jury trial it issimple, prompt 
and cheap. The issue in a proceeding for contempt 
is whether a judge’s order has been complied with; 
in a criminal trial it is whether a crime has been com- 
mitted. More than all, a jury is the old and familiar 
and ciierished tribunal by which Englishmen and 
Americans charged with crime have always been 
tried. Any class of courts in this country, therefore, 
which attempts permanently to repress crime by in- 
junctions instead of by the verdicts of a jury may 
expect to be regarded with hostility by a large class 
in the community. 

There could be no greater calamity. The Federal 
judiciary is in some respects the most important in- 
stitution inthis country. The national courts are al- 
most the only courts left in this country the judges 
of which are appointed and not elected. The Federal 
judges have been usually men of the highest charac- 
ter, and their influence, in the administration ot jus- 
tice in this country, of the greatest value. Judges of 
the national courts themselves should hesitate long 
before attempting to exercise an equitable jurisdic- 
tion, which, in effect, usurps the jurisdiction of the 
criminal courts, reverses the uniform practice of 
courts of equity for centuries past, and which, if 
largely exercised, will tend to create an alarming pub- 
lic hostility against the courts themselves. 

The disorders attending modern strikes are un- 
doubtedly a great evil, and a still greater evil is that 
frequently the men guilty of them are not indicted 
and criminally punished. But thetrue blame in such 
cases is apparently not with juries, but with the prose- 
cuting officers. Prosecutions in such cases are very 
rarely attempted. Assoon as thestrike is-ended there 
seems to be a general feeling throughout the commu- 
nity that all its incidents should be forgotten, and that 
nothing should be done to irritate those who took 
part init. In many recent strikes almost every form 
of crime has been perpetrated. Soon after a strike 
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begins, rioting and disorder occur, which gradually go 
on unrestrained until property and lives are de- 
stroyed. Mere rioting has always been a crime at 
common law, and a man guilty of it shouldbe 
arrested and punished. A few men promptly con- 
victed and imprisoned for short terms at the outset 
would put an end to much of the disorder in strikes. 
When more serious crimes are committed in the 
course of a strike they ought to be criminally pun- 
ished immediately after order is restored; but there is 
generally a feeling in the community that whena 
strike is over nothing-should be done to disturb the 
restored harmony. District attorneys, most of whom 
are politicians, frequently permit indictments and 
prosecutions in that class of cases to drop. But the 
remedy for this dereliction of duty on the part of 
prosecuting officers is not to resort to courts of equity 
with their cumbrous and complicated methods of pro- 
ceeding, but to insist upon courts and district attor- 
neys doing their duty, and prosecuting persons guilty 
of criminal actions in such cases, by the simple, rapid 
and effective method of trial by a jury. An Ameri- 
can jury will generally convict ina proper case. Al- 
tho popular sympathy frequently supports the strike 
it does not support the violence which grows out of it. 


New York Crty. 





English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


ONE of the most marked changes in literature is the 
absence of Dedications. Hereand there may be still 
books published with a few ‘‘ fore-words” to private 
friends, or of admiration for a brother-author; but 
the great majority have a blank page where, in old 
times, there was so much of flattery and of that 
gratitude which is described as the sense of favors to 
come. The choice of dedicatee was ‘‘half the bat- 
tle’’ in those days; upon his influence the success of 
the book often depended, and in most cases he paid 
around sum for the compliment. Some authors 
could never look too high for this assistance. James I 
actually dedicated a book ‘‘to the honour of our 
Lord and Saviour from his most Humble and Obliged 
Servant.” On the other hand, the Bible itself was 
inscribed to ‘‘that most high and mighty Prince 
James ”’ by its translators in language more than suf- 
ficiently servile. That otherwise admirable person, 
John Evelyn, disgraced himself by informing (one 
would think much to that monarch’s astonishment), 
Charles II ina dedication, that he was ‘‘ designed of 
God for a blessing to this nation.’ Pepys was still 
more ridiculous; he caused the dedication to the 
Commonwealth, inscribed in his book, to be altered 
to one to the King, a devotion to the rising sun wor- 
thy of a Parsee. Johnson says of Dryden that ‘‘the 
meanness and servility of hyperbolical adulation ”’ in 
his dedications were never. exceeded. Thomson’s 
‘« Seasons” have a dedication for each season, and 
he was probably paid for each. Out of Young’s nine 
‘“‘Night Thoughts’’ seven have dedicatees; this, 
however, may not have been from mercenary motives 
any more than in Scott’s case, who inscribed every 
canto of his poems to a separate person. For my 
part, tho I rejoice that we have no more patrons of 
literature, I regret that the custom of dedicating 
books to one’s friends has so fallen out of favor. It 
was a graceful act and laid no one under an obliga- 
tion. 

The largest price ever realized by a Bible was given 
the other day at the Ashburnham-sale—nearly £4,000. 
It was the famous Mazarin or Gutenberg Bible on 
vellum, the first printed edition and the first book 
printed from metal types. Paper copies have been 
produced within a hundred pounds of this enormous 
sum. It is only of late years that books have com- 
manded these prices. At the sale of the Roxburgh 
Library in 1812 the ‘‘ Valdefer ’’ Boccacio, of which 
there are only six copies in existence, was disputed 
for by Lord Spencer and the Marquis of Blandford, 
and was knocked down to the latter for £2,260—the 
largest sum that up to that time had been paid for a 
single volume. The £4,000 above mentioned is by no 
means the record price for a book. The German 
Government is said to possess a missal, given by Leo 
X to Henry VIII along with a parchment containing 
his title of Defender of the Faith, the cost of which 
was £10,000. Charles the Second, who did not highly 
value missals, gave it tothe Duke of Hamilton, whence 
it afterward found its way to the auction-room. The 
book which can boast of the highest offer is a Hebrew 
Bible in the possession of the Pope. In 1512 the 
Jews of Venice offered to buy it at its weight in gold; 
it weighed 325 pounds, equal to £20,000, but the 
proposal was disrespectfully declined, 
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‘* The shouting Emperor” is an original in more 
than one way, but in nothing so much as his talk 
about his ancestors. He always speaks of them as 
tho a generation had been left out; he is eloquent 
about his grandfather, but has not a word to say 
about his father. This is quite contrary to the gen- 
eral experience, since for the majority of mankind 
there is no use in ignoring their fathers (whom some- 
body is sure to recollect), while they are very reticent 
about their grandfathers, even if they have the good for- 
tune to have had any. I remember a self-made man, 
who had risen to great eminence, and used especially 
to pride himself upon his literary style, who always 
kept silence about his progenitors. He had a son-in- 
law of good birth, but entirely dependent upon him, 
and who was ordinarily very respectful, but whose 
temper was a little short. He was applying for a cer- 
tain Government post, and brought his letter before 
sending it to his father-in-law for his approval, as he 
knew this would please the old gentleman, tho he 
privately thought the composition was faultless. 
‘« This will never do, Tom,’’ was the verdict; ‘‘it’s 
not grammatical; where are your relatives and ante- 
cedents?” ‘* Well, if it comes to that, sir,’’ was the 
irascible reply, ‘‘where are yours? For I never 
heard you say one word about them.’’ He doubt- 
less had his reasons for his silence; but the father of 
the shouting Emperor, so far from being anybody to 
be ashamed of, was far and away the best of his race. 

In’ private life well-bred persons are the last to 
shout, or even talk, about their ancestors, who are 
rarely an interesting subject to other people; but it 
was not always so. A few generations ago, when 
‘«the accident of birth’’ was thought more highly of 
than it is now, it was a common topic with those to 
whom the accident had occurred. Moreover, what 
was worse, those who had no ancestors were as mer- 
cilessly treated as if they had been to blame for it. It 
is quite curious to read in the memoirs of the time 
how patiently they put up with it. Sometimes, how- 
ever, ‘‘the tenth transmitter of a foolish face’’ got 
the worst of it. Beau Brummell took remarks upon 
his lineage from his aristocratic friends with great 
philosophy. ‘‘ Have you a father, Brummell ?’’ ‘‘ Do 
you mean alive? Well, I rather think not; for the 
last I saw of him he was eating peas with a knife.’’ 

It is a bold thing to do to differ with Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Retreats for Inebriates upon the question 
of drunkenness; but I cannot agree with a statement 
he makes in his annual report respecting the preva- 
lence of intoxication among the upper classes. He 
admits that they drink less at dinner—smoking in- 
deed has absolutely stopped after dinner drinking— 
but he maintains that ‘‘immoderate drinking, tho 
frightfully common among the industrial classes is still 
more prevalent inthe classes usually contrasted with 
them.’’ So far as my personal experience goes this is 
absolutely erroneous. He says that at the Club, ‘‘in 
the billiard-room, the smoking-room, and the bar” a 
great deal of drinking goes on. Now I have been 
acquainted with clubs all my life, and leaving out 
‘‘the bar” which I have never seen at a club, it has 
decreased in the other two rooms within the last forty 
years by at least fifty per cent. I can remember 
when it was quite common for members to have 
glasses of sherry and bitters in an afternoon. Seven- 
ty-five per cent. of the men who took them are dead, 
and they have hardly any successors. If any one now 
gets drunk at a high-class club (without being at all 
‘« disorderly”) it is commented upon severely. If the 
offense is habitual the man gets a bad name and is 
more or less boycotted. This is a matter which a 
Government official (if he attend to his business) can- 
not possibly know so much about as the frequenter of 
clubs. Iam afraid he is quite right in saying that 
‘‘drunkenness among women of a// classes is on the 
increase’; among quite the upper classes, however, 
the women who smoke cigarets drink no more than 
Spanish women—which is not at all. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The New Evangel. 


BY THE REV. JAY BENSON HAMILTON. 





BABYLON was in a great turmoil. Every hand 
seemed to be raised against every other hand. The 
masses and classes were arrayed against each other 
in open war. Every industry was paralyzed. Busi- 
ness was at a complete stand-still. It was the uni- 
versal belief that the continuance of the present con- 
ditions meant ruin to all. Noone knew the way out. 
No one seemed to care whether or not a way out was 
found. Each seemed to be willing to submit to ruin 
if thereby his hated enemy might be dragged down 
with him, Labor and Capital, each like blind giants, 
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were tugging away at the pillars of the temple of 
prosperity, consumed with but the single desire of 
destroying it and involving in its downfall every in- 
terest and every individual. 

The city had been born with a boom. The specula- 
tors who projected it were sagacious and far-seeing. 
The site on a beautiful lake, amid landscapes of 
wonderful variety and beauty, made it a garden whose 
charms were perennial. The railroads brought to 
center there; the manufacturies induced to locate 
there; the university established and generously en- 
dowed, combined to make the city a marvel of activ- 
ity, enterprise and culture. The churches were pro- 
vided with beautiful and commodious buildings; the 
societies were large and thrifty; the pastors were able 
and eloquent. The religious life savored too much 
of the character of the place to be either spiritual or 
practical. In the conflict now raging the leaders 
were members of the same communion, and in many 
instances of the same church organization. The very 
prosperity which had attended every enterprise of the 
city had created the evil which now seemed destined 
to overthrow it. The vast fortunes which had been 
accumulated excited the greed for gain, which became 
the leading characteristic of the city. To make 
money was the chief purpose of everybody. After it 
was made, the desire to spend it in extravagance and 
dissipation only excited a stronger desire to get more 
money to spend in folly and sin. 

The employers cut down wages to secure greater 
profits. Theemployés struck against the reduction. 
All labor unions made common cause, and the strike 
was universal throughout the city. An attempt to 
import new laborers incited violence on the part of 
the strikers. The Mayor called upon the Governor, 
who in turncalled upon the President, and the 
United States’ troops quelled the riot. The strikers 
were humbled to their knees after several fierce and 
bloody struggles. The mob was sullen and defiant, 
but forced to obey the law which they denounced 
with savage hate. A hot political campaign followed 
in which the passions of both sides were fired to a 
white heat. Demagogs upon both sides, to gain their 
own selfish and iniquitous ends, so stirred the vi- 
cious to activity that another outbreak of riot, with 
arson and murder as its accompaniments, was im- 
minent. The party victory satisfied neither side, and 
only added further aggravation. The coming strug- 
gle, each side determined, should be conclusive, even 
if the city were to be left waste and desolate like its 
ancient namesake. 

Good Friday morning the city awoke to find every 
bulletin-board covered with pure white paper. In the 
center of the snow-white surface in beautiful golden 
letters appeared the words: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so unto 
them.” In every show-window a beautifully printed 
card was exhibited containing nothing but the same 
words. Each home received by a special messenger 
a choice steel-engraving of the Christ handsomely 
framed. Below the portrait in golden letters were 
the same words. Each daily paper contained one 
blank page in whose center in bold-faced type the 
same words were printed. The whole affair was 
managed so quietly that the originator was unknown 
to all. This mystery excited such a feverish interest 
that for once all men had but one subject of conver- 
sation and inquiry. The first mail delivered on Sat- 
urday to every man in the city, a neatly printed card 
of invitation to attend a lecture in a public hall or 
theater. Each large place of public entertainment 
had been engaged at different hours. The card con- 
tained but a few words. It cordially invited the 
bearer to listen to an address on Easter Sunday at the 
given hour and specified place by ‘‘ The Evangelist of 
the Golden Rule.” 

The ten great audience-rooms were crowded to 
their utmost limit by congregations of men who 
seemed to have completely forgotten their strife and 
controversy. Leaders of opposing factions, who 
passed each other on the street without a word or 
a glance, found themselves seated side by side. They 
were eagerly and earnestly conversing with each 
other as to the name and purpose of the stranger. 
The effect in each place was the same, so that a de- 
scription of one meeting will suffice for all. 

At the exact hour mentioned a man stood at the 
edge of the platform and looked upon the sea of 
heads. The absorption of the crowd in their ques- 
tioning and answering each other and the suddenness 
of the appearance was such that a painful silence fol- 
lowed the first word of the speaker. The mystery was 
startling, and the surprise so intense that nothing 
was heard but the painful breathing of the multitude, 
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The Evangelist was a man of pleasing but com- 
manding presence. His first word was ‘*Friends.’’ 
The tone was magnetic, but low and gentle. It 
stirred every heart with a desire to be what the 
speaker called them. 

The speaker, after a pause intended to give to 
every man a chance to satisfy his utmost curiosity as 
to the appearance of the stranger, spoke again. 

‘‘A man that hath friends must show himself 
friendly.” The words stirred the vast crowd like an 
electric shock. With inimitable art the orator 
talked in an offhand, conversational manner, as tho 
the great audience were his guests, seated at his table. 
The value of friendship was painted with eloquence 
which seemed divine. Not a single word was spoken 
which in the most remote degree could be seized upon 
as referring to the enmity without the room in which 
they were gathered, yet every mind was busy with 
thoughts of its wickedness and shame. Instance after 
instance was related of the blessedness and sweetness 
of the ideal friendship which had illuminated and glori- 
fied human history. A longing for friends took posses- 
sion of each heart and quickened its throbbing as every 
eye was moistened. The simplicity of speech with 
which the speaker began was soon hurried into a tide 
of resistless power which bore everything before it. 
The pathos melted every heart and caused every eye 
to overflow. The wit convulsed the vast crowd so 
that men laughed and laughed until they forgot to 
wipe away the tears which stood upon their cheeks 
as the tribute of their former weeping. The flight of 
the orator became stately and sweeping. His figure 
towered to its utmost hight. His voice rang out 
like a silver trumpet. The multitude, forgetting 
everything but the sublimity of thought, the beauty 
of diction and dazzling eloquence of the Evangelist, 
arose and stood leaning toward him breathless and 
intense. Dropping his voice to a tone of indescribable 
sweetness and gentleness, which hushed even the 
labored breathing of his audience, he portrayed the 
Divine Christ as the ideal friend whose best gift to 
man was his own example of self-denying service and 
sorrowful death for others. ‘‘ Friends, if you would 
be like him, obey his words, ‘ whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so to them.’ ” 

He disappeared so suddenly that he seemed to 
vanish. The reaction was so overpowering that men 
all over the house burst into tears with loud expres- 
sions of emotion. Every man took the hand of the 
man next him, and they stood gazing into each other’s 
streaming faces with hearts beating violently as if 
they sought to force their way out of the heaving 
breasts. 

Men who had been open and avowed enemies 
sought each other out and joined hands in pledges of 
undying friendship. For more thanan hour the crowd, 
lingering regretfully, talked wonderingly of the ad- 
dress and their own emotions. Inspired by a sudden 
impulse as mysterious as any that had agitated them 
the multitude sang ‘‘ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.’’ Jew, Catholic, Protestant and disbe- 
liever, all joined in the familiar words and passed out 
in silent reverence. 

The next day there was again but one topic of con- 
versation everywhere. Every one asked: 

‘“‘Who is the Evangelist of the Golden Rule? 
Where is he from? Whereis he now?”’ 

No one could answer. He had disappeared from 
the city as mysteriously as he had appeared. Nota 
single trace of the stranger could be discovered by the 
most untiring and indefatigable reporter of the daily 
press. 

It began to be whispered about, ‘‘ Perhaps it was 
the Christ.’’ Many began to trace a likeness between 
the speaker and the picture which hung on every 
wall. Public attention was soon diverted from his 
appearance and disappearance to his words. Steno- 
graphic reports had been published by each daily 
paper. Scores of men who possessed retentive memo- 
ries were able to repeat much if not most of the ad- 
dress. They found eager and attentive listeners 
everywhere as they repeated his words. It became 
the universal sentiment that if all men would live as 
the Evangelist had suggested earth would be 
Heaven, and Babylon would become a new Jerusalem. 

‘«Why not ?’’ became a common inquiry. No one 
was able to give a reason for refusal. Public senti- 
ment soon crystallized into energetic activity. The 

Labor Unions, with scarce a dissenting voice, voted 
to observe the Golden Rule in their relations with 
their employers. The employers, without knowing 
anything of the action of the unions, voted to observe 
the Golden Rule in the management of their business. 
Committees were appointed by both parties, and in 
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one conference every dispute was settled and every 
grievance was remedied. At a great mass-meeting 
held in the audience-rooms where the mysterious 
Evangelist had spoken with such power, citizens of 
every class and creed asserted that the only remedy 
for the evils that cursed their beloved city was the 
Golden Rule. By a vote whose unanimity was almost 
perfect it was determined that no business which 
could not be operated in harmony with this law of 
love should be permitted. The city government, after 
an exhaustive hearing, decided that this law would 
banish all the sources of contention and strife. It 
passed a municipal ordinance prohibiting all practices 
and occupations that could not show their observance 
of this principle. At the first sweep of the enforce- 
ment every brothel, gambling hell and saloon disap- 
peared. Prosperity, happiness and contentment per- 
vaded the life of the whole city. By unanimous vote 
the name was changed from Babylon to Philadelphia, 
the city of brotherly love. 


Fine Arts. 


Two Artist Lives. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Broox.yn, N. Y. 








AMONG the numbers of the Portfolio, in 1894 and 
1895, appeared two delightful monographs upon Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, 1828-1882, and William Blake, 1757- 
1827. In the opening paragraph of the later publication, 
that devoted to Blake, we read: ‘* Of no other painter 
of like distinction, save Dante Rossetti, can it be said 
that his fame as a poet has fully equaled his fame as a 
painter.’”” The two men meet once on the common 
ground of this rare double endowment, and then di- 
verge like tracks of light which have their source in 
furthest stars. 

Rossetti is the nearer in date to ourselves, and the 
more comprehensible of these two artist poets, because 
he is a result of hereditary genius and culture, and 
his other-worldliness is spiritual only in the sense 
in which Matthew Arnold uses the word rather than 
ghostly, defiant of sense and deeply religious, 
like that of Blake. At twenty Rossetti had five lan- 
guages and the world’s later literature at command, 
and had been working desultorily in the best art 
schools of London for five years, while giving his 
strength to verse. In this first year of going out 
into the world, he took a poor studio with Holman Hunt, 
put himself as a student under Madox Brown and or- 
ganized with Hunt and Millais, and three others, the 
‘* League of Sincerity,’’ afterward the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. 

Three pictures we will take, of three periods of this 
passionate, gifted man, whose vision embraced things 
heavenly and most earthly, who surrendered himself to 
emotion and burned inthe fierce flame of sense. First, 
that panel which was the ‘‘one perfect outcome of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood by its one representative 
and typical member,” the ‘‘ Behold, the Angel of the 
Lord,’’ painted in that twentieth year, with help and 
criticism from Hunt and Millais. In a pure white 
chamber Mary’s couch is placed close against the wall, 
and a scanty blue curtain has screened the sleeper from 
the morning light, tho the lamp, preventive of evil 
spirits, is yet alight. Atthe foot of the couch stands 
her embroidery-frame with a white lily upon red, the 
sole piece of strong color. She sits, a youthful figure, 
in her white robe, shrinking against the wall; her brood- 
ing, reverent eyes, shadowed by dark warmth of un- 
bound hair, gaze upon the gentlest of archangels, erect 
and calm, bearing the lily. The face of Mary is that of 
Rossetti’s sister, without alteration of form or expres- 
sion; the angel is like the sculptor member of the Broth- 
erhood. 

The picture representative of his second period—no 
longer religious and mystical, but dramatic, romantic, 
and sometimes voluptuous—is ‘‘The Lips that have 
been Kissed,” the first example of the artist’s later cus- 
tom of painting startling, powerful busts of women 
‘*amorously, mystically or moodily lost in dreams.”’ 
How well he knew the spell of Lilith, which left the 


youth’s . 
“straight neck bent, 


And round his heart one strangling golden hair.”’ 


For the third characteristic picture let us choose 
‘‘The Bride,’ called his finest technical production. 
‘*My Beloved is Mine and I am His,” says the stately 
lady with love-laden eyes all tenderness as she ad- 
vances,clothed in gorgeous raiment of sumptuous needle- 
work, supported by beautiful attendants and preceded 
by a Negro girl bearing a mass of roses ina golden vase. 
This, which is held to bear comparison with the great- 
est work of the Venetians in splendor and color and 
passion, with the ‘‘ Beata Beatrix” of the National 
Gallery, is the Epithalamium and the monument to his 
beloved wife of two years. Poetry preceded or followed 
almost every picture, but for the last fourteen years of 
that intense life, even before he fell under the dominion 
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of chloral (which did not act alone “ to insure his ruin” 
as his biographer, one of the original League, tells us) 
his pen and brush were more or less desponding. On 
his death-bed he composed a sonnet to the inscrutable 
Sphinx of Life. : 

Blake was the son of a ‘‘ gentle and pious”’ trades- 
man, apprenticed to an engraver. Westminster Abbey, 
where he made drawings of the tombs from every con- 
ceivable position, with ‘‘the hight, the space, the 
gloom, the glory,’’ with its music, its memories and the 
constant sense of the presence of the dead, was his art 
school. He, too, at twenty had written poems, enough 
for his first volume. For six-score years English poe- 
try had not sung as the birds sing, and he was as ex- 
quisite as original. He had always his visions; at four 
**God put his forehead to the window and set him 
screaming,” and the visions did not 

“die away 
And fade into the light of common day.”’ 


But he stedfastly set himself to self-control. ‘‘1 with 
my whole might chain my feet to the world of duty and 
reality,’’ he said; and he did not meet his promised 
bride for a year that his constancy might be tried and 
that he might lay up enough that the marriage might 
not be entirely imprudent. He is the only artist who 
has avowedly and defiantly discarded all purpose from 
his works save that of spiritual suggestiveness in 
poems and paintings. He, too, is a great colorist. and 
the sheets upon which his copperplates, engraved with 
his verse and their illuminating illustrations are printed, 
were tinted by his own hand and that of his wife, and 
are nothing withouttheir color. Altho at the request of 
a friend he drew his visions as realities (ghosts of fleas, 
Edward III, the men who built the pyramids), the man 
was not insane who, in his last decade, taught himself 
Italian that he might know Dante, and with docility 
acquired the new Italianstyle of engraving, making his 
last plates not only his best, but worthy to rank with 
the great technical examples. His incoherence has a 
grandeur about it as of the utterance of a man whose 
eyes are fixed on strange and awful sights. Sublime, 
as seen in ‘‘ The Sons of God Shouting for Joy,” and 
‘*The Ancient of Days Setting a Compass to the 
Earth,”’ idyllic, as in the setting and words of ‘‘ The 
Songs of Innocence,’ or grotesque as his work some- 
times is, it enlarges thé apprehension of the human 
faculties to know that human faculties have been ade- 
quate to their production. Blake had neither rural 
nurture nor foreign travel; he was always poor, very 
poor; but in his closing years he was free, noble and 
happy, and he died composing and uttering songs to his 
Maker. 

Are passion and religion, sense and spirit the keys to 
these two lives ? 





We would call attention to the exhibition cf pictures 
and casts selected by the Public Education Association 
for the decoration of the public schools of New York at 
the Keppel Gallery, October 18th-27th. 


New York City. 
Music. 


“The Human Voice Divine.” 
IL. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


LET us now turn our notice to the male voice. 

The true tenor we are in the habit of calling ‘‘the 
lost voice.”’ Certainly, since a score of years ago the 
true tenor has had few really great representatives, com- 
pared with its glorious records of old. The robust organ 
which is half-baritone, half-tenor, a voice that is most 
necessary and conspicuous to-day, is not what the com- 
poser and the auditors of half a century ago would have 
tolerated asatenor. The mellifiuous, half-sexless, li- 
quid and yet large voice of the school of tenors that 
sang Mozart and Rossini and Donizetti and Auber as 
those composers meant their music to be sung, has be- 
come a rare bird. Just so have gone out of favor the 
Strains suited to his throat. We have come to regard 
such singers almost as myths. But such male voices— 
virile, yet limpid and sweet—the kind that had Rubini 
and Mario and Davide and Giuglini—they did exist and 
did delight their tens of thousands. Often is discussed 
the question of whether the change in musical style has 
brought the loss of the true tenor, or whether the want 
of the true tenor voice has shelved works of a certain 
melodic style. The argument is foolish. Withachange 
of style, and with the present triumph in art of the dra- 
matic over the lyric, have passed away the indispensable 
species of training making such voices. The hour’s 
predominance of Wagner and Mascagni and Massenet 
has not come about scot-free as to a hostile effect on 
the development of perfect and artistic tenor singers. 
Paolo Brignoli and Italo Campanini are two recent Ital- 
ian tenors (tho neither now lives), who were links, 
especially Brignoli, with the great school of Italian 
male singers possessing high and beautiful tenor voices. 
Mr. Edward L:oyd and Mr. Ben Davies aré English true 
tenors, still busy on the stage, tho neither is a master 

of floridity such as were their musical forbears. 
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But the dramatic tenor, he who is such by his robust 
organ and large style—the tenor for Wagner, Goldmark, 
and the great modernists in feeling—there is a royal 
list of them to choose out. This is their day and their 
hour. In naming Francesco Tamagno, Ernest van Dyk, 
Albert Alvarez and Jean de Reszké, perhaps those most 
universally acknowledged and famous robust tenors are 
included. It may be noted here that the female tenor, 
a strange freak of nature but not extraordinarily rare, 
seems almost as amiss and repulsive as the male soprano 
or contralto. 

The true baritone voice that is a fine example of its 
class, the kind of baritone that does not tend too much 
toward the bass; the baritone of elegance, as it may be 
called—he also has become rarer than we could wish. 
We have plenty of Ze/ramonds and Amonasros and Vai- 
entinesand Mefistofeleses; yes,indeed. But the artist that 
will really shine as Figaro or Don Giovanni—he is often 
to be looked for in vain, at present. That delightful 
singer, M. Rénaud, of the Opera at Paris, George Hen- 
schel, an artist whose naturally bad voice has been sin- 
gularly bettered by study; Franggon Davies; Wilmant, 
of Milan; Scheidemantel, of Dresden; our own Mr. 
Bispham; Mr. Campanari—are choice examples. The 
world no longer can hear the great French baritone 
Faure, altho M. Faure still sings magnificently in his 
retirement, and in mentioning two other eminent French 
baritones, Maurel and Lassalle, we allude to two artists 
who really should follow the wise example of Faure and 
retire. 

The bass, the baritone-bass and ‘‘ deep bass”’ voices, 
which are busy in pretty much the same campaigning, 
they are abundant voices. Germany, Russia, France, 
England, Italy all produce them, with a merit-mark to 
be attached to those from Germany and Russia. One 
recalls at once Edouard de Reszké, Blauwaert, Foli and 
Plangon—the latter a man who possesses perhaps the 
most beautiful and perfect baritone-bass of our time, 
certainly one of the world’s rare voices, rarely well 
used. These are sonorous examples familiar to most 
ofus. Thegreat Rokitansky is almost a mere mem- 
ory. Lablache, the gigantic, incomparable Lablache, 
has been a memory for forty years. The flexible 
bass for florid vocalism, the flexible Jdasso-cantante, 
able to run gayly through Handel’s ‘“‘divisions”’ 
and Rossini’s trills, practically disappeared (in spite 
of all well-meant efforts to make us believe the con- 
trary) as we are apt to be painfully reminded in per- 
formances of ‘‘ The Messiah ”’ or in relapses toward the 
ornamental in general. 

Such is a brief choice of representative voices, male 
or female, and fair examples of each vocal species. 
We may regret that American male singers, es- 
pecially, are not more liberally represented in it, and 
that our nationality at present seems to produce rela- 
tively few great typical male voices, while offering con- 
stantly thousands of good ones. [he French and 
Italian and English voices are still the best male 
voices; but the American soprano is almust ¢he soprano 
of the time. 

From North and South come the singers and songs. It 
is pleasant to think that the world still hears as much 
good singing as it does, and froma host of voices yet to 
come will hear a great deal more. Almost any voice 
can be trained tosing and tosing well—but it may not be 
trained into being a great voice or into perfect artistic 
control. Nature must have graced one, more or less, to 
begin with. The best voice is by no means the voice of 
highest range. It is far from that often. In the instance 
of one young American singer (exploited much of late in 
our Western and Southern States on the strength or 
rather the hight of her uppermost sounds) we havea 
painful illustration. The best voices are not the most 
clear; for the ‘‘ veiled fe organ is that possessed by 
many of the most exquisitely gifted lyrists. True the 
voice must be, and carefully and evenly developed. But 
it need not bea voice of rare volume, or of complete 
resonance or of top-loftical range, to be, all the same, a 
superior organ. Behind each voice, too, must be soul, 
temperament. There must be the emotional quality 
that reads, feels and interprets the composer’s emo- 
tional message as well as his merely musical message. 
We do not thrill auditors by singing only, tho we can 
surprise them thereby, as merely a matter of curios- 
ity. 

No voice is ‘‘ perfect,’’ lightly and enthusiastically as 
we use that phrase. Often the temperament charms 
us, with only a poor and ill-contrived organ to afford it 
expression. In these days of hasty vocal tuition, of 
confused notions on music and of the devotion by com- 
posers and singers to the dramatic in vocal music, it is 
weil to remember that, after all, tho great singers do not 
always have great and beautiful voices, or admirable 
art; that tho in their work they appear to get along 
curiously well without both=still singing issinging. A 
fine voice is not to be taken for granted; nor is fine art. 
The crucial test of both the singer’s organ and technic 
is not Wagnerian turbulences, not the declamations of 
the musical dramatists. The test isin the air of Stra- 

della, Bach or Mozart, or even of some little ballad in 
which every quality of the interpreter’s organ, intelli- 
gence and skill shall betray themselves to the alert and 
delightful ear of the average auditor. 
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Sanitary. 
The Protection of the Home. 


AT last, New York City is bound to have all the mod- 
ern improvements, as its citizens become more intelli- 
gent as to the matters that make for comfort and health. 
Many years ago some cities on the other side of the 
water—notably Edinburgh—established a system of 
expert sanitary examination and supervision of houses 
that were to be lived in. The Scotchman is notoriously 
able to ‘‘ get his money’s worth’’ when he sets about 
it; and in this expert house supervision he looked out 
to secure a man of high engineering experience, and it 
was a sine qua non of his employment, that he should 
have no interest in any sanitary system or appliance. 
He generally contracted by the year for the services of 
the man who was to inspect thoroughly the premises 
and hold himself in readiness to come, if any accident or 


emergency arose in consequence of which the lives and 
health of his family were threatened. 

Now we have in New York a company whose style 
and title is The Building and Sanitary Inspection Com- 
pany, and they ‘‘ offer their services to those who live 
in houses, for the discovery and correction of causes of 
unhealthfulness in the appointments and environment 
of the dwelling.’’ A few years ago one of the most 
aristocratic apartment houses in the neighborhood of 
Central Park experienced an invasion of diphtheria, 
and tho there were several victims in different rooms, 
the evidence was nearly conclusive, that it had origi- 
nated in the house; and one bereaved father called ina 
sanitary engineer, in spite of the protests of the indignant 
owner, who told of how much money he had spent on his 
ornamental bath-tubs and nickel-plated pipes. The ex- 
pert found that the ventilating pipe that should have 
gone out at the roof, and extended above it, left off at 
the lower side of the ceiling of the upper story and was 
there replaced by a painted cylinder of wood, which 
passed upthrough the storage attic. Of course the noi- 
some exhalations, could do nothing else than diffuse 
themselves throughout the house, and the outraged in- 
mates took the matter tocourt, where there was a prelimi- 
nary hearing; and rumor had it that the murderous owner 
of the building paid fabulous sums to ‘‘ buy off”’ his ten- 
ants, and immediately had the most faultless of plumb- 
ing put in, under the direction and inspection of a com- 
petent sanitary engineer. This could not recall to life 
the dead; and with variations the above is a story that 
is repeated again and again every year, and tenants 
and owners are very active after the mischief is done. 
Had the people who suffered from this landlord’s cu- 
pidity caused an examination to be made before they 
rented their rooms, a wholly different result would have 
been seen. 

It is toforestall and prevent just such mournful catas- 
trophes as the above that the Company undertakes 
their special work. They say that their equipment 
‘‘includes everything necessary for exhaustive investi- 
gation in all departments of inquiry, included in its 
field.”” To emphasize the value and need of such work 
as they propose to do, they give a synopsis of one hun- 
dred consecutive inspections of houses of what are 
called the better class—houses that command rentals of 
more than one thousand dollars per annum. 





“* CLASS 

A—Iin good condition and admitting of sanitary cer- 
tification on first inspection... .......-....eeeeeeeee 18 

B—Requiring repairs or replacements before certifica- 
Og Fateh A = A aa RS ata a ar ree te eae 27 


C—Requiring repairs or replacements tocorrect serious 
sanitary defects involving danger to life or 


en Re or are Se 32 
D-—Requiring new plumbing throughout and important 
improvements in other respects to fit them for oc- 

cupation.............---- Wiseteeeee bee e ec ecereccseeees li 

E—Unsafe for occupation during repairs................ 7 
#—Recommended for unconditional and immediate va- 

IEE oye. ou sb bins otis o-bn's Bees sve Diels Deucewss seg dienes 5 

100 


‘* Of these one hundred houses, torty-one were fresh from 
the builder’s hands. Class A included twelve of these, the 
other six of that class being old houses, originally well 
built and recently overhauled and put inorder. Ofclass 2 
nineteen were new houses, built for speculation. Of class 
C, ten were new houses with sub-contract plumbing.”’ 


One asks, How is it possible that careful fathers 
who are good business men in other matters, can have 
been inveigled into attempting to live in houses where 
eighty in a hundred are defective in the vital point of 
healthfulness. They were not inveigled—they were 
simply satisfied with their own judgment, or took on 
trust the assurances of agents or owners. Many houses 
were carefully plumbed according to the lights of the 
time when they were built; but in some the plumbing 
is worn out, and when a replacement is suggested there 
is a distinct painful thrill in the pocket nerve of the 
owner, and he fights it off as long as possible; and 
where he suspects that there should be a thorough 
overhauling, but the prospective tenant does not push 
his inquiries, he soothes his conscience by the thought 
that ‘‘ the sanitary condition of a house is, after all, a 
matter of concern only to the people who live in it.”’ But 
if neglect is proven, and taken to the courts, he wishes 
he had not waited to be forced todo right.. There has 
risen in some quarters a tendency to ridicule the idea 
that the germs of disease are to be found in the emana- 
tions from defective pipes, and tho there is, nc doubt, a 
degree of high health and robust constitution that can 
resist their action, there are thousands who suffer from 
what, for lack of a more definite classification, they call 
**malaria.’”’ The circular of the company who intend 
to protect people from the onsets of the microbes very 
justly says that 


‘Breathing air devitalized and contaminated by sewer 
exhalations Ewers the tone of the system, weakens its 
powers of resistance. and creates conditions favorable to 
the development in the living tissues of the microbes of dis- 
eases which are ever — but which the system in 
normal health throws off.”’ 


The names of the men who have formed the company 
are guaranties of its reliability; and they certainly fill 
a long-felt seed, 
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Survey of the World. 


THE result of registration in the Greater New York 
shows that unusual interest is taken in the municipal 
election. The total of voters registered is 570,749,which 
indicates an increase over all previous years, except in 
the Presidential election of last November. In the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, constituting New 
York City as it now is, the registration only falls 6,000 
short of that of last fall. The increased registration 
is regarded as favorable to Mr. Low’s canvass: Tam- 
many always gets out its vote and so does the Repub- 
lican machine. The inference is that independent voters 
mean to take a larger part this year than ever before. 
The Germans are with Mr. Low, and so are a number of 
strong Republican associations. The chief events of 
the week were the letter of the Secretary of the Interi- 
or, Mr. Bliss, giving his reasons for desiring the elec- 
tion of General Tracy, and ex-President Harrison’s in- 
terview of the same general tenor. Mayor Strong, who 
spoke at a Low meeting, deprecated the interference of 
the National Administration, and pointed to the disas- 
ter that overtook Judge Folger, when Arthur was 
President, as a warning. The Henry George movement 
is probably making little or no headway. The United 
Democracy, feeling itself ignored by him and his man- 
agers, has nominated a Brooklyn man for Mayor. Ex- 
Postmaster Dayton has become the candidate on the 
George ticket for Comptroller, and will devote himself 
toa hot fight against Tammany, particularly against 
Croker’s dictatorship, which prevented Dayton from be- 
coming the Tammany candidate for Mayor. All hope 
of General Tracy’s withdrawal as the Republican can- 
didate appears not to have been abandoned. The Gen- 
eral is said to have remarked that if Mr. Low asked 
him to retire he would consider the proposition. 


THERE is no special change in the yellow fever epi- 
demic. In New Orleans it has appeared in some of the 
best drained, cleanest and finest resident streets of the 
city, and is leaving the slums. A large number of the 
deaths are cases that have been persistently concealed. 
In Galveston all reported cases are recovering, and 
there is a general relief from the panic. Some local 
physicians insist that it has not been yellow fever at all; 
others, however, support Dr. Guiteras, of the United 
States Marine Hospital service, in his diagnosis. Out- 
side of these cities the existence of cases, most of them 
not very severe, at different points, seems to show that 
the disease prevails pretty well over the States of Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, tho usually-in a mild form. 
One of the most serious aspects of the situation is the 
blocking of travel. Almost every small town has in- 
augurated a shotgun quarantine, with the result that 
the trains can stop only at the cities, and many have 
been taken off entirely. Dr. Guiteras has finished his 
survey and has returned to Washington to make his 
report. The total number of cases in New Orleans up 
to October 11th was 616, the number of deaths, 65. 
Similar figures from other places show that wherever the 
physicians and the Health Boards have a fair chanee 
they are able to meet the disease with considerable suc- 
cess. 





THE ice on the Yukon is getting thick and passage is 
almost blocked, but there are eighteen steamers on the 
river, so that as soon as it opens in the spring there will 
be little difficulty in getting provisions into Dawson 
City. Onthe Taiya (hitherto spelled Dyea) trail there 
is great suffering from a furious storm of wind and 
rain, and thousands of men are struggling back from 
the pass. There are many plans for winter travel; 
among others is one for a railroad from Taiya to the 
summit of Chilkoot Pass. There will be a system of 
aerial tramways across thecafion and the pass to Crater 
Lake, iron supports. being put in every hundred feet. 
It is to have a capacity of 120 tons daily, and is to be 
completed by January Ist. Other companies are sur- 
veying new routes upthe Yukon. The latest arrivals 
at St. Michaels are as enthusiastic as any of the first 
comers, claiming that the richness of the mines has not 
been overestimated. A British expert, however, 
while recognizing their value, thinks them less valua- 
ble. It is reported that at the session of Congress in 
December a strong effort will be made to secure 
the formation of a new Territory, to be called Lincoln 
Territory, out of Northwestern Alaska. This would 
have Mt. St. Elias as its southeastern boundary 
and the town of Weare on the Yukon, about halfway 
between Dawson City and St. Michaels, would be the 
capital. 


THERE is little of importance from either Spain or 
Cuba. The new Cabinet at Madrid has been in confer- 
ence with Cuban autonomists, but its supporters are 
clamoring for an energetic attempt to crush the rebel- 
lion. General Weyler is expected to leave Cuba this 
month, and his successor will sail shortly for his post. 
He is waiting for instructions, and the Cabinet has been 
trying to settle what they shall be. Meantime the reply 
to thé note of the United States is under consideration. 
It seems likely that it will not be communicated until 


certain other questions are decided. It is said that the 
note ‘will announce that Spain is unable to fix exactly 
the date when the war will be over; but the Ministers 
are persuaded that it will not continue long, because 
the situation of the rebels is critical, and the Spanish 
troops are sure of success, owing to the unfavorable 
situation of the rebels; and with the concession of au- 
tonomy, administrative and economic, which will be ef- 
fective before January, the Government hopes that ac- 
tual hostilities will end shortly. The Spanish press in 
Cuba is informed that United States Consul-General 
Lee will return soon to Havana, charged with the spe- 
cial mission of ascertaining what the insurgents think 
about autonomy. This is resented as an interference 
by an outsider unfriendly to Spain in what concerns 
Spain alone. The escape of the young Cuban girl, Miss 
Cisneros, from prison in Cuba through the assistance of 
agents of a New York newspaper, has caused a little 
popular excitement in this country. She is now in this 
city. One of the last acts of General Weyler is 
the granting of amnesty to forty-six political prisoners. 


THE fanatical rebellion in Brazil is apparently at an 
end. A terrible battle has just been fought at Canu- 
dos, and altho the full details have not yet been re- 
ceived, it is said that Conselheiro himself has been 
killed, together with 4,000 followers. Canudos was in- 
vested on all sides by the Government troops, and the 
fanatics, who were armed principally with knives and 
swords, were practically helpless under the fire from 
the rifles of the soldiers. The town was burned to the 
ground, and many of the fanatics preferred death by 
jumping into the flames to capture by Gsneral Oscar’s 
forces. One of the most remarkable facts in regard to 
the whole rebellion is that it has entirely baffled the 
press. No one knows for acertainty what the revolt was 
about or by what means it was carried on. Even our 
South American exchanges shed no light. This is large- 
ly due, no doubt, to the rigid censorship that Brazil 
holds over the telegraph lines and the local press. 
This much, however, is known. Conselheiro was first 
noticed one day last November marching through the 
streets of Canudos with a small band of followers sing- 
ing the old hymns of the time of the Empire. The po- 
lice ordered him to desist; but he refused to obey, and 
when they attacked him, he putthemtorout. His fol- 
lowers from that moment began to increase in numbers, 
and by the opening of the present year he had collect- 
ed 10,000 men and women about him. General Cesar 
was then sent to annihilate him. He risked an open 
battle, but was repulsed with heavy losses and suffered 
death himself. Ever since then the tanatics have been 
making petty inroads into the State of Bahia, burning 
the houses and crops, and poisoning the wells, while the 
Government forces have contented themselves with a 
few unsuccessful skirmishes and have been making ready 
for the battle that has just been fought. Sincea Repub- 
lican form of government has only been in existence in 
Brazil for the past seven years, it seems probable that 
this rebellion has been, in large part at least, an expres- 
sion of those who desire a return to the monarchy. At 
all events, Conselheiro’s ‘‘magnetic power” and ‘‘ su- 
pernatural ability’’ cannot account for the war. 


For some time it has been evident that the condition 
of the parties in England was not by any means satis- 
factory. Not only have the Liberals been disorganized 
and with no acknowledged head, Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William Harcourt each having very strong support- 
ers, but the Conservatives have been by no means 
united. The first serious manifestation of revolt was 
the resignation by Lord Londonderry of the presidency 
of the Northern Union of Conservative Associations, on 
the ground that Mr. Chamberlain in passing the Work- 
men’s Compensation bill has thrown the principle of 
true conservatism to the winds,and that unless the party 
puts a check upon him in home legislation it becomes 
virtually an organization for the promotion of radical 
measures. This action is looked uponin many quarters 
as very serious, and combined with the Bering Sea con- 
troversy, the troubles with France and elsewhere, gives 
a new significance to the defeat of the Government in 
some recent by-elections. Soon after that action came 
the announcement that Lord Salisbury had at last con- 
sented to a conference on the sealing question, in which 
the United States, England and Canada would partici- 
pate. There will thus be twoconferences, one between 
this country, Russia and Japan, to be followed by the 
other noted above. Following again close upon this 
came a report from London that Lord Salisbury desired 
to resign the Premiership and that an early reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet was probable. The reason given was 
that his health is unequal tothe strain and burden of 
his two offices of Premier and Foreign Minister. The 
report was promptly denied, but there is no doubt that 
it expressed the feeling of a large number of people 
who have disapproved very earnestly of his policy. 
The difficulty of selecting a successor and the well- 
known wish of the Queen that he remain are powerful 
factors in the matter. 
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THe Engineers strike continues to attract great at- 
tention. Efforts so far to secure a general strike of the 
federated trades seem to have failed, as also an appeal 
to the public for funds. The explanation of this, it is 
said, is that the engineers have in the past held them- 
selves aloof from other trades trouble, and now there is 
a general feeling that they can carry out their own fight. 
The extent of the strike, however, is occasioning much 


‘ disturbance to trade and manufactures. The Govern- 


ment’s naval program is being seriously affected, and 
there is talk of an effort to secure Government influence 
in favor of a compromisé. Mr. Gladstone was requested 
to intervene but declined to do so. Both employers and 
engineers are firm and claim to be able to carry their 
point, so that the end is by no means in sight. 


THE fuller reports of the proclamation by the Ameer 
of Afghanistan in answer to the appeal for help from 
the revolting Pathan tribes is distinctly un-Oriental in 
its directness. He shows them that it is nonsense for 
them to talk about a holy war when the King of Islam 
is on friendly terms with the English, and that the Mo- 
hammedans and generally influential leaders are taking 
sides with England. If they want to go ahead without 
a king, why that is entirely for them to say. He does 
not propose to interfere in their religious matters or 
prevent them from prosecuting their own objects so long 
as they are in accordance with the principles of religion; 
but, under the circumstances, to call this a religious 
revolt he considers absurd. With regard to the alleged 
cause of the rising, namely, the British occupation of 
Chitral, he says that the British Government does 
not desire to assess taxes on that land but to 
strengthen its own position and secure a barrier against 
invasion by Russia. As forinterfering himself he can- 
not do it merely because they have got into trouble. 
The time when matters might have been ameliorated, 
hesays, has passed by. He urges them not to think that, 
like Shere Ali, he is such a fool as to annoy and offend 
others for their sakes. Their real object was to make 
him fight the British Government, and if he were to do 
such a foolish thing he is sure they would assume the 
position of simple spectators. This plain talking ap- 
pears to have embarrassed them somewhat, for the only 
items that have come from the border during the past 
week have been of the submission of onetribe. The 
larger tribes seem to have done nothing. In England 
the discussion is becoming insistent as to whether the 
Government should content itself with severely punish- 
ing the tribesmen, and then leave them alone, or occupy 
the whole territory. 


Korea has become an Empire, King Li Heui having 
proclaimed himself Emperor. Just what the immediate 
object is is not evident, altho it has long been in the 
King’s mind to take the step, with a view to strengthen- 
ing his prestige with his own people. Recent investi- 
gations in Korean history have enforced a denial 
already set forth of any traditional suzerain rights on 
the part of China, and it is supposed that the King 
takes advantage of this to assert his equality with the 
Emperors both of China and Japan. As to the influence 
of Russia or Japan in the matter there is nothing to in- 
dicate its extent, altho Russian influence is quietly but 
rapidly consolidating. It is announced from Moscow 
that the section of the Siberian Railway between Vladi- 
vostock and Khabarovka is open to traffic, and that the 
two branch lines to the Chinese frontier will be com- 
plete next year. There is a large Russian force on the 
Manchurian frontier, and small bodies of troops have 
crossed the border nominally for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Manchurian railways. On every hand Rus- 
sia isclosing in on Korea and securing also a stronger 
hold upon her internal administration. 


From East Africa comes the report by an Englishman 
who has just returned from an expedition to Somali- 
land that last June an Abyssinian army of 3,000 men, 
under the famous general, Ras Mackonnen, was de- 
stroyed by the Somalis, only 69 men being allowed to 
escape and carry the news. According to the reports 
the Abyssinian general had been raiding somewhat be- 
yond the Abyssinian border. The Somalis surrounded 
him with large numbers, and overwhelmed him com- 
pletely. The fact that these tribesmen held large num- 
bers of Italian rifles is considered as evidence of the 
truth of their story, althothe report has not been con- 
firmed from Abyssinia itself. With regard to other re- 
ports of massacres, particularly that of an English ex- 
pedition under Mr. Cavendish, it is said that they are 
probably not correct, this last expedition especially be- 
ing in a different section of country. If the report is 
true it is significant in connection with the schemes for 
the extension of Abyssinian rule toward the White 
Nile, and shows that there are powerful tribes to be 
reckoned with. As yet no great attempt has been made 
to overcome the Somalis, their territory being inde- 
pendent. 
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Knowing and Doing. 


THE ages have paid many beautiful and enduring 
tributes to Truth. Men. have sought it with great 
earnestness, embraced it with great joy, and died in 
devotion to it. But this is not true ofall. The de- 
sire to know is a passion with some, a mere curi- 
osity with others, anda weak and wavering purpose 
with others. Some seek it only to be false to it. To 
know itis not necessarily to betrueto it. The world 
is full of painful examples of base betrayal, of which 
that of Judas is by no means an extreme type. Peter 
also knew it but denied it; Piiate had a glimpse of it 
but would not defend it. Christ alone of all who 
ever lived had the largest knowledge of it and the 
sincerest devotion to it. He never rejected it or be- 
trayed it, or failed to live it, or refused to suffer or 
die for it. Why was this? 

Some think that they, too, could be as true as He 
if they could know as he knew. He knew all truth, 
and therefore he could not be false to it. We are ig- 
norant of much of it, therefore we are true to none of 
it. But thisis utterly unsound. Truth is not like 
an object which the eye can take in wholly ata sin- 
gle glance, or the hand can grasp. It is as wide and 
diversified as the universe, of which the devoted study 
of a lifetime gives only the merest outlines. Thereare 
hidden things, deep things which we must search for 
and dig for. Webegin with elementary thingsand goon 
by a way crowded with mysteries. Truth does not come 
to us by supernatural revelation, nor by simple intel- 
lectual apprehension. We acquire it in some such 
way as we acquire daily strength. To see food or to 
grasp it in the hand, or to know its nature will not 
build up the human frame or prevent it from wast- 
ing. There must be added to knowledge appropria- 
tion and to appropriation assimilation. 

In the realm of divine truth, which is meant for the 
development and eternal happiness of the soul, the 
knowing must, to be helpful, be closely associated 
with the doing. Christ did not say to his disciples, 

«Happy are ye if ye know these things’’; but ‘If ye 
know these things happy are ye if ye dothem.’’ It 
was in the doing that they were to be blessed. This 
is the practical side of truth, the side which the life of 
the Master so beautifully illustrated. He was faith- 
ful in the least thingsas well as the greatest; in the 
most uneventful, as well as in the supreme, moment. 
His obedience was perfect, _ It is in this practical way 
that true material is obtained of which to build char- 
acter. The intellect apprehends it, the will adopts 





* bridge over the stream of death. 
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it, the heart embraces it, and it feeds and strengthens 
all the powers. 

The truth is worth all we pay for it. If there 
is toil and trouble and pain and sacrifices and 
losses in ‘seeking for it, defending it, living for it, 
there are compensations. One who builds upon it 
builds upon the everlasting rock. The floods are 
sure to come and the storms will beat upon it; but it 
is solid, immovable, eternal. One who builds upon it 
builds for time and for eternity. It is the only 
It survives all pos- 
sible assaults and makes hope sure. While the wild- 
est dreamsor the richest imagination carinot tran- 
scend its glories, it is the realm, not of fancy, but of 
the real. No one can unsettleit. Satan cannot pre- 
vail against one jot or tittle of it. Men may scout it, 
betray it, crucify it, and yet it remains the same. For 
we can do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth. Testimony for it no more surely establisnes 
it than attacks upon it. Whosoever loves it and 
serves it, to him it is life and joy unspeakable; but 
upon whomsoever it shall fall it will grind him to 
powder. 


Dr. Storrs and the American Board. 


AT the meeting of the American Board, held last 
week in New Haven, Dr. Storrs peremptorily and 
finally refused re-election, having finished ten years 
of service as President of the Board, and feeling that 
he had a right, with the return of peace and good-will 
and in consideration of his advancing age—he now 
being in his seventy-seventh year—to retire from 
service. It was the knowledge of his impending re- 
tirement and the necessity of acting wisely in the se- 
lection of his successor that drew to the meeting of 
the Board an unusual number of its corporate mem- 
bers and of visitors from all over the country. 

The American Board is the most venerable of all 
our missionary organizations. It was started in 1810, 
and held its first annual meetings in a minister’s 
study. Three of our principal denominations were 
for many years its supporters, and accordingly its cor- 
porate designation bears the name of no denomina- 
tion, altho it has now for the past twenty-five years 
been left to the sole support of Congregationalists, 
with the aid of such few Presbyterians as still prefer 
to make it the medium of their missionary contribu- 
tions. One other denomination surpasses it in the 
amount of money expended, but no other excels it in 
honorable record or in success. 

Dr. Storrs was called to the presidency of the 
American Board in succession to President Hopkins, 
and the ten years of his official service cover the 
stormy period of its history. He came to the posi- 
tion as a conservative, but by no means an obstruc- 
tionist, and he joined his policy with that of such 
other conservatives as Dr. Dexter, Dr. Quint, Presi- 
dent Bartlett and Henry D. Hyde, securing the res- 
toration of harmony and the granting of equal and 
fair representation to all. He had a difficult task in 
hand which required all his wisdom and all his posi- 
tive determination, for his advice was at times vigor- 
ously opposed or even rejected by the officers. But 
with unswerving purpose he carried out his policy, 
which was again and again approved by the Board 
until peace was declared between the warring factions 
at the meeting in Worcester, and has since reigned. 
.The churches of the denomination and the Board 
recognize and are not slow to express their apprecia- 
tion of his service. The eagerness with which they 
listened to his ‘‘exaugural’’ on Thursday night was 
a witness to this fact. 

Among all the names which had been publicly pro- 
posed for the succession to Dr. Storrs that of the 
man finally chosen did not appear. A number of 
those nominated by their admirers refused to stand. 
Among them were Judge Brewer, Mr. Capen and 
President Tucker. The friends of President Tucker 
and Dr. Lyman pressed their names, notwith- 
standing the unwillingness of these gentlemen to ac- 
cept the office. But it was thought best by the nom- 

inating committee to go outside of all the names that 
had been presented, and select a pastor of recognized 
ability and character. We believe Dr. Lamson will 
make a wise administrator and adviser. He is a grad- 
uate and trustee of Amherst College, and has served 
as pastor in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Worcester, Mass., 
and now is pastor of the First Church in Hartford. 

As successor to the beloved Mr. Blatchford of Chi- 
cago, it was fitting that Mr. D. Willis James should be 
made Vice-President, even tho he is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church in New York of which Dr. 
Parkhurst is pastor. He has been a warm supporter 
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of the Board for many years, and his election recall 

the time when his friend, William E. Dodge, held the 
same position. He is a man of the finest character, 
of large generosity and of quick decision, and is con- 
nected with one of the strongest business houses in 
this city. 

Apart from the overshadowing personal matters 
that came before the Board due tothe resignation of 
Dr. Storrs, the chief interest attached toa svurpri- 
singly radical special paper offered by the Prudential 
Committee; one which shows that the Prudential 
Committee is not giving itself simply to old routine 
but is ready toconsider large questions of policy. We 
believe that the case of Hawaii is the only one in the 
history of modern missions in which a Protestant: mis- 
sionary society has graduated one of its missions; 
and there, after some years, the American Board re- 
sumed its mission service. Possibly the work of the 
large missionary society in Travancore, South India, 
presents a nearly parallel case. This paper raised the 
question whether mission work should be continued in 
any field more than two or three generations. In 
some missions the grandchildren of the first missiona- 
ries are at work, and two generations of pastors have 
been educated. Some have thought that under these 
circumstances the mission churches should be left to 
themselves to work out their own destiny, as with the 
churches planted by St. Paul, with only such occa- 
sional supervision and advice and help as might be 
called for. There has also been of late some consid- 
erable criticism of the policy of the Board in expending 
so much for higher education, and the difficulty of 
the Doshisha in Japan has added emphasis to the 
objection. The influence of the modern Bible evan- 
gelistic schools is also opposed to the higher educa- 
tion; and the paper of the Prudential Committee, 
read by Mr. Hall, also asked whether disproportion- 
ate emphasis had been put on education. We do not 
believe that the Prudential Committee wished it 
understood that such is their opinion, and indeed it 
was not the opinion of the committee to which the 
paper was referred. But the questions are so large, 
involving, as they do, the possible withdrawal before 
long from old missions, and also the withdrawal from 
missions in Papal lands, that it was not to be settled 
by any sudden decision, and it was wisely left over for 
further consideration. The movement for the elec- 
tion of women as corporate members was advanced a 
single stage by the report that there is no legal obsta- 
cle in the way, and the question itself will come up 
for further consideration next year. 

It has been a good year for the American Board, a 
year of peace, of service and of hope.. We believe 
that larger contributions will. be given to the Board 
and that the period of its depression is passed. It 
never had a warmer place in the love of the churches. 


The Real Issue. : 


THE campaign for Mr. Seth Low, candidate of 
the Citizens’ Uniun, has become practically a cam- 
paign against the claims of party or rather of party 
politicians. The candidates of the Republican and of 
the Tammany and Silver Democratic factions are all 
insisting that party and party questions are in issue. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Bliss, has come 
to the support of the Republican ticket on the ground 
that a victory this fall is necessary to insure the re- 
sults of the victory of last fall. Ex-President Harri- 
son in an interview argues strongly in the same way. 
His personal friendship for General Tracy, who was a 
member of his Cabinet, is probably the chief reason 
for his interest. The supporters of Henry George 
urge that he is standing for something more than the 
mayoralty of the great city. They regard him as 
representing the interests for which Mr. Bryan stood 
last year. The Tammany Democracy assumes to be 
the regular Democracy and contends that in its suc- 
cess the Democratic Party throughout the country 
would be benefited. j 

It is really, therefore, in large part a fight for the 
supremrcy of party. National issues are not really at 
stake. But the argument is that you must not break 
down or ignore party organizations,even in a municipal 
campaign, for if you do these organizations will suf- 
fer when questions of national concern are up for set- 
tlement. Doubtless this reasoning will appeal 
strongly to many partisans; but it will hardly bear 
close examination. 

Ex-President Harrison says that if Mr. Low were 
known not to be in favor of sound money, business 
men would fall away from him. Thisistrue. Mr. 
Low is known to be thoroughly sound on this ques- 
tion; otherwise he would not have been nominated; 
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not because he might not have made a good Mayor, 
but because it would have divided his support unnec- 
essarily. It would have been a fact affecting his 
availability. But it being admitted that he is a sound- 
money man, as sound as General Tracy, why was it 
thought necessary to nominate General Tracy? Mr. 
Low was already in the field. He had the support not 
of Bryan Democrats or Tammany Democrats, but 
mainly of sound-money Democrats and Republicans. 
[t there was an anxiety to prevent the success of the 
Tammany or Bryan Democracy, why did the Repub- 
lican organization proceed to put a separate ticket 
in the field, which could only have the effect of divi- 
ding the sound-money vote? It is to be remembered 
that Mr. Low was first nominated. His nomination 
was really decided upon months before General Tracy 
was thought of asacandidate. Those who know Mr. 
Low well know that he is as sound a Republican as 
General Tracy himself. It cannot be, then, that it 
was the cause of sound money that the Republican 
organization was most anxious to serve, for the suc- 
cess of Mr. Low against either Judge Van Wyck or 
Henry George never could have been regarded as a 
victory for Bryanism. 

The simple fact is that General Tracy is the candi- 
date of an organization which exists quite as much 
for what it can get out of the city government as 
for National and State campaigns. The machine 
men want a partisan government for the Greater New 
York. They want it to be Republican, if possible, 
but partisan at all events; if not Republican, then 
Democratic, of either the Tammany or Bryan stripe. 
Their objection istoa non-partisan administration. 
They cannot find fault with Mr. Low’s Republican- 
ism. They know he is a sound Republican in nation- 
al issues. It has been shown that he has always 
voted the Republican ticket in Presidential years. 
He was as sound on the national issues last year as 
Senator Platt himself. The Republican machine is 
not fighting him, therefore, for these reasons, but 
simply because he stands on a plattorm which utterly 
ignores party in municipal affairs, and is pledged to 
administer the business of the city in entire independ- 
ence of all parties. They want a man responsible to 
party. _Mr. Seth Low will be responsible only to the 
people. 

This is the real reason of the unfortunate division 
which endangers the success of Mr. Low and makes 
it impossible for General Tracy to be elected. But 
for this division the Tammany candidate would have 
no prospect of success. The Henry George move- 
ment has drawn many thousand voters from him. If 
the Republicans would do what they did when Mayor 
Strong was a candidate, Mr. Low, who is as good a 
Republican as Mr. Strong and is as well equipped 
for the mayoralty, would be sure of election. There 
was no necessity of bringing the Republican 
machine into this election. The Republicans would 
have gravitated naturally to the support of Mr. Low, 
and the result, which could not have compromised the 
Republican Party, or the national policies for which 
the Republican Party stands, would have been a 
great triumph forthe cause of good government in the 
Greater New York. As it is, defeat and only defeat 
can come to the Republican organization; and it will 
moreover be responsible, also, for the defeat of Mr. 
Low, if the Tammany ticket should succeed, as is 
quite possible. Our hope is that the Republican 
vote for Mr. Low will be vastly larger than the Re- 
publican organization is willing to admit. It may be 
large enough, with the help of the other elements, to 
save the day. 


Justice Field’s Retirement. 


Mr. ASSOCIATE JUSTICE FIELD retires from the 
United States Supreme Court full of years and full of 
honors. He has the distinction of having served on 
the Supreme Bench longer than any of his predeces- 
sors, exceeding by some months the remarkable terms 
of John Marshall and Joseph Story, each of whom 
served thirty-four years, or more than a third of a 
century. At the age of eighty-one he surely has the 
right to spend the remainder of his days in well- 
earned rest, He might, under the law, have retired 
in 1886 with a life pension; but he has spent these 
eleven years in active service, and they are not among 
the least useful of his judicial life. 

Some idea of the labor Justice Field has performed 
in his long term in Washington may be gathered 
from his statement that he has written 620 opinions, 
not including dissenting opinions. Counting in his 
previous judicial service he has ‘‘ voiced the decision 
in 1,042 cases.’ This is a record of industry which 
probably has been seldom equaled. Mr, Field’s 
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opinions, often most elaborate, were prepared with 
great care and form a body of judicial literature of 
singular learning, ability and clearness of thought. 

Among Mr. Field’s eminent judicial qualities was 
that of fidelity to his convictions. Nobody believes 
that personal considerations or desire of popular 
favor ever swerved him from the line of strict judicial 
action. ‘‘I have not shunned,”’ he says in his letter 
of farewell to the court, ‘‘to declare in every case 
coming before me for decision the conclusions which 
my deliberate convictions compelled me to arrive at 
by the conscientious exercise of such abilities and 
acquirements as I possessed.” Mr. Field, tho not 
active in politics, did not wholly escape, at one period, 
a slight attack of the Presidential fever; but his am- 
bition was not allowed to interfere with his judicial 
duties. 

Mr. Field's long and eminent service directs atten- 
tion to the great value of the principle of life tenure 
in the judicial office. For high character, for inde- 
pendence, for freedom from partisan influences, no 
court in the world stands higher than the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It could not be so, if the 
Justices were subject to election for terms, like Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Senators. They would be 
more or less in politics, and their independence 
would, in a measure, be broken down. Holding their 
positions for life, they are left perfectly free to decide 
all cases according to the best legal light they can ob- 
tain. 

Mr. Field has the profound respect of the whole 
country, without regard to party. It is doubtful if 
the universal esteem would have been increased if he, 
instead of General Garfield, had succeeded Mr. Hayes 
in the Presidency. He might have adopted policies 
which party, if not people, would have condemned 
and remembered with bitterness. A Justice of our 
Supreme Court has a unique place of honor. 





Steady Progress. 


THE Mohonk Indian Conference, which held its 
annual three days’ session last week, embodied in its 
platform the conviction that the Indians are making 
steady progress along the road of civilization. This 
was gathered largely from the encouraging report by 
ex-Senator Dawes of the negotiations with the tribes 
in the Indian Territory. As nearly one-fourth of all 
the Indians of the United States are in that Terri- 
tory, if law and order can be thoroughly established 
there reforms of all kinds will go on with. tremen- 
dous momentum. j 

Another cheerful report was of the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes of Oklahoma, by Major Woodson, the effi- 
cient agent there. With characteristic vigor, kind- 
ness and common sense he has insisted on the Indians 
living upon the lands already assigned to them in sev- 
eralty. The Government still gives rations to these 
tribes, and the agent took advantage of this system by 
withholding the dole from those who were disobedient 
to instructions. inthis way he compelled the break- 
ing up of the big camps, and the people are now build- 
ing for themselves permanent homes, raising hay, oats 
and cattle and showing themselves capable of self-sup- 
port. 

Superintendent Hailmann’s work as an organizer 
and educator received unqualified commendation. 
His plans to transfer schools to State care mature 
slowly, but several States are assuming the responsi- 
bility of the education of Indian children within their 
limits. This work will go on faster as civilization, 
with its accompanying cleanliness, progresses. There 
is no social barrier between the Indians and whites 
which would make trouble between the two; but tidy 
children naturally resent being thrown into too close 
association with boys and girls from the tepees and 
lodges. 

Work in the various Government schools improves 
every year under the fostering generosity of Congress, 
$3,231,771.35 having been appropriated for the cur- 
rent year. Since the Dawes Bill was passed nearly 
sixty thousand allotments of land have been made 
to Indians, and a great many are now self-supporting. 

The progress has been so gradual, tho steady dur- 
ing the past five years, that a spirit of impatience has 
been evoked in those who think it should speed on. 
Slow governmental methods do not suit those who 
would hurry the mills of the gods. They are perhaps 
justified in some impatience, especially when abuses 
are found to exist in certain reservations and when 
time is wasted at headquarters by a duplication of 
work that would not be tolerated in a first-class busi- 
ness house. But on the whole there is more reason 
for congratulation than for faultfinding. The prin- 
ciples of reform are accepted and in such matters of 
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practical detail as the employment of more field ma- 
trons, the further introduction of reindeer into 
Alaska, and the decision to allow Indian boys from 
the State of New York to attend the schools of Car- 
lisle and Hampton, those principles find embodiment 
in part to the great advantage and comfort of the In- 
dian people from the cold regions of the north to the 
east and the south. The friends of the Indian may 
confidently look forward for more rapid progress in 
the years to come, and this advance may well be attrib- 
uted to the benign and salvatory influence of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference. 


WHILE the reply of the British Government to the 
proposals of our bimetallic commission has not yet 
been formally communicated, there is no doubt at all 
what its tenor will be. England will refuse to take part 
in any conference toconsider how international bimetal- 
lism can be established. It can really do nothing to 
promote the cause, however urgent may be the solici- 
tation of the United States and France and a small 
party of English bimetallists. It cannot reopen the 
mints of India, nor can it venture to increase the hold- 
ings of silver by the Bank of England. The proposal 
of the governor of the bank to do this aroused a storm 
of indignation among business men and capitalists; and 
last week the Chancellor of the Exchequer was deluged 
with communications from solid British financiers pro- 
testing against further dallying with the silver question. 
Our commissioners, therefore, will return without hav- 
ing accomplished anything except to prove that inter- 
national bimetallism is adream. President McKinley 
has now conscientiously redeemed the pledge which he 
gave to the Convention that nominated him to seek for 
an international understanding. The commissioners 
selected were not enemies of silver, but among its 
stanchest friends. Senator Wolcott and ex-Vice-Pres- 
ident with General Paine, have spent 
months in Europe and have done all that the most zeal- 
ous friends of the cause could do. They have demon- 
strated that what is sought it is impossible to obtain, 
and it isnow time todrop the subject. Further agita- 
tion of it can only do injury, and any hopes that may 
be held out for it will be false hopes. 


Stevenson, 


No blame, but only praise, is to be given to Jhe 
Voice for its plain-spoken testimony about the Princeton 
Inn. Its correspondent took a room there, just as the 
term began, ordered a half pint of whisky sent to his 
room, went down again and again to the grill-room, 
and saw students by the dozens standing bythe bar and 
drinking whisky as wellas beer. Ateleven o’clock the 
curtains were drawn down, and from the outside 
everything seemed closed; but on entering from an in- 
side passage he found forty-one students drinking and 
singing. He had met two students outside reeling away 
from the place. This seems to dispose of the positive 
statements made by trustees of the University and others 
that there is no bar and that no whisky is sold to stu- 
dents. The Inn was opened in 1893 and was intended, 
we are told, to be ‘‘second to none for its quiet and 
refined management”’ and the comforts afforded to ‘‘the 
most cultured and best class of families,’’ etc. It would 
have been far better if this first-class place had never 
been opened. It is little short of a scandal that it 
should tempt young men by its apparent respectability to 
ruinous courses. We are not complaining because this is 
an ordinary saloon, but because it is one for which pro- 
tessors and professors’ wives appiied for a license, and 
because it was built and is runinthe professed inter- 
ests of the University. Such a hotel ought to have no 
bar. It is a matter of decency. Saloons are not to be 
made respectable. 


WHEN an editor of unusual personal force dies it is 
always said that the race of the great editors is passing 
away, that we shall have no more Bryants and Greeleys 
and Raymonds. So it will be said that Charles A. Dana, 
of the New York Sun, who passed away last Sunday, 
was the last of hiskind. We do not believe it, but with 
him we may say that the company of great editors of 
his generation are now dead. Mr. Dana was well 
worthy to be counted with the greatest of them, when 
measured by attainment or intellectual force. He had 
all of Bryant’s knowledge and appreciation of pure lit- 
erature, and he showed it in his ‘‘ Household Book of 
Poetry.” He far surpassed them all in varied and mis- 
cellaneous knowledge, and was the proper editor of 
the ‘‘ American Cyclopedia.’’ Even Horace Greeley, 
could not excel him in the power of nervous, emphatic 
expression. He could say ‘‘lie’’ as vigorously as the 
chief editor of the Zribune. Mr. Dana’s genius found 
all the available schools of training that fitted him for 
his editorial career. He began as a social enthusiast 
for the extreme of socialism, in the famous Brook Farm 
which his practical genius might have made a success if 
he had not been the only practical man in the company. 
He was next an editor in Boston, and then Mr. Greeley’s 
close associate on the 7riduue. Then he was Assistant 
Secretary of War under Lincoln and Stanton, in a posi- 
tion ‘to know intimately allthe secrets of our War his- 
tory. Afterthe War he established Zhe Sun and gave 
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it its character and remarkable success. He seletted, 
as his associates, young men of the highest scholastic 
training, to whom he taught a directness and sharpness of 
thought, with absolute simplicity of plain, correct utter- 
ance that has made Zhe Sun the admiration of lovers of 
good English, eventhothey cannot endure its doctrines. 
Mr. Dana in his mature life quite gave up the rosy 
glamours of his youth, and was intensely practical. He 
defended with argument and ridicule the rights of prop- 
erty against the modern representatives of Brook Farm. 
He was the most inconsistent and often abusive of men 
and never tired of repeating a bitter epithet. He was 
a splendid example of mental force not always directed 
to moral ends, but always pugnaciously and generally 
delightfully stimulating. But there are and will be 
other great editors to succeed him. 





IN the first number of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, forty 
years ago, Ralph Waldo Emerson had a poem called 
‘‘ Brahma,” which puzzled both critics and common 
readers. Some said it was the greatest poem of the 
century; some said it was nonsense. The first verse 
ran as follows: 


“If the red slayer think he slays, 
Orif the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again.’’ 
That winter it happened that a relative of the poet 
Longfellow living in another State, boughta sleigh and 
in a family letter to the cousins in Cambridge, there 
was a wail lest the January thaw, which had followed 
the purchase, should keep them from enjoying the gay 
cutter that season. When the letter was -answered, 
Longfellow contributed this verse which has, we be- 
lieve, never been printed : 


To —— ON THE PURCHASE OF A SLEIGH. 


If the red sleigher think he sleighs, 

Or if the sleighin’ think it is sleighin’, 
They know not well the subtle ways 

Of snow, that comes—and goes again. 


It is delightful to find Longfellow parodying his friend 
Emerson. 


A VALUED correspondent writes us: 


Listen to my tale of wo! That’s a fine readable article 

by Mr. Jerome Hopkins on *‘ Pioneers of Music in Ameri- 
ca,’’ which with refreshing courage and taste dares to 
praise Thalberg and Gottschalk and to call Julien “the 
great.’’ But it dismisses Lowell Mason as one of ‘‘a tribe 
of so-called church-music propagandists,” classing him 
with L. W. Emerson, W. B. Bradbury, I, B. Woodbury, P. 
P. Bliss, ‘“‘and others.’’ Well, but he is not mentioned. 
**So-called church music propagandist!’”” Lowell Mason 
worked ionger, harder, more widely in this land to create 
zeal in reading music for the sake of singing real chorals at 
church than any other man ever worked in any land. And 
his work was attended with an enthusiasm, the like of 
which never followed even Theodore Thomas, our great 
national teacher in orchestral music. 
_ A few years ago Mr. LeJeune, organist at St. John’s in 
New York, attacked Lowell Mason’s compositions, ridicu- 
ling their free use of thirds,while William Mason sat on the 
front seat and stood it as well as he could. I never knew 
Lowell Mason, but as a student and a hard worker in 
church music these many years, I feel as much hurt as his 
son did, when any scornful word is spoken of the man who 
did more for legitimate church music than any other did or 
will get a chance to in our land. Lowell Mason hardly did 
a frivolous thing in his life. Think of the missionary 
hymns, Rockingham, Hebron, Ward, Boylston, Naomi, 
Downs, Harwell, Haddam, Uxbridge, Meribah, Cowper, 
not to go on through the long list of serious tunes which fit 
the hymns our fathers sang to them, and we sing to them. 
I think there is a deal of snobbery among the musicians 
who love the best music—-and I have just got through edit- 
ing a hymnal made up of the best more rigorously than 
almost any other book. But why ridicule the trunk of the 
tree because we are branches? The trunk bears us, not we 
the trunk. 

All this scorn and silence about Mason-and about Grea- 
torex’s very different but very great contribution to 
musical taste in America, is just ignorance—ignorance 
more than it is prejudice. 





A COMMITTEE of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis is doing admirable work in securing each year 
a series of lectures from distinguished European or 
American scholars, to be delivered at various centers, 
on some subject connected with Comparative Religion. 
This season the lecturer is the well-known English bib- 
lical scholar, Professor Cheyne, Canon of Rochester. 
His topic will be ‘‘ Jewish Religious Life after the 
Exile,” and the six lectures in-the course will be ‘« Re- 
ligious Life in Judea before the Arrival of Nehemiah”: 
‘* Nehemiah, Ezra and Manassah, or the Reconstitu- 
of the Jewish and the Samaritan Communities”; “ Jew- 
ish Religious Ideas, and the Hindrances to Their Per- 
fect Development”; ‘Jewish Wisdom, its Meaning, Ob- 
ject and Varieties’; ‘‘ Orthodox and Heretical Wis- 
dom, Contemporary Levitical Piety”; ‘* Judaism, its 
Power oi Attracting Foreigners: its Higher Theology, 
to Greece, Persia and Babylon.’’ These lectures are 
delivered under the auspices of the institutions which 
support the enterprise, and accerdingly Prefesser 
Cheyne will speak at Cornell University, November 
Ist-6th; in New York Mondays and Wednesdays of the 
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- three weeks following; in Brooklyn on the successive 


Tuesdays beginning November gth, also in New Haven, 
Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore and An- 
dover. Canon Cheyne will not conclude his lectures 
until nearly the end of January, and they will then be 
published ina volume by thePutnams. This willafforda 
rare opportunity to hear the most distinguished of Eng- 
lish biblical scholars. 


Pror. CourTENAY De KALB wishes to reaffirm the 
statements of his article on the miners’ strike, which a 
Pittsburg correspondent last week brought into ques- 
tion. Professor De Kalb, who is a mining engineer by 
profession, and who visited the mines in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia before and during the strike, had 
said that the miners in Pennsylvania received no pay 
for mining the coal which sifted through the screens, 
and he represented the loss to them as nearly forty-five 
percent. Our Pittsburg correspondent affirmed that a 
difference was made in the pay of miners between the 
‘“‘run of the mine”’ and screened coal, thirty-four cents 
a ton being paid for the former and fifty-four cents for 
the latter. Professor De Kalb admits that at the mines 
in the McConnellsville basin, where the strike did not 
extend, this difference obtains, but insists that his state- 
ment as made in August was absolutely correct, adding 
that he can ‘‘ only reaffirm the hardships of miners who 
starve on thirty-four cents per ton for run of mine, and 
can point to other mines where the poor fellows get 
only twenty-one cents a ton.”’. With regard to the criti- 
cism on his statement respecting the injunctions issued 
by the courts against strikers, he says that he gave the 
facts as he and thousands of others saw them in Penn- 
sylvania during the strike. The wording of the injunc- 
tions was‘‘ vague and indeterminate.’’ As interpreted 
and enforced by the executors of the law, ‘‘ the 
miners were prevented from marching and drumming 
up recruits by parade, which is one of the oldest meth- 
ods known of gaining adherents to any cause of re- 
form.” Mr. De Kalb continues: 


Such demonstrations by men wholly unarmed and en- 
tirely peaceable in their behavior was construed as “‘in- 
timidating.’’ The efforts of the operators, in the hearing 
upon the question of making the injunction permanent, to 
prove that violence and threats of violence had been made, 
dwindled down to only a few cases where individuals who 
were hot-headed had indulged in opprobrious words, and 
the body of marchers always suppressed such men and pre- 
served order. Moreover, the men when walking on the 
public roads in squads of four or five, or even in pairs, 
were required to turn back when met by the deputies if 
they confessed to being strikers. 


Professor De Kalb says he came in contact with both 
miners and operators and heard and saw both sides, 
and he adds that the more he saw the more outraged did 
he feel that such ‘‘ browbeating and tyranny and injus- 
tice could be perpetrated under cover of American law.”’ 


Tue fact that the Supreme Court of Illinois has with- 
in a few days convened for the first time in fifty years 
in what may be considered a permanent home, calls.at- 
tention in an interesting way to the power which the 
small politician is able to exert in a great State. 
Constitution of 1848, Illinois was divided into three 
grand divisions, and provision was made for sessions 
of the court alternately at Ottawa, Mount Vernon and 
Springfield. As early as 1869~’70, when another Con- 
stitutional Convention was held, the people, both lay- 
men and lawyers, were complaining of the inconven- 
ience of attendance upon a traveling court; but the 
most that could be secured from the Convention was a 
provision giving to the Legislature authority to consoli- 
date it at some time in the future. For nearly thirty 
years that portion of the Bar which has at heart the 
public interest, has been trying to secure the enactment 
of a law establishing the court permanently at one 
place; and such an act having been passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, the State Capital has been 
made the seat of the supreme tribunal. A few men, 
elerks, deputy clerks and minor officers of court, law- 
yers who lived in or near Ottawa or Mount Vernon, and 
the hotel proprietorsand storekeepers of those places, 
opposed the change, and these local and purely selfish 
interests were sufficient for over a quarter of a century 
to defeat reform legislation. The fear of what is known 
as the “country vote”’ seems to be bred in politicians, 
and in this instance it was strong enough to keep an 
eminently respectable court on wheels during a very 
long period, when, as everybody knew, the court could 
have performed its duties much more satisfactorily if it 
had been allowed to spend its time when off the bench 
in the consulting room instead of on the road, 





An address lately delivered at St. Paul, Minn., be- 
fore the Farmers’ National Congress, upon State aid 
to country roads, deserves a rather careful considera- 
tion. The speaker, Mr. Dorner, of the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen, advocated State aid as_the most impor- 
tant factor in the crusade for better highways, because 
it meets the objection generally made by farmers, that 
it is impossible to have macadam roads in country dis- 
tricts, unless it is proposed to saddle the rural popula- 
tion with enormous burdens of taxation. There is an 
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evident drift toward State aid; and already a few of the 
Eastern commonwealths have adopted the prin¢iple. In 
New Jersey the abutting property owners pay ten per 
cent. of the cost, the State one-third, and the county the 
remainder; and in Connecticut the State, the county and 
the town each contributes a third. Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts have adopted similar laws, and Wash- 
ington has gone so far as to build some of her roads en- 
tirely from the State funds. The only objection to this 
principle comes from the cities. But the cities really 

have a considerable share in the benefits that come from 

good country roads, because the farmers, on account of 

the better facilities for transportation, can sell them 

their produce cheaper. It is stated that at least twice 

as heavy a load can be carried on a macadam road as 

on the ordinary country highway. It needs no argu- 
ment to show where the benefit to the country mer- 
chant, the village doctor, the wandering pedler, and 
the hosts of city and country bicyclists comes in. 





Enrico Ferri, the famous Italian statesman and pe- 
nologist, who made the prediction in his recent volume: 
on ‘‘ Criminal Sociology ’’ that the system of conditional! 
sentence, parole and probation would prove a compar-. 
ative failure not long after its earliest application, 
should see the Twenty-first Annual Report of the El- 
mira State Reformatory just issued. The report gives 
statistics in regard to the prisoners since the opening of 
the institution in 1876. It seems that there have been 
all told 8,139 inmates, of whom 7,708 have been sen- 
tenced for indefinite terms. Of these 5,083 were paroled 
for good behavior, and it is estimated in detail that 4,225 
or 81.1 percent. of them have been reformed; 52 or 1.0 
per cent. have been returned to the Reformatory and 
are now remaining there; and 29 or .06 per cent. have 
died; thus leaving 15.3 per cent. who have probably re- 
turned to criminal practices and contact. That is, 81.1 
per cent. of all the prisoners released on probation, or 
a little over §1 per cent. of all the prisoners committed 
to the institution have been reformed—a record most 
remarkable when‘one considers what is being done for 
the reformation of prisoners in most other penological) 
institutions. Professor Ferri’s method of punishing: 
criminals according to their ‘‘ biological and psycho- 
logical character,’’ may be the more scientific, but the: 
Elmira system certainly shows better results than any- 
thing yet attempted. 





....Another of the European nations is taking the 
next great step in socialism, that of the purchase of its 
railroads. By a vote of more than three to one the 
Swiss National Council has voted to purchase the prin- 
cipal railroads of Switzerland at a cost of about $200,- 
000,000. The United States now lags behind the civil- 
ized nations of the earth in the national or municipal 
control of monopolies, for the Government does not 
even have postal savings banks or run the telegraphs; 
and the reason given for our backwardness is that in 
this country the corruption of the public service makes 
it unsafe. We believe itis a slander upon the moral-- 
ity of the people. 


.... King Chulalongkorn of Siam, isan acknowledged! 
authority on Buddhism, and the Buddhist priests of 
southeastern Asia have been planning a general re-- 
vival of their faith under his lead. During his recent 
visit to Madrid he wanted to see a bull-fight, but was told! 
that that had been omitted from the festivities in honor 
of him for fearof wounding his religious susceptibilities. 
On his reply that his religion only forbade the killing 
of cows, a bull-fight was arranged. This will be good 
news to some Theosophists, and perhaps Swami Vive- 
kananda will take refuge in Buddhism the next time he 
wants to take beef atan American restauranf. 


....The diocesan priets of St. Louis are taking some 
comfort in the failure of the Marquette Club, ‘‘ the 
pride of the Catholic aristocracy of St. Louis.” It rep- 
resented the wealthier Catholics of that city; but what 
the priests took offense at was the fact that by its con- 
stitution the moderator of the club must be a Jesuit, 
appointed by the Jesuit Provincial This was re- 
garded as ‘‘ an outrageous discrimination,” andan ‘ in- 
sult offered to the priests of the ‘diocese,’ and the 
priests stood aloof from the club and refused all invi- 
tations to its meetings. Their hostility very likely con- 
tributed to the bankruptcy of the club. 


ws.‘ Our venerated Mestorian institution of learning, 
Princeton University,’’ is declared by the Presbyterian 
Synod of Indiana to be ‘* complicated with the rum traf- 
fic.” We hope it will not also be complicated with the 
Nestorian heresy by the Synod’s wording of its action. 
Princeton is the Nestor of Presbyterian institutions but, 
not the Nestorius of the Presbyterian Church. It might, 
we suppose, be called Nestoric. 


....What means our Milwaukee Catholic contempo-« 
rary by telling us of a young woman who has entered a 
convent to become a nun, ‘*‘ because her employer twice 
proposed to her, and she looked upon matrimony with 
horror’? Is that to be approved? Is not matrimony 4 
holy sacrament, according to the Catholic Church—nong 
holier? 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Annual Meeting of the American Board. 


Tue American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, representing the Congregational churches of 
tthe country, the oldest of our foreign mission societies, 
held its eighty-seventh anniversary in New Haven, last 
week, in the Hyperion Theater. The great convenience 
of the location and the expectation that a new President 
would be chosen, drew together an unusual number of 
the voting corporate members, and a large attendance of 
other supporters of the Society. Even at the opening 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon the seats on the platform 
reserved for the corporate members were occupied by a 
hundred persons, and the main floor and first gallery of 
the auditorium were well filled. 

_ As the visitors met each other the first and absorbing 
question was, ‘‘ Who will be elected to succeed Dr. 
Storrs?” It soon appeared that several names would 
‘have to be eliminated, because it would be imagined 
that they represented one or the other of the two ex- 
tinct factions in the old controversies. This operated 
especially against President Tucker, whose period as 
professor at Andover Seminary coincided with the con- 
flict, altho he had then drawn no personal antagonisms. 
Because of his activity on the same side the names of 
Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, and Dr. Gordon, of the 
Old South, Boston, were not brought forward, altho 
mentioned with great favor privately. Onthe other 
hand it was against the candidacy of Mr. Capen, of 
Boston, who had many advocates for the position that 
he was supposed to have been on the other side in the 
old contest, his partner, Mr. Torrey, having been one of 
those whocould not be reconciled to the peace at the 
Worcester meeting. It was the growing impression 
from the beginning of the meeting that Dr. A. J. Lyman, 
of Brooklyn, would be chosen, both as one who was not 
known to have been active in that controversy, and as 
the representative of Dr. Storrs and the man whom he 
was supposed to prefer. The annual sermon which Dr. 
Lyman had preached two years before had madea great 
impression in his favor. 

Professor Fisher made a happy address of welcome, 
in which he made a hit by characterizing President 
Storrs as ‘‘ first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of the American Board ’’; and the response of 
Dr. Storrs was equally happy, and referred to the com- 
fort which Vice-President Blatchford and himself might 
take from the kind expressions of Professor Fisher after 
the unusual applause which had attended their entrance 
into the hall, and which it might be assumed was given 
because they had both presented their positive resigna- 
tion. It reminded him of the story of two old Scotch- 
women talking together about the Queen’s Jubilee, and 
one expressed her wonder why it was; and the other 
said: ‘‘ Nothing extraordinary; we may have one, either 
of us.”” ‘‘Why, how do you mean?” ‘* Well,” said 
she, ‘‘you know twenty-five years married, that isa 
silver wedding; fifty years married, a golden wedding; 
when the old man dies, that is jubilee.” The re- 
mainder of the first day was occupied with the reading 
of the Annual Survey of Missions, the Report of the 
Home Department, and, in the evening, the sermon by 
Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of Detroit, alternate for R. 
R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn, who had been obliged 
to go abroad for his health, and who returned much im- 
proved just in time to attend the meeting. Dr. Boyn- 
ton’s sermon was from the text John 21: 17, Christ’s 
third question to Peter, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?”’ Peter’s re- 
sponse, and the command, ‘‘ Feed my lambs,’’ and was 
an eloquent presentation of the motives for mission 
work. 

On Wednesday morning after the reading ot the re- 
ports of the three co-operating committees having their 
centers in Boston, New York and Chicago, President 
Storrs appointed the committee on nomination of offi- 
cers, consisting of Justice Brewer, Drs. Behrends, 
Burnham, Little and Vose, Professor Fisher, D. Willis 
James, Judge Shipman and G. H. Whitcomb. The 
composition of the committee indicated that Justice 
Brewer, as well as Professor Fisher, refused to bea 
candidate for the succession to Dr. Sterrs. The com- 
mittee, if possibly overweighted with Eastern members 
(only Dr. Burnham being from west of New York), was 
a very fair one from the point of view of the former 
party divisions. It held its meetings nearly all day,and 
did not reach full conclusions till its last meeting on 
Thursday morning. 

An admirable and inspiring paper was read by Secre- 
tary Judson Smith on ‘‘ The Success of Christian Mis- 
sions,” often referred to in the later sessions. At the 
close of the morning session a special paper from the 
Prudential Committee was read by J. M. W. Hall, of 
Cambridge, for which an hour of free discussion was 
reserved for the afternoon. The paper, which offered 
no recommendations, was yet so radical in its suggestions 
that it almost failed of being apprehended in its scope. 
It showed, at least, that the Prudential Committee were 
awake to the problems before them. It asserted a 
crisis in missionary needs, the failure of the churches 
to respond sufficiently, and then asked whether this 
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was due to dissatisfaction with the policy of the Board 
in not reducing its field of work; and especially whether 
the mission in European Papal lands should be given up 
in view of the home mission work which the churches 
undertake for immigrants from those countries; 
whether some older missions, where work has been 
carriéd on for two or three generations should be told 
to go alone, and whether a reduction should be made 
in appropriations for educational work. This paper 
was referred to a committee consisting of Dr. Newman 
Smyth, Dr. Ward, the Rev. C. M. Southgate, and 
Messrs. C. F. Thompson, of Brattleboro, Vt., and J. 
L. Cozad, of Cleveland, O., who, later in the session, 
brought in a report which was adopted, deprecating 
any policy which should pay less attention to education, 
and declaring that the matters of graduating or drop- 
ping missions in the East or in Papal Europe were of 
such a radical nature that the subject should be con- 
tinued under a larger committee, to confer with mis- 
sionaries in the field, and to hear from deputations to 
be sent to India and China during the year. 

Wednesday and Thursday were devoted principally 
to public addresses. On the afternoon of Wednesday 
President F. E. Clark, D.D., of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, gave an exceedingly interesting 
address, which was listened to with absorbed attention, 
giving the impressions of his careful observations of 
missionary work abroad. In the evening addresses 
were made before an immense congregation by Mr. 
John R. Mott, President of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and John H. Barrows, D.D., of Chicago. The 
Hyperion Theater was packed to the upper gallery, and 
more effective addresses have seldom been heard. Mr. 
Mott, who has lately visited the Eastern missions, was 
richer in testimony and fact. while Dr. Barrows, having 
lately returned from his mission to India, was eloquent 
with enthusiasm. Addresses by various missionaries 
occupied a good part of Thursday morning. The after- 
noon was devoted to the communion service at Center 
Church, led by Dr. Bradford, of Montclair, and Dr. 
Gordon, of Boston. 

Following the communion was the annual business 
meeting for the election of officers. It had already be- 
come known that C. L. Lamson, D.D.. of Hartford, 
Conn., had been agreed upon by the committee as a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Storrs, and the nominations for officers 
were presented, with his name at the head of the list. 
Very great interest was expressed in the result of the 
labors of the committee, and the expectation that a new 
president would be elected had brought together the 
largest number of corporate members that ever met, 
perhaps, in the history of the Board. It is understood 
that in the meeting of the committee it was impossible 
at first to agree uponany candidate; altho the majority 
was in favor of President Tucker, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, there was nearly equal supporting for Dr. Lyman, 
of Brooklyn. But it was agreed by all of them that it 
would be a very unhappy thing to present a candidate 
by a bare majority, and that complete, or nearly com- 
plete, unity must be sought. Accordingly, both names 
were dropped by the committee after they had once and 
again urged Dr. Storrs to remain in office. They then 
agreedupon Dr. Lamson, whose name had not been 
mentioned in the public press,as one against whom 
there were no antagonisms, and who was distinguished 
for his ability and curtesy. With him was presented 
the name of D. Willis James, of New York, as Vice- 
President, to succeed Mr. Blatchford, who declined 
a re-election. Mr. James is a Presbyterian, but 
a warm supporter of the Board, and gave $25,000 
at the meeting in Brocklyn to extinguish its 
debt. With these names there was universal satis- 
faction, and they were elected with that substan- 
tial unanimity which is broken only by a man not vo- 
ting for himself. The members of the Prudential Com- 
mittee whose terms had expired, Dr. Webb, Dr. Plumb, 
Messrs. C. C. Burr and William Ellison, were re- 
elected for a term of three years, and the vacancy 
caused by the death of Henry D. Hyde was filled by the 
election of Samuel D. Darling, Esq., of Somerville, 
Mass. The corresponding and other secretaries 
were re-elected and thirty-nine new corporate mem- 
bers were chosen, among whom may be mentioned 
the names of the Rev. James G. Merrill, of Maine; 
George G. Hall and George E. Street, of New Hamp- 
shire; Reuen Thomas, H. P. Beach, W. V. W. Davis 
and F. B. Makepeace, of Massachusetts; Newman 
Smyth, of Connecticut; Robert J. Kent, of New 
York; Howard S. Bliss, of New Jersey; Edmund M. 
Vittum, of Iowa, and George C. Adams, of Missouri. 
During this meeting a proposition was made by Colo- 
nel Hopkins that a subscription be taken immediately 
to wipe out the debt of $45,000, hoping that this could 
be accomplished on the spot. This not being one of the 
full public meetings, but one attended mainly by the 
corporate members, it was thought best to give an op- 
portunity also during the evening “session for others to 
add their contributions, and a total amount of $31,000 
was subscribed. 

The evening was given up to the annual and valedic- 
tory address of President Storrs. The theater was 
again crowded to its utmost capacity, and many could 
not find seats. The address is; given herewith in full. 
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The Friday morning session was devoted to the re- 
ports of committees and closing business, the most im- 
portant matter being the report of the committee on the 
election of women as corporate members or members of 
the Prudential Committee. The report was clear that 
there was no legal or constitutional impediment in the 
way of such election, and it recommended the matter to 
be referred toa committee for further consideration and 
report at the next meeting, which was done. There 
was no real discussion of the case, and the report itself 
did not go beyond the question of the interpretation in- 
volved. Another vote provided fora meeting during 
subsequent sessions of the corporate and other members 
by themselves for the purpose of discussing matters of 
policy more at length. 

The great curtesy and admirable hospitality of the 
people of New Haven was warmly recognized in the 
closing addresses, and the session closed with the gen- 
erally expressed feeling that it had been one of the best 
in the history of the Board, that old issues were for- 
gotten, and that Dr. Storrs had admirably completed 
the difficult work which had come upon him in guiding 
the interests of the Board during ten troubled years, 
and that an excellent selection had been made for his 
successor. 

The following is Dr. Storrs’s Thursday evening ad- 
dress, spoken of as his ‘‘ exaugural,’’ which he has 
kindly revised for us. 


ADDRESS OF DR. STORRS. 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice-President, Members of the Boara, 
Christian Friends:—My heart was very full when I stood, 
ten years ago this evening, and at this hour, onthe platform 
of the American Board at its meeting in Springfield, and 
Said that I would take into careful and prayerful consider- 
ation the action of the Board in electing me to be its Presi- 
dent, in spite of my reluctance and against my protest. My 
heart is very full to-night as I stand at the end of these 
years, and look into the faces of the members of the Board 
and of this great congregation. Brethren and friends, you 
have done me honor overmuch! I have tried to be faithful 
and patient, kind in feeling and fair in action toward 
every member of the Board, and I have tried to do faith- 
fully, day by day, what it came to me to do, on behalf of its 
interests; and this is all that I can claim. Whatever of 
success has attended the counsels and the work of the 
Board while I have held the office of President is due to 
the Divine Master, and not to me; to the Divine Spirit, and 
not to any counsel or judgment of my own. But as I look 
back upon these years, which in some respects have cer- 
tainly been eventful years, it is with profound gratitude to 
God, and with profound gratitude to vou. I rejoice to re- 
member that my relations in all this time with all the 
officers of the Board, and with its committees, have been 
most affectionate and confidential ; that we have considered 
the matters presented tous ina temper of perfect impar- 
tiality, tho with the most earnest desire to find and to do 
the best thing. I rejoice to remember that my relations 
with my dear friend and brother, the Vice-President, have 
become only closerand more intimate as the years have 
gone on; that our minds have been in perfect accord on all 
principal questions which have arisen, that our hearts have 
beat in perfect sympathy in all the action which we have 
been called to take, and that they have only come closer 
and closer together as we have conferred and acted with 
each other. I rejoice to look back upon these years of un- 
interrupted harmony and fellowship, and I pray that in the 
world that is to come, his mansion and mine may not be 
far apart. 

It is a great relief to me to stand before you to- 
night without the responsibilities of the presidency upon 
me, without the solicitudes and the forthcoming duties 
which I have hitherto had to face when, during these last 
ten years, I have stood face to face with an assembly like 
this, on such an occasion. I should have been most 
heartily glad to reassume these duties and these solici- 
tudes, if such had been your wish, if I felt that I had 
strength and vigor for the work, strength and vigor equal 
to those which I had five or eight years ago; but it isa joy 
to me that you have found another, uy dear and honored 
friend and brother for many years, who will take up this 
work and carry it forward, in the spirit,as he has sug- 
gested, of loyalty to the traditions of this American Board 
and with an earnestness and a strength which I now cer- 
tainly could not give to the same work. Sol rejoice to be 
here this evening, and to say what I have to say. 

More than fifty years ago, when I was a young pastor in 
Brooklyn, I was invited to join and did join a compara- 
tively small society of fifteen or twenty clergymen, asso- 
ciated in that city under the name, if I remember aright, of 
the Clerical Union. It was a very pleasant society. I en- 
joyed the meetings very much, tho there were not more 
than eight or ten usually present at them. The President 
for the first year of my membership was my dear friend, 
Dr. Maurice W. Dwight, a relative of the distinguished 
President of Yale University, who was then pastor of the 
First Dutch Church in Brooklyn, and who had been kind 
enough to take part in the services of my installation. At 
the end of the year he retired, according to the rule, and 
Dr. Cox was elected in his place. I do not think there were 
more than seven or eight of the members present when Dr. 
Cox arose—I can almost see him now in his stately dignity, 
in his splendid aspect, with the nimbus of white hair around 
his head—and said, lifting himself, according to his cus- 
tom, as he said it: ‘‘I wish, before pronouncing my inau- 
gural address, to listen to the exaugural discourse of Dr. 
Dwight.” [Laughter.] The word was a new one to me at 
that time. Perhaps it seemed larger and more resonant 
than it would have done if there had been a hundred 
people there; but for eight or ten persons it seemed rather 
a waste of articulation. [Laughter.] However, I have al- 
ways remembered it; and what! say this evening is to be 
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regarded as what Dr. Cox would have styled my “‘ exaugu- 
ral address.”’ 

Dear brethren and friends, I have certainly no fresh and 
large philosophy of missions to present. I have simply 
certain cardinal convictions, which were in my mind when 
I stood on the platform at Springfield, and when afterward 
I accepted the office to which your kind confidence -had 
called me, which have been more and more vitally imbed- 
ded in my mind from that hour to this, and by which all. 
my thought and action concerning foreign missions are 
molded and sustained; and these I shall be glad to recall 

‘to you, in a few rapid words, not as anything new or any- 
thing startling, but as giving incentive, as I think, and 
motive, and the law of action, to those in this country who 
are interested in foreign missions. 

The first of them is that simple yet ever stupendous 

conviction that God has a plan in the history of the world, 
has a purpose for mankind; the purpose to bring mankind 
into subjection in all its parts, in all its reach, to the Divine 
law of righteousness and truth, to endow mankind with the 
treasures of Divine wisdom and grace. It seems to me im- 
possible for any intelligent and reverent thinker to doubt 
concerning this. Of course, the Bible is full of it from end 
toend. It speaks in every song and everystory. It in- 
terprets narrative and history. It gives the criterion of 
judgment for the character and career of the men whom 
the Bible presents. According as they have fallen in with 
this Divine plan, and furthered it by their endeavors and by 
their life, they are noble; according as they have opposed it, 
or withdrawn from co-operation with it, they are mean and 
despised. [tis in all the ritual, in all the offices of the an- 
cient dispensation. It is in all the prophecies, pointing on 
continually to the more and more glowing skies from which 
Christ is to come in the advent, and into which he is after- 
ward to arise conqueror of death. Itis this vital, undecay- 
ing idea of the Divine purpose to bring mankind to the 
knowledge and the holiness of God which is the vital sub- 
stance of the Scripture; which prepares us for the advent 
and for the miracle and for the Divine instruction and for 
the Cross itself, and then for the illustrious and triumphant 
ascension which follows the Cross. It is this which makes 
Pentecost divinely natural, if we may say so, and prophetic 
of all that is to come after in the dispensation of the Spirit. 
It is this which reverberatesin the great arguments of the 
Epistles, and which comes out in ruby and jasper and 
amethyst and chrysolite in the glorious imagery of the 
Apocalypse. That the armies arrayed in white are to subdue 
the inveterate and fierce and bloody evils of the world, 
that is the burden of that closing book. That is the burden 
really from first to last of all the Scripture; and no mancan 
read that Scripture carefully and thoroughly without hav- 
ing this vitally and permanently impressed upon his mind. 
Whatever particular criticisms may be made concerning 
writings or portions of writings in the Scriptures, as to 
their authority, as to their proper place in the sacred canon, 
as to the authorship of them, as to the time at which they 
were written, these criticisms or criticial inquiries no more 
touch this substance of the Scripture than a minute botan- 
ical analysis touches the splendor of gardens or the grand- 
eur otf forests, or than the deep-sea soundings efface the 
blue from the surface of the ocean, or stay the swing of its 
tremendous ‘tides. [Applause.] But even aside from the 
Scripture it does seem to me impossibie for any intelligent 
reader of the past to doubt that God has this plan in human 
history, and is steadily carrying it forward. From the 
earlier and the later Hebrew annals, from the histories of 
Assyria and Egypt and Greece and Rome, steadily we trace 
this plan unfolding; unfolding through the fire and blood 
of the Middle Ages; unfolding in the discovery of this con- 
tinent at a time when, after it had been for hundreds of 
years plucked back from the knowledge of Europe, it was 
brought to light just as the movable type was in the hands of 
man and the Christian Reformation was drawing near. Of 
course, there have been setbacks, apparently, in this his- 
tory of the progress of the plan of God concerning man- 
kind, and skeptics make a great deal of those; but they are 
only natural. This is a prodigious and unreturning cam- 
paign; itis not a series of skirmishes unrelated to each 
other, however brilliant or however disastrous; and the 
evil which men see is only connected as an occasion with 
the greater development of the Kingdom of God in the 
world. President Eaton, I think it was, the other day spoke 
of the streets of New York. I don’t wonder that he did. 
[Laughter.[ 

As I rode over them on Tuesday, coming to the train, 
seeing the streets torn up, the water-pipes burst, large areas 
flooded with the water, and the air filled with the intolerable 
gases, I thought that anyone passing through New York 
for the first time might naturally feel that the rocky back- 
bone of the city was being pierced and crushed, and the en- 
tire city was to sink into the abyss; but it is all for an am- 
pler development, for an ampler equipment, that men may 
ride, and women, more rapidly and safely over those very 
streets, and that the future population of the city may have 
a finer endowment of opportunity and privilege than the 
present have. Men say sometimes that war comes in to 
interrupt the progress of God’s Kingdom. Sometimes it 
does. A war of revenge is always demoralizing; a war of 
ambition is equally so; a war of self-defense for the welfare 
and honor of acountryis not. I see, walking these streets 
of New Haven, the blood-red crimson on the foliage, as well 
as the shining gold, and neither is more indicative of decay 
than the other, while bath are simply prophetic of that ver- 
durous spring which is by and by to come, clothing the 
lawns with beauty and the trees with the wealth of another 
year’s foliage. So war is sometimes the instrument of God 
for the furtherance of his Kingdom in the world; and we 
are not to complain, certainly not to hesitate, certainly not 
to despond, when convulsions appear among the nations 
which seem strange in connection with this mighty purpose 
of the Most High. He is working on to his result; and 
wh2nsoever the conviction of that, the vital and energetic 
apprehension of that, enters into the mind of the Church, 

into your minds ani min, then the enthusiasm for mis- 
sions is rekiniled in us, then we teel the magnificence of 
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the privilege of working with God, of keeping step with 
Omnipotence in the march toward the future; then the 
old enthusiasm from the time of early martyrdoms, 
from the time of the early missions, will be re-enthroned 
in our hearts, and we shall see and feel the infinite 
privilege of men, above the privilege of angels, of 
working on the earth which Christ consecrated with his 
blood, for the glory of the Kingdom of that same Christ 
coming in his power. [Applause.] 

And then the second conviction, radical in my mind for 
all these years, and now, is that the instrument by which 
this work is to be accomplished is the old Gospel, the Gos- 
pel of life and salvation, the Gospel of truth and invitation 
and promise, and of tremendous forewarning. You have 
seen, perhaps—I am sure many of you have—a very sugges- 
tive, striking, profound essay, published not long since in one 
of the magazines, from the pen of Captain Mahan. I think 
that is his title—Captain Mahan. If thought—power and 
the power of lucid and energetic expression were the crite- 
ria of rank in the navy, he would be high Admiral. In this 
article he speaks of the general outward impulse among all 
the greater nations except our own, shown in their coloniza- 
tions, shown in their efforts to gain territorial dominion in 
other lands; and he speaks of the coming together of the 
Orient and the Occident on the basis of common ideas of 
material advantage, without the sympathy, the correspond- 
ing sympathy, in spiritual ideas. And here he finds a dan- 
ger—a danger menacing our civilization; for, as he says 
emphatically, the civilization of modern Europe has grown 
up under the shadow of the Cross, and everything that is 
best in it still breathes the spirit of the Crucified; arid there 
is peril in bringing together the East and the West on the 
basis of common material advantage without this corre- 
spondence in spiritual ideas; and he adds, so justly and 
profoundly, that if this correspondence in spiritual ideas is 
to be attained it must be not bya process of growth but bya 
process of conversion. You may remember in one of the let- 
ters of Matthew Arnold, written, I think, to Sir Duff Green 
(I am not sure), he speaks of the fact that the basis of things 
in Europe generally, and especially in England, has been 
for ever so long a belief in supernatural Christianity. That 
belief, he says, is certainly going; but he has no other basis 
whatever to present for the coming civilization. That basis 
of belief in supernatural Christianity was around him, was 
beneath him, was in the air he breathed. was in the face 
and heart of the friends he met, when he wrote those words; 
and if it be true, as he also said, that the transformation of 
the individual is the indispensable condition to the trans- 
formation of the community, of the nation or the race, then 
there was no power in the England of that day, as there is 
none in the England of this day, to take the place of super- 
natural Christianity in working out that transformation. 
With its stupendous truths, with its transcendent facts, with 
its invitations and promises that pass beyond the sweep of 
stars, with its gracious manifestations of God in tenderness 
as wellas might—the tenderness of his welcoming smile, as 
well as the might of his stupendous miracle—in all this dis- 
covery of the world supernatural with which, by the very 
constitution of our being we are allied, with the openings of 
the future, wherein destinies are to differ according to char- 
acter, Christianity, the supernatural, reaches the individual 
‘heart to grasp it and to transform it, and reaches through 
that the circles which are affected by it, that it may trans- 
form at last the world; and there is no other power—none 
known to history, none conceivable by man—that can take 
the place of this old Gospel which the earliest disciples 
heard, received and preached, which has been transmitted 
unto us, which our fathers loved and honored, in which was 
the impulse to this great missionary organization, and 
which is in the hands of the missionaries sent out by it to 
carry to all the darkened world. My dear friends. let this 
conviction root itself deeply in our hearts, as a vital, deter- 
minate conviction which nothing can shake, that the power 
to transform the world is in the New Testament of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. [Applause.] 

And then the third conviction is this: that it is given to 
the English-speaking peoples of the world, and in a certain 
pre-eminent sense to the American people, to proclaim this 
Gospel of righteousness and love, and of spiritual trans- 
formation, to the peoples of the earth. Every time this 
thought has come before me it has grasped me with a more 
prodigious power. This nation, the great minister of God 
for doing this, his transcendent work, in these tremen- 
dous times! Itis shown to be so by its very geographical 
position. Poised on the crest of the globe, with the two 
great oceans of the world on either hand, with its 13,000 miles 
of ocean coastline inviting commerce from abroad, stimu- 
lating commerce in its exit; with its prodigious wealth, so 
rapidly accumulating from the mine, from the prairie, from 
the meadow, from the orchard, from the orange grove, from 
the sugar plantation, from the wheat-field and the corn- 
field and the cotton-field, from the silver and the gold in 
the mines, from the great deposits of coal and iron and cop- 
per, from the great riches scattered over the surface, where 
men may scoop up fortunes in a forenoon, this nation, be- 
coming rapidly one of the wealthiest of the world, perhaps 
the very wealthiest at this hour, is placed here, in this ex- 
traordinary geographical position, that it may send out its 
commerce, as it does, around the earth, searching every 
land with the-enterprises of that commerce, carrying 
American manufactures into China and Japan and India 
and the islands of the sea, all over the earth. Then think 
of its composite population, allying it with all peoples of 
the world—16,000,000 of immigrants in seventy years! Let 
that idea be fully grasped—each of these persons and house- 
holds with relations running back to the different and dis- 
tant lands from which'they have come. Think of this nation 
as recognized in all the earth foremost in demanding and 
promoting popular liberty and enterprise; in education, in 
government and politics, in social life, and in all the depart- 
ments of enterprise. Think ofit as having a past strangely 
significant behind it as well as this outreaching present 
around it now! the only principal nation in the world,remem- 
ber, that was founded as a missionary nation, that has kept 
up the [temper of the missionary spirit from the beginning 
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until now. The fathers came to this continent, then 
a wilderness, as Governor Bradford said, in the great hope, 
in the intense zeal by coming here to extend the Kingdom 
of Christ in these remote ends of the earth; and you remem- 
ber the old seal of the Massachusetts colony, with the 
figure of the Indian blazoned on it, and for the legend 
overhead, the Macedonian cry, ‘‘Come over and help 
us!’ That was the spirit in which the nation began, and 
in the same spirit its development has been carried on 
ever since, in the foundation of schools and churches and 
benevolent institutions of whatever sort. This great uni- 
versity, which gives celebrity to this noble and beautiful 
city, was founded to teach men to preach the Gospel, to 
preach a sound, energetic theology to all who would hear; 
and it has been developed, expanded, built up to its 
present magnificent proportions, with that same idea 
behind it, and the same idea within it; as Harvard 
College was founded in the same temper, as Williams 
and Amherst and Bowdoin and Dartmouth have been 
founded for the same purpose, to train men to preach 
the Gospel. That has been the idea of this nation from the 
outset on; and it was that conviction in the minds of the 
Christian people of this country—that the nation was de- 
signed of God to do a great work for him in the further- 
ance of his Kingdomin the earth— which was an immense 
powerin our Civil War, sustaining the spirit of the people 
in the midst of disaster and defeat, carrying them upward 
and onward till the final consummating victory was 
reached. They believed that God meant this nation to 
abide, to abide in unity, to abide in freedom, that it might 
carry the Gospel of salvation to the ends of the earth; and 
thus came unseen battalions of mighty power from the 
distant lands to which our missionaries had gone, and in 
which our missions had been established, to decide the fate 
of doubtful battles, to carry to victory the ensigns of the 
Republic. This is the temper of the nation, it is the indi- 
cation within it, prophetic and far-sighted, of the Divine 
plan and purpose concerning it. And here is to be the 
glory of this nation. It is not in its history, it is not in its 
wealth, it is not in its vast commerce; the glory of this na- 
tion of which you and I are part is, and is to be more and 
more distinctly in al] the future, in the work it does in fur- 
thering the Gospel of Christ, the Gospel of transformation, 
until the ends of the earth shall have seen the salvation of 
our Lord. [Applause.] 

And then secondly, my friends, do not let us forget the 
final and the most important conviction of all, which is one 
that has been referred to here again and again in the 
course of these meetings—that the power, after all, by which 
we are towork in this effort to accomplish, as far as we 
may, God’s purpose in the world, is the power of the Holy 
Ghost. It is notin thetruths, stupendous as they are; it is 
not in the facts, transcendent as they are; it is not in the 
tender and terrible solemnity and pathos of the cross of 
Christ, even; it isin the power of the Holy Ghost given 
unto us. For the Church in the world often simply re- 
flects the terfiper of the world around it. As the 
waters reflect the blue of the sky above them, or the 
gold or crimson or black of the clouds, so the Church 
itself is continually reflecting more or less distinctly the 
temper of the world around it; and especially in times 
like ours, of vast secular ambition and extraordinary secu- 
lar success. The temper of the Church becomes secularized, 
too. In time of prosperity itis confident and boastful, per- 
haps, and feels that nothing can arrest it; in time of trouble, 
pecuniary or other, it is despondent, and feels there is no 
use in any further endeavor. Then quarrelsome divisions 
come in, as they come in the neighborhoods of the world, 
and the life and power of the Church fail because there is not 
this Divine energy within and beneath. It does seem to 
me, brethren of the American Board and Christian friends, 
that we fail wholly to apprehend and appreciate the fact 
that in this tremendous parenthesis in history between the 
ascension of the Master into the sky and his coming ayainin 
clouds and glory for the judgment of the world, the divine 
agent for carrving forward the work of God onearth is the 
Holy Ghost; the Holy Ghost entering into the hearts of 
men; the Holy Ghost with his omnipotent and unsub- 
duable power, silent and yet mighty. Men of the world 
are not indisposed to sniff at this because they do not see 
the power. Well, we do not see the powers in the nat- 
ural creation that work the greatest results. We do not 
see the power that binds the universal together. It is per- 
fectly impalpable, tho weare all within its grasp. We donot 
see the power in the the vapor which revolutionizes civili- 
zation, tunnels the mountains, tramples the sea into a floor; 
we do not see the power in the type which the finger holds 
and which dominates cathedrals; we do not see the power in 
the little spark that abolishes oceans and knits nations into 
neighborhoods. All are small impalpable powers, as is this 
power of the Holy Ghost; but what a power of transforma- 
tion it is in individual experience and in the history of com- 
munities, what a power to lift the race nearer the holiness of 
the throne of the Most High! It is the power necessary to 
generate and to maintain missionary enthusiasm. Mis- 
sionary enthusiasm is not merely faith, confidence in God, 
confidence in his word; missionary enthusiasm is love for 
mankind, inspired by and touched with a Divine fire;and 
where this power of the Spirit of God is there that mission- 
ary enthusiasm manifests itself in irresistible energy and 
efficacy. See it in the missionaries of the Middle Ages, to 
whom Dr. Smith referred yesterday in that remarkable 
paper, in Anscharand Benedict and all the others. You see 
it in the missionaries of our own time and our own Board. 
I was very much touched the other day with the fact thata 
missionary woman, wife and mother in South Africa, 
out of her small savings sent a gift to the American 
Board of $300 in gratitude for the commissioning of her 
third child to do missionary service in foreign lands. [Ap- 
plause.] I put that to you, reluctant to give money, utterly 
unwilling to give sonsand daughters to this distant and dan- 
gerous service and work, and ask if there is not the power 
from the Spirit of God inthat heart which you more vaguely, 
if atall, feel in yourselves. I remember that passing of the 
missioaaries of Harpit fromadogicil that was alrealy 
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being shattered by shot to another where, for the time at 
least, they might have more security, men and women 
going together through the storm of bullets, carrying two 
who were too aged and infirm to walk themselves, and not 
& man rior a Woman flinching or screaming as they went 
along that path of death! That's the power of missionary 
enthusiasm; that’s the tranquillity of the temper that is 
insphered in the heart of God; and when that power is 
among the churches and in our hearts, then treasures are 
unlocked, then divisions are forbidden or are reconciled, 
and there is the energy of the Holy Ghost working through 
our small affairs to accomplish the sublime divine design. 
Yes, the power of the Holy Ghost—that is the energy on 
which we must rely to carry forward this work of God to 
its triumphant and immortal success. 

So, my dear friends and brethren, members of this 
Board, and Christian people interested in this work 
of missions, I bring to you these convictions, which, 
as I said, are not new, which were centfal in my 
heart and mind ten years ago when I faced you fof 
the first time on the platform at Springfield, which have 
been only more and more deeply and vitally enthroned in 
my mind and heart from that day to this. Let us work 
along the lin¢s and on the levels of these cardinal and super= 
lative convictions: that God has a plan in history, that we 
may work with that plan, and be as sure as we are of God’s 
character, as sure as we are of God's being, that ultimate 
success shall crown it; and let us work with the Gospel, the 
Gospel of life and salvation, which he has crowded and 
rammed with spiritual appeal to every soul of man. Let 
is work fééling that this is the opportunity of the ages, 
that this nation is the niinister of God for the agés to come; 
by its position, by its power and resources, by its relation 
to other peoples, by its past history, it is the servant of 
God for furthering his divine designs on earth; and let us 
work always in the inspiration of that Holy Ghost who 
separated Barnabas and Saul to the work of missions, 
Who separated the medieval niissionari¢és from all the 
Quietness of nionasteries and the seclusion and the 
delight of libraries, to go out facing death that they 
might teach mien of the Lord. Let us work under 
the power of that Spirit which we have seen in our own 
missionaries, felt in our own hearts—felt more than once, 
thank God, in these great assemblies; and let us do 
promptly what we havetodo. I look back to that evening 
at Springfield ten years ago, and of the 165 members of the 
Board then present and voting, I think a full third have 
already passed away from life on the earth, among them 
sOnie of the most eniinent and distinguished : two secreta- 
fies, Dr. Clark and Dr. Alden; the honored and beloved 
treasurer, Mr. Ward; Ezra Farnsworth, chairman at that 
time and for a long time of the Prudential Committee ; 
many of the distinguished members, as I have said, of the 
Board, and among them my own deeply beloved and trusted 
friends, Dr. Dexter, Dr. Quint, Dr. William M. Taylor— 
whose name as oftenas [| utter it brings a fresh throb to my 
heart. These were the three men who said to me: ‘‘ You 
hesitate, you reluctate before this election; accept it and do 
your best,’’ which I have tried to do. [Applause.] I remem- 
ber, also, the others: President Porter, President Seeley, 
President Chapin, President Andrews, Dr. Eddy, Dr. Ma- 
goun, Dr. Patton, Dr. Harding, Dr. Atwood, my college 
classmate and life-long friend, Dr. Robbins, my own 
pupil in the Gospel, Dr. Malcolm Dana—I cannot re- 
call them all, these are examples. And my dear kinsman 
according to the flesh, my dear brother in the spirit and 
the life of the soul, at whose house I tarried then, to whose 
house the messengers of the Board came to notify me of my 
election, my dearly honored and beloved and trusted Dr. 
Eustis, of Springfield. I remember, too, the noble laymen 
who have been associated in the Board and who were there 
at that time, who have passed on: Mr. Battell, of this State ; 
Mr. Monroe, of this State; Frederick Billings, Horace 
Fairbanks, Mr. James P. Wallace, of my own church; Mr. 
John N. Stickney, Mr. James White, Mr. Charles Theo- 
dore Russell, Mr. Samuel D. Warren, Mr. Philip Moen—oh, 
I cannot begin to recite the names! you remember them. 
All these have gone on into the life beyond. 

My dear friends, let us work. It has been said to us 
here, again and again, in the course of this meeting, ‘“‘Work 
while the day lasts, for the night cometh when no man can 
work.” I certainly shall not dispute that word from the 
lips of the Master; but I will add with the Apostle, work, 
and work with all your heart and with all your might, not 
only because the night cometh, for we are the children of 
light and the children of the day; we are not of night nor of 
darkness; therefore let us be sober, putting on the breast- 
plate of faith and love and for a helmet the hope of salva- 
tion, since the Lord hath not called us to death but to life, 
that we may live together with him, whether we wake or 
sleepon the earth. I think of those who have gone on not 
as buried in the dust of death, not as sleeping in the dark- 
ness and the silence; I think of them as ascending the 
starry steeps and standing before God, and hearing the Mas- 
ter’s voice of welcome and acclaim, and joining in the wor- 
ship of angels and of. saints, their works following with 
them; and I pray God that you and I may be with them, 
and hear the same voice of welcome, when the shadows flee 
.and the darkness disperses and the splendor of immortality 
breaks upon our vision! [Applause.] 


THE committee of the Chicago Methodist Preach- 
ers’ meeting on civil and religious liberty, in its at- 
tempts to secure alarger measure of such liberty in 
South American countries has learned that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Iqueque, Chile, has published an 
order refusing the sacrament and other privilives to all 
married persons whose marriages were not performed 
by the Church, and declaring their children illegitimate. 
This is regarded as an answer to the contention of the 
Papal Secretary of State that the Church is not to blame 
for such civil disabilities in South American countries, 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


THE first international convention of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, of the Episcopal Church, was held last 
week in Buffalo, and was largely attended. The re- 
port presented by the chairman of the International 
Committee, Silas McBee, of this city, showed the fol- 
lowing membership: In the United States, 1,226 chap- 
ters, with 12,000 members; Canada, 212 chapters, with 
1,500 members; Scotland, 12 chapters, with 100 mem- 
bers; Australia, 40 chapters, with 350 members; West 
Indies and South America, 16 chapters, with 360 mem- 
bers; England, 39 chapters, with 350 members. 

The dominant thought in all the discussions and ad- 
dresses was personal character, not alone that in- 
volved in the local reputation of the individual, but in 
the private life, the family life, the moral life of the 
young man. The address which best expressed this 
central convention thought was given by G. R. Parkin, 
LL.D., principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto, on 
‘* Boyhood and Its Treatment”’; and. the one that fol- 
lowed it most effectively was an offhand talk by the 
President of the Brotherhood in the United States. 
Both Dr. Parkin and Mr. Houghteling spoke with great 
plainness on not only moral conduct, but moral thought 
of men and boys. There were other messages, to be 
sure, but the one which this Buffalo gathering sends 
out tothe young men of the Episcopal communion of 
the world with strongest emphasis is to make 
greater effort for purity of private thought; and this 
attained, they will be better able and better worthy to 
spread Christ’s Kingdom to other men. 

Two features of this gathering were: The ‘Quiet 
Day,” when six hundred men sat for three hours, for 
the most part in silent meditation upon the wonderful 
instructions given by Canon Gore, of Westminster Ab- 
bey, on the threefold nature of the Spirit, the water and 
the blood. The other, and a most impressive one, was 
the corporate celebration of the Holy Communion, with 
the Rt. Rev. Edward Stuart Talbot, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, England, as celebrant, when fourteen hundred 
young men, at half-past six on a week-day morning, 
went tothe altar. It was ocular proof that the Church 
is not all in the Book of Common Prayer. 

The missionary service, on Saturday evening, when 
the subject was ‘‘ The Spread of Christ’s Kingdom,” 
and Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, Silas McBee, Vice- 
President of the Brotherhood, and John R. Mott, of the 
Student Volunteer movement, were the speakers, not 
only brought out many facts about work in home as 
well as foreign fields, but took the hopeful view; it re- 
joiced moderately over assets rather than deplored im- 
moderately, as such meetings too often do, the deficits 
of non-accomplishment. There was no undue exulta- 
tion. On the contrary, the young men were-sent home 
with the message, impressively voiced by Bishop Sat- 
terlee, of Washington, that the place to begin to spread 
Christ’s Kingdom is in the heart of the young church- 
man himself. - 

Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, who presided at the 
mass-meeting on Sunday afternoon in the absence of 
Bishop Potter, of New York, on account of illness, said, 
when introducing the Bishop of Rochester to speak on 
‘*Conditions of True Social Progress,” that he saw re- 
cently in London a sign of progress toward greater lib- 
erality. It was a proposed tablet to John Bunyan, to 
be erected in the Collegiate Church of the See of Roch- 
ester, because in the street in front of the church Bun- 
yan used to preach. G 

The report of the international committee favored the 
holding of another such convention, date not suggested. 
That just held is the largest gathering of laymen of the 
Episcopal communion in the history of that communion. 
An incident of it was the receipt of a letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in which he said that he had 
designedly refrained in the past from taking a step 
which he might have cause to regret, but that now he is 
convinced that the Brotherhood’s aims are right, that 
its work is in harmony with the Church, and that it has 
his hearty approval. Canon Gore has been within the 
week seriously ill from overwork, but a turn forthe bet- 
ter took place on Sunday. It is probable that not a few 
of his appointments must, however, be canceled. 





The Crow Creek Conference. 


BY THE REV. R. J. CRESWELL. 


THE great annual conference of the Sioux, or Dakota, 
Christian Indians, convened at Crow Creek, So. Dak., 
September 23d-26th, 1897. This is the location of the 
first mission station in Dakota Territory, which was oc- 
cupied by the Rev. John P. Williamson, D.D., in 1863. 
He is still living, and was present at the conference as 
Senior Director. The Sioux Indians number 25,000, of 
whom 5,000 are under the influence or control of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, who have 
organized among them thirty-four congregations, with 
an aggregate membership of 2,000, having Sabbath- 
schools, prayer-meetings, Y. M. C. A., Christian En- 
deavor and women’s missicn societies in efficient opera- 
tion, The two denominations maintain many schools, 
from [the. academic to the. parochial grade,.in the,two 
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Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming and Manitoba. This an- 
nual conference is composed of delegates from these 
scattered churches, schools and mission stations, with 
a large number of visitors. 

There were 300 delegates at Crow Creek, while fully 
2,000 persons in all were in attendance. The prominent 
Indian speakers were the Eastman brothers, the Ren- 
ville brothers, and the Frazier brothers; and the chief 
white speakers were the Riggs brothers, the Rev. Geo. 
W. Reed, the Rev. J. F. Cross and the Rev. John P. 
Williamson. He is the eldest and most famous of the 
living missionaries in this work. 

The exercises were all in the wild, barbaric Sioux. 
They were varied and interesting from the beginning 
to the end. Helpful, uplifting and strengthening ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. A. L. Riggs, 
F. B.. Riggs, J. F. Cross and Dr. Charles Eastman 
(Indian), 

The greatest interest was manifested in the general 
discussions. There the Indian orator shines. He is a 
born debater. The themes, too, were very appropriate 
and of a beneficial charater. How to increase the in- 
terest of believers in Bible study? What can be done 
to decrease the mortality of the Indian race? Where 
shall our children attend school? How long? How 
may the Gospel be most speedily brought to bear 
upon the heathen mind? What Dakota customs may 
be retained? Is the issue of rations a benefit to the 
Indians ? 

These and kindred themes occupied the hours for dis 
cussion on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. The 
speeches were brief, pointed—arguments keen and 
strong—sometimes interspersed with sallies of wit and 
laughter; for one of the signs of advancing civiliza- 
tion among these Indians is their growing ability to 
laugh like white men. While they sat glum, stolid, 
laugh-less, there was little hope of their delivery from 
the bondage of barbarism. Now that they can jest and 
smile, there is hofe. Thursday night the annual meet- 
ing of the Dakota Y. M. C.A.was held and, also, the 
Mission Circle—a grand gathering, and one of the 
most hopeful features of the whole work. With the 
young men and the women of the tribe in careful train- 
ing in religious knowledge and for Christian service, 
there must be permanent and far-reaching successes. 

Of a similar character was the Christian Endeavor 
anniversary, on Friday, which was followed by a stere- 
opticon lecture by F. B. Riggs, one of the third gener- 
ation of Indian missionaries in this Dakota work. 

Saturday was mainly occupied by sectional meetings, 
the missionary societies and the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary meetings. A large auditorium thronged with 
dark-skinned Indian women, singing missionary hymns, 
reading excellent papers on various phases of mission 
work, and bringing their gifts to the feet of King Jesus, 
is a grand scene, well worth a journey from Boston to 
Dakota. 

The crowning event of this series of rare, rich treats 
always is the great assembly on the Sabbath. 

Sabbath dawned most gloriously. It was a typ- 
ical Dakota day. The matchless Dakota sky was above 
them in all its glory, With the early dawn there arose 
from the white tepees of the Christian Indians the 
sweet sounds of pravyerand praise. At 10:30 the vast 
multitude came together inthe open air. 
white ministers jointly conducted the opening services, 
which were very solemn and impressive. There, seated 
upon the greensward in semicircles, more than 1,000 
Indians, together with the many white missionaries and 
visitors, devoutly observed that sweet, simple sacra- 
ment, the Lord’s Supper—never a more impressive 
ceremony than when observed thus. 

No one can witness such a conference, closing thus 
grandly, and ever again ask, ‘‘ Do missions pay ?” 


Indian and 


WHEATLAND, N. D. 


THE new pastor of the Rutgers Riverside Church, 
in this city, the Rev. Samuel McComb, from Belfast, 
Ireland, was formally installed last week. 


.... Zhe Golden Rule, so long and widely known as the 
organ of the Christian Endeavor Society, has changed 


its name and now appears as Zhe Christian Endeavor 


World. 


...The Jesuits are not unmindful of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Klondike gathering of miners. 
They have had a boat for use on the Yukon River which 
was bought by the miners, but is now to be replaced by 
a new one of good size, to be ready by the next spring 
for the use of the Jesuit missions. 


....The new college of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, at Nyack, on the Hudson, was dedicated last 
week, altho it is not quite complete. It will be open for 
students on October 26th. Ata session of the Alliance 
Convention on Sunday the sum of $75,000 was raised 
for missions. 

.... The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Westminster Standards is to be cele- 
brated in this city, November 8th and oth, with exer- 
cises in the ‘‘ Old First’’ Presbyterian Church and in 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. There will be 
addresses by prominent men and a special mysical pro 
gram, 
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....A Methodist Congress, in which Methodists of 
both sexes who have been through college, or have be- 
come specialists in scientific, literary or professional 
lines areto meet, is to be held in Pittsburg, November 
21st-26th. Bishop Vincent conceived the idea, and a com- 
mittee of ministers and laymen is assisting him in 
preparing for it. 

....-Daniel W. Poor, D.D., of Newark, N. J., who 
died last week, was, through a long life, identified with 
many departments of religious work. A sonof a pio- 
neer missionary of the American Board in Ceylon, and a 
classmate of Henry Ward Beecher’s at Amherst, he was 
connected for many years with the Board of Education 
of the Presbyterian Church and was prominent in found- 
ing the German Theological Seminary at Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

....Official announcement has just been made of the 
vote of the ministers of the annual conferences on the 
constitutional amendments submitted by the last Meth- 
odist General Conference in 1896 for equal representa- 
tion of the laity in the General Conference and for the 
admission of women thereto. The vote on equal repre- 
sentation is 4,412 for and 6,364 against; that on the ad- 
mission of women is 7,455 for and 3,636 against. The 
affirmative vote on the woman amendment shows a fall- 
ing off of 47 from that cast in 1895-96, but the negative 
vote—3,636—shows an increase of 1,030. Both amend- 
ments have failed, as a three-fourths vote is required. 


....Superintendent Wishard, of the Presbyterian 
Synod of Utah, denies the statement which has been 
recently made that the churches of Utah are not reach- 
ing the Mormons. Speaking of the Methodists it was 
said that not two hundred real Mormons had been con- 
verted, while the Presbyterians had less than a hun- 
dred Mormon converts. Mr. Wishard says that the 
Methodist Church has 1,500 church-members in the 
Mormon field, a large majority of whom are from Mor- 
mon families. The Presbyterian Church has 1,116 mem- 
bers, of whom a large proportion were formerly Mor- 
mons. He says the combined forces of Protestantism 
report 5,101 members, many of whom were formerly 
members of the Mormon Church. He adds: 

““ We have men in the ministry who were converted from 
Mormonism and are now doing efficient work; also many 
officers in our churches.”’ 

....The platform of the Lake Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence covers recommendations which we summarize: 

1. That there be no impairment in carrying out the Civil 
Service Reform. 

2, That the operation of the severalty law has gone so 
far that certain Indian agencies should be discontinued, 
both for the sake of the Indians and to avoid needless ex- 


pense. 
3. The discontinuance as speedily as possible of the dis- 


tribution of rations. 

4. That the great value of industrial education must not 
be marred by the failure to allow the Indians to find a mar- 
ket for the results of their industry. 

5. The Superintendent of Indian Education should be 
retained in office. 

6. Appropriations to religious contract schools should 
cease. 

7. The defense of the rights of Indians before the courts, 
as in the case, last year, of the mission Indians of Califor- 
nia, should be at the expense of the Government. 

8. Increased appropriations are desired to introduce do- 
mesticated reindeer in Alaska, and the reindeer may well 
be used for postal service in the winter. 

9. The number of field matrons in the Indian service 
should be increased. 

10. The restoration by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the New York Indians of the privileges of education at 
Hampton and Carlisle is approved. 

11. Christian people should not diminish, but rather in- 
crease their efforts for the benefit of the Indian race. 


... Ex-Governor Northen, of Georgia, J. B. Hawthorne, 
of Tennessee, Carter Helm Jones, of Kentucky, and 
other prominent ministers and laymen, have issued ‘‘a 
fraternal statement to Southern Baptists’’ concerning 
the Whitsitt case. They call on all Baptists to join in 
daily prayer for the peace and prosperity of the Church. 
They regard Dr. Whitsitt as a competent historian, tho 
they would not shield him from any fair criticism for 
his opinion that the English Anabaptists adopted im- 
mersion about the year 1641; but they protest that it is 
‘‘un-Baptistic to criticise him as a Baptist for this, 
opinion.’’ If such opinion is to be accepted as a test of 
Dr. Whitsitt’s orthodoxy, then a new test of orthodoxy 
is made, and the time-honored principle of the Bible, 
and the Bible alone, as the only guide in matters 
of faith and practice is abandoned. In departing 
from this landmark another principle is violated, 
namely, freedom of speech. They say that Dr. 
Whitsitt is avowedly in harmony with his Baptist 
brethren in ‘every distinctive principle which they 
hold. He has not uttered one word contrary to the 
Bible or Baptist faith; he has simply expressed his 
opinion about a matter of history. If he is to be dis- 
placed for this opinion, then it will ‘‘ not be Dr. Whit- 
sitt who is sacrificed, but the old Baptist principle of 
freedom of speech.’’ They plead for freedom of speeth 
in the discussion of the point raised by Dr. Whitsitt, 
which they say must be settled in the light of the facts. 
They do not take up Dr. Whitsitt’s opinion nor do they 
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adopt the opposite opinion. They recognize the loyal- 
ty of Baptists on both sides and remind them that they 
are brethren. They plead for continued confidence in 
the board of trustees of the seminary. They are men 
of high repute for wisdom, piety and soundness in the 
faith, and will promptly and faithfully discharge their 
obligations in the light of the minutes adopted by them 
after conference with Dr. Whitsitt at Wilmington, N. C. 
In conclusion, they exhort the Baptists to support the 
seminary as hitherto. It has done a great work for the 
churches and will yet do a great work. Appended to 
their statement is a paper by Dr. Whitsitt carefully ex- 
plaining his position. The Seminary has opened, with 
233 students present, against 234 last year. It is stated 
that the quarantine regulations of Mississippi, Loui- 
siana and other States have interfered somewhat with 
the attendance, which it is expected will be increased 
a little later. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for October 31st. 


PAUL’S VOYAGE ANDSHIPWRECK.—Acrts 27: 9-26. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Be of good cheer; for I believe 
God, that it shall even be as it was told me.’’—Acts 
37: 25. 

Notes.—The understanding of this lesson requires a 
careful study of the map. Remember that Paul started 
from Cesarea, on the seacoast near Jerusalem, 
on a small coaster, expecting to change to a larger 
vessel later. He was a prisoner, yet one of importance, 
known as a learned scholar, and not an ordinary male- 
factor; and his importance was emphasized by the fact 
that he was attended by two men who acted as his 
body-servants, Luke and Aristarchus. The centurion 
Julius had charge of Pauland the other prisoners. They 
stopped at Sidon, on their way north, and would then 
have made a short cut across to Rhodes, but the wind 
was unfavorable, and the ships of the day could not 
beat close to the wind; and so they had to go round 
Cyprus tothe east. Thus they still hugged the shore, 
till they came to Myra, in Lycia, where they changed 
to a large grain ship of Egypt, of perhaps fifteen hun- 
dred tons; then between Rhodes and the mainland; and 
then the wind did not allow them to make the harbor at 
Cnidus, northwest of Rhodes, and the north wind drove 
them south where they went round the east end of 
Crete. Here came a gentle southerly wind, which 
allowed them’to coast along the south side of 
Crete, going west, till they came to Fair Havens. 
But at this season of the year, about the first of No- 
vember, after the Fast of Atonement, a south wind is 
treacherous, and Paul advised the centurion, who had 
control of the skip, as he had so many prisoners in 
charge, to stop there for the winter; but he concluded 
to go round Cape Matala to the better harbor of 
Phenix. But as they rounded the cape a storm called 


‘Euraquilo, or Northeast (not Euroclydon) struck them, 


whirling down from the mountains seven thousand 
feet high, and the vessel was nearly wrecked. In fear 
of being driven on the Syrtis quicksands on the coast 
of Africa, they threw the cargo overboard, after 
having put ropes all around the vessel to prevent its 
breaking apart, and securing on board the boat which 
was drawn behind. This they were able to do when 
they got under the lee of a small island. The long 
storm prevented their taking any bearings, and they 
had no compass, and could only trust to luck not to be 
driven ashore anywhere. Fortunately they drifted in 
the right direction, till they were cast ashore on the 
island of Malta, just south of Sicily and Italy to which 
they were going. The reader must follow the Revised 
Version, as the Old Version is full of errors due to fail- 
ure to understand the seaterms. The use of the word 
‘‘we’’ must be noticed to see what help the passengers 
gave, at least Paul’s young servants. 

Instruction.—The centurion was not to be blamed for 
trusting professional advice rather than Paul’s. A 
prophet’s claims have to be tested, or the advice of any 
man. 

We appreciate from this story the perils of ancient 
navigation. They had no steam, no compass even, and 
their ships were not strong as ours withiron. The 
single mast was in the center, and strained the ship 
badly. Then the sails did not allow them to beat close 
against the wind. This is one illustration of what 
higher civilization has done for us. 

People in anxiety and trouble should yet take care of 
their health, and eat and exercise regularly. St. Paul 
told them first to get a hearty meal, so that they might 
be in good courage and be strong enough to save them- 
selves, when the time came. So now those taking care 
of the sick should exercise great care of their health. 

A hearty, cheerful man in a company gives them an 
infectious courage. Keep up good spirits. Don’t be 
prophesying evil, but always look out for the best, 
while ready for the worst. 

Paul did not nag the centurion and the officers by 
scolding and telling them repeatedly that they might 
have known better. But he had to remind them of his 
advice, so that they would now appreciate it better, 
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Don’t make yourself a nuisance by saying ‘‘I told you 
so.”’ . 

In those days the claim of having seen a vision, or 
being instructed by a deity, would go further than to- 
day. People were constantly consulting oracles and 
deities for their guidance, where now we understand 
better the reasons of things. They had no weather bu- 
reau then to give scientific advice. 

Paul was under the special protection of God. But 
so are allofus. God cares for the very important men 
like Paul; but he also cares for sparrows. That is be- 
cause he is infinite, so great that he does not neglect 
small things while caring for great ones. 

God’s care for one good man may save many others. 
So ten good men in Sodom would have saved the city. 
So now one man like Washington or Lincoln may save 
his country; and sothe good and wise are always the 
saving force inany community. 

Notice Paul’s perfect faith in God’s word. 
can trust God and his Son Jesus Christ. 

The promise that they should all be saved was no rea- 
son why they should not take every precaution. God’s 
planincludes our use of necessary means; and so free- 
dom and purpose go together. 


We too 





Education. 


Patriotism and Temperance. 


Tue Grand Army of the Republic has long advocated 
the teaching of patriotism in the public schools, and two 
veterans, the late Col. George O. Balch, of New York, 
and Capt. Wallace Foster, of Indiana, were the first to 
propose practical measures for the realization of this 
purpose. It was in 1891 that Captain Balch began his 
efforts to have a flag raised over every schoolhouse and 
to accustom children to salute the emblem. Captain 
Foster prepared a patriotic primer which is admirable 
in its way, and arranged a form of salute for the flag 
which has been adopted in thousands of schools. In 
1803, under the impulse of these efforts, the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, Indiana Department, took up the idea and 
organized for practical work in this direction. At the 
meeting of the National Convention at Indianapolis in 
September of that year, the action of the Indiana 
women was approved, and the entire organization of the 
Woman's Relief Corps entered heartily upon the work. 
Every corps inthe United States has a committee of 
three or five on patriotic teaching; every one of the 
thirty-five departments has a committee to whom the 
corps committee report, and, in fine, the ‘‘ National’ 
has a committee which receives the department reports. 
Altogether about 10,000 women are engaged heart and 
soul in the work. Few are the school districts, at least 
in the Northern States, in which these women are not 
found visiting the schools; as their report states, 
‘introducing the flag salute, overhauling the histories, in- 
ducing teachers, school boards and school superintendents 
to introduce a course in patriotic study, along with civil 
government. In many ofthe schools of the West veterans 
are asked to deliver before the pupils a lecture, talk or ad- 
dress, exemplified by maps, on some particular battle or 
campaign of the War. In half a dozen or more States the 
Legislature, through the efforts of the W. R. C., have 
passed laws making the flying of flags above the school- 
houses during school hours obligatory.” 

The W. C. T. U. is equally active in promoting tem- 
perance instruction in the schools. Just now their 
energies are concentrated upon Illinois, in which 
State the ‘‘ act relating to the study of Physiology and 
Hygiene in the public schools’’ went into effect July 
Ist. The new law makes it mandatory on school boards 
to provide a course of study designed to teach children 
the dangers that lurk in alcoholic drinks and narcotics. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the National Educational Association have jointly 
prepared a schedule of the new courses, which has 
been forwarded to members of school boards and super- 
intendents of public instruction all over the State. Six 
courses have been provided for graded schools and five 
for ungraded classes. The results of discovery made 
in the laboratory by the microscope, scalpel and other 
methods of investigation are incorporated in these 
manuals. The text-books have the indorsement of 
prominent temperance workers of every grade, and the 
latter are especially jubilant that the new law carries a 
penalty clause, making it compulsory for local school 
authorities to provide the needed facilities for this 
branch in the regular course of study. 

The law applics also to all normal schools, teachers’ 
training classes and teachers’ institutes which are sup- 
ported wholly or in part by public money, with the addi- 
tional requirement: 

“« Adequate time and attention shall be given to instruc- 
tion in the best methods of teaching the branch. No 


teacher shall be licensed who has not passed a satisfactory 
examination in the subject and the best methods of teach- 
ing it. The penalty attached to the violation of this law b 
=. officers is not less than $5 nor more than $25 for ples | 
offense. 


It is urged in some quarters that the zealous promo- 
ters of this movement confound temperance with prohi- - 
bition and that their text-books are often unscientific 
and misleading. 
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Literature. 
The Memoir of Tennyson.* 


WITH the possible exception of Mr. Gladstone, 
Alfred Tennyson has been for forty years the most 
written about man in Great Britain. The outer facts 
of his life have been pursued into their recesses and a 
voluminous literature has grown up around his work, 
imposing for its variety and contrariety of critical 
opinion, as well as for its erudition. 

Valuable and interesting as it all is no one who has 
followed its development will doubt that it has rather 
enlarged the natural area of mystery around the poet 
and stimulated more curiosity with regard to him 
than it has satisfied. One thing, with all its volume, 
variety and merit, it has not done; it has not worn 
out the popular interest in the subject, nor filled our 
shelves with so much Tennysonian literature as to 
leave a scant welcome for the two noble memorial 
octavos which have just come to us from his son. 

There has not been since Milton another English 
poet who would bear study and reward it so well as 
Tennyson. There has been none whose fame has 
grown so steadily with the development of his work or 
whose hold on the future is more secure. Whether 
he will prove to be a world poet to be classed with 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton and Goethe we shall not 
presume to inquire. It can hardly be doubted that 
each addition to his greater poems has brought him 
nearer to such fame. Theeffect of these two memo- 
rial volumes must be to deepen this impression, to 
broaden our conception of the ground he stands on 
and of the appeal he makes as a poet tohumanity. We 
may say with Jowett, ‘‘Tennyson has made the 
Arthur legend a great revelation of human experience 
and of the thoughts of many hearts.’’ 

The personal charm in the memoir is very great. 
The attractiveness of English character and English 
life is at the very best on almost every page. Occa- 
sionally the reader is permitted to walk alone with 
genius in its solitude and separateness; but his more 
common experience will be with the poet in social re- 
lations with kindred spirits and in company with the 
choice spirits of the whole world. No greater con- 
trast can be imagined in this respect than between 
Burns and Tennyson, who, like Goethe, moves with 
a company of shining ones around him. The impres- 
sion of insular and aristocratic limitations which some 
critics have laid up against him trace back to the 
doubt whether anything as wide as humanity, or which 
really appeals to humanity, could grow up in circles 
so select and so refined. 

The effect of the present volume will be to enlarge 
our conception of the poet’s personal sympathies and 
to reveal his broader humanity. It will surprise many 
persons to find that beyond the usual attainments of 
the accomplished poet he was a keen botanist, well 
up in astronomy, even in the latest speculations and 
achievements of the science, and that his interest in 
philosophy was strong enough to induce him to pur- 
chase a very respectable working library of the great 
writers, read them, and make himself familiar with 
their systems of thought. He was a student of the 
Bible and theology. He read Hebrew, mainly we 
suppose for the sake of appreciating the poetry of 
Job and the Song of Solomon. He knew Italian, 
French and German, and was, to say the least, good 

in Greek and Latin, while in literary and yrammatical 
studies proper to the poet no Englishman since Mil- 
ton approached him. He remarks, in one of the de- 
lightful conversations reported by his son, that he be- 
lieves he knows the quantity of every English word, 
adding, with a gleam of his habitual humor, ‘except 
scissors.” 

His tastes were very simple, and had just enough 
of the Bohemian in them to throw out of court the 
fine gentleman, well-groomed aristocrat interpreta- 
tion which some have been disposed to put on him. 
The only difficulty Mr. Gladstone felt about offering 
him a peerage was the apprehension that he ‘‘ might 
insist on wearing his wide-awake in the House of 
Loras’’ (Vol II, p. 299). Tobacco was so habitual 
with him that somewhere in this Memozr we find him 
stipulating with the Queen that he may use it in his 
apartments beneath the royal roof. His son writes 
of him in 1842, in London (Vol. I, p, 184): 

‘*A perfect dinner wasa beefsteak, a potato, a cut of 
cheese, a pint of port, and afterward a pipe (never a 
cigar). When joked by his friends about his liking for 
cold salt beef and new potatoes, he would answer, hu- 
morously: ‘ All fine-natured men know what is good to 





* Atrrep Lorp Tennyson: A Memoir By HIS Son. The Macmillan 
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eat.’ . « + At good sayings my father would sit 
laughing away, ‘laughter often interrupted by fits of 
sadness.’ He would take off the voices and expressions 
of well-known public characters, protesting that ‘ The 
oddities and angularities of great men should never be 
hawked about,’ or he would dramatically give parts of 
Shakespeare or of Moliére, or enact with grim humor 
Milton’s ‘So started up in his foul shape the fiend,’ 
from the crouching of the toad to the explosion.” 

On the same page his friend Fitzgerald gives a 
lively description of the poet’s manner on these occa- 
sions: 

‘* He used also to do the sun coming out from a cloud 
and retiring into one again, with a gradual opening and 
shutting of the eyes, and with a great fluffing up of his 
hair into full wig and elevation of cravat and collar.” 

The actor was always strong in him. In early life 
before his greater powers were known, there was 
some impression among his friends that the stage 
might be his vocation. He recited Shakespeare re- 
markably and was particularly good with Malvolio. 
From a boy he had spouted verse in the open air. 
Frequently it was his own compositions that were 
poured forth in this way, and he had a remarkable 
power of remembering afterward what came to him 
in these inspired moments and of writing it down with 
an absolute accuracy. In its later and fully developed 
form this became one of his greatest and most useful 
endowments. He did not compose pen in hand, but 
viva voce, and was able to recall and write out after- 
ward what he had thus composed. Hisson describes 
a walk with Carlyle in which the conversation led up 
to Carlyle’s hard luck in losing the manuscript of his 
«‘French Revolution.” When Tennyson lost the manu- 
script of ‘‘ Poems Chiefly Lyrical” from his great-coat 
pocket, he was able to reproduce all the thoughts 
and fancies of the entire series, with the entire drapery 
of words exactly as they stood in the manuscript. 
This gift fitted in well with his singular habit of 
thinking aloud. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe writes of 
him, quoting Balzac’s saying, ‘‘ Dans tout l’homme de 
génie il y aun enfant”: 

‘*He isthe only grown up human being that I know 

of who habitually thinks aloud. His humor is of the 
dryest. Itis admirable. Did anybody ever make me 
laugh more heartily than Alfred Tennyson? 
There are people who laugh because they are discon- 
certed, or for lack of ideas, or to bridge over some con- 
versational gap or obstruction; only a few because they 
are happy or triumphant.” 

It was greatly to the credit of Carlyle that years be- 
fore the publication of ‘‘In Memoriam’”’ fixed Tenny- 
son’s fame, he had taken a true measure of the man 
and wrote to Emerson at Concord: 


‘* Alfred is one of the few British and foreign fig- 
ures (a not increasing number, I think) who are and re- 
main beautiful to me, a true human soul or some au- 
thentic approximation thereto, to whom your own soul 
can say‘ Brother’! . . . Heoften skips me in these 
brief visits to town; skips everybody, indeed, being 
a man solitary and sad, as certain men are, dwelling in 
an element of gloom, carrying a bit of chaos about him 
in short, which he is manufacturing into Cosmos. . ‘ 
He had his breeding at Cambridge, asif for the Law 
or Church; being master of a small annuity on his 
father’s decease, he preferred clubbing with his mother 
and some sisters, to live unpromoted and write Poems. 
In this way he lives still, now here, now there; the family 
always within reach of London, never in it; he himself 
making rareand brief visits, lodging in some old com- 
rade’s room. I think he must be under forty,not much un- 
der it. One of the finest-looking men in the world—a 
great shock of rough, dusky, dark hair, bright, laugh- 
ing, hazeleyes, massive aquiline face, most massive,yet 
most delicate; of sallow brown complexion, almost In- 
dian looking, clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy, 
smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is musical, metallic, 
fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and all that may 
lie between, speech and speculation free and plenteous; 
I do not meet in these latedecades such company over a 
pipe! We shall see what he will grow to.”’ 

The Memozr is rich in such glimpses of the poet 
and his personal history, many new, some old, some 
furnished by other hands, as this by Carlyle; many of 
them by Edward Fitzgerald, his Cambridge friend. 
The information gleaned for the period previous to 
1848 or 1850 is often rather meager and drawn from 
outside sources. It contains, however, the root of 
things to come, especially of ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ and is 
vastly interesting as letting us into the laboratory of 
the poet’s mind when great works were beginning. 
From 1850 on material is abundant, and given some- 
times in novel form, such as charming and often 
highly dramatic bits of conversation, which might be 
called table-talk, were they not more commonly echoes 
from the smoking-room, or some similar group of 
men in easy speech with one another, 
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As a writer of letters Tennyson will not take a place 
among the most distinguishedexamples. He did not 
delight in pouring himself out in this way. No man 
whose habit was to think aloud could. The volumes 
do, however, contain some brilliant examples as well 
as some highly characteristic and entertaining ones, 
which we must leave our readers to discover for them- 
selves. 

The great and permanent value of these volumes 
lies in their relation to the art of poetry and to Ten- 
nyson’s creations. As to his own poems Tennyson 
was rather difficult to be approached. Certainly he 
was not voluble to outsiders, who had to be satisfied 
with the briefest replies, which in general dissolved 
the old enigma by substituting another. Like most 
great poets he did not like to be sounded to the bottom 
and have the secret of his genius plucked from him. 
He felt with all the great masters of song that there 
was something in the inspiration of the bard which lay 
beyond his own control and that he might not always 
expound his own versestruly. They were meant for 
mankind, and should be left to carry such meaning as 
mankind might get from them. Accordingly to most 
intelligent inquirers who wished to pin him down to 
one rendering the true bardic reply must be some- 
like this, ‘‘ Why yes, if the verse says this to you, it 
may have been in my mind; but there was more, far 
more. I know that, but I cannot be sure of all I did 
mean.’’ This. seems to be what he meant when he 
said to the Bishop of Ripon, who had asked if they 
were right who interpreted the three queen compan- 
ions of King Arthur in his last voyage, as Faith, 
Hope and Charity: 


‘* They are right and they are not right. They mean 
that and they do not. They are three of the noblest of 
women. They are also those three Graces; but they 
are much more. I hate to be tied down to say ‘ This 
means ¢that,’ because the thought within the image is 
much more than any one interpretation.”’ 


Still, there is much to be gathered from the poet 
himself, especially by those who were with him in the 
natural relations of his life, and most of all froma 
poet who read his own poems aloud as much as Ten- 
nyson did, and so well. The Memozr is full of exposi- 
tion of this nature; and it is the very best that can be 
had. In his home and among his friends Tennyson 
did not disguise his preferences, but dwelt freely on 
the lines that pleased him most and why he liked 
them. The entire history of many of them, and in 
general the most important ones, is given with lumi- 
nous indications of the poet’s intention. This is par- 
ticularly true of ‘‘In Memoriam ’”’ and the ‘ Idylls of 
the King.” Much of this light may have shined 
before, but much is wholly new; and there is so much 
of it as to make these volumes indispensable to every 
careful reader of Tennyson, to say nothing of the 
student. In this respect the MZemozr holds some- 
thing the relation to the poet of Eckermann’s ‘‘ Con- 
versations’’ to Goethe, but it is founded on a far more 
natural and less official basis, covers his whole pro- 
ductive period, and it never once suggests a poet po- 
sing before a reporter. 

The careful reader will have no difficulty in discov- 
ering in this Memozr something like an Ars Poetica, 
so far as Tennyson could make one, and it will be all 
the more valuable as he will have to construct it for 
himself from the suggestions and criticisms which fol- 
low one another in rapid succession through the book. 

The volumes are rich in literary criticism, particu- 
larly the second. Early in life the poet had been en- 
raptured with Byron, but his later judgment was: 


‘« Byron is not an artist, or a thinker, or a creator in 
the higher sense, but a strong personality; he is end- 
lessly clever, and is now unduly depreciated.” 


His notes on Shakespeare are full of richness. We 
quote a few: 


‘* Blank verse becomes the finest vehicle of thought in 
the language of Shakespeare and Milton. As far as I 
am aware, no one has noticed what great Aschylean 
lines there are in Shakespeare, particularly in ‘* King 
John’’; for instance: 

“««The burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun.’”’ 
Or again: 
“«« The sepulcher 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws.’”’ . . « 


‘* Hamlet is the greatest creation in literature that I 
know of. For inimitably natural talk between 
husband and wife he would quote the scene between 
Hotspur and Lady Percy. Macbeth is not, as 
is too often represented, a noisy swash-buckler; he is 
a full-furnished, ambitious man. In the scene with 
Duncan the excess of curtesy adds a touch to the trag- 
edy. Itis like Clytemnestra’s profusion to Agamem- 
non, . . . King Lear cannot possibly be acted; it is 
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too Titanic. . . . No play like this 
anywhere—not even the Agamemnon—is 
soterrificallyhuman. . . . Actors do 
not comprehend that Shakespeare’s great- 
est villains, Iagc among them, have al- 
ways a touch of conscience. You see the 
conscience working. Therein lies one of 
Shakespeare’s pre-eminences. Iago ought 
to be acted as the ‘ honest Iago,’ not the 
Stage villain; he is the essentially jealous 
maa, not Othello.” 

Of George Eliot he had a great ad- 
miration, but thought her not ‘‘ quite so 
itrue to nature as Shakespeare and Jane 
Austen,” the reaiism and lifelikeness of 
whose dramatis persone he placed next 
to that of the great bard himself. Brown- 
ing was for him mighty; 

‘*but sometimes I cannot read him. He 
seldom attempts the marriage of sense 
with sound. . . . IwishI had written 
his two lines: 
‘ The little more, and how much it is; 

The little less, and what worlds away?’ 
Of Shelley he said: ‘‘ He is often too 
much in the clouds for me.”’ 

Not the least gratifying feature of the 
Memoir is the author’s recognition of 
his father’s Christian faith and the 
prominence given to it in his volumes. 
Everywhere we find re-echoed the sen- 
timent, ‘*‘ Evil must come on us head+ 
long, if morality tries to get on without 
religion.’ Nor was he silent as to the 
ten dencies of modern realism in art: 

‘ [ agree with Wordsworth that Art is 
selection. Look at Zola tor instance; he 
shows the evils of the world without the 
ideal. His Art becomes monstrous, 
therefore, because he does not practice 
selection. In the noblest genius there is 
need of self-restraint.” 

He embodied his protest in an epigrafi 
more fierce than musical: 


‘Art for Art’s sake! Hail truest Lora of 
Hell! 

Hail Genius, Master of the Moral Will! 

The filthiest of all paintings painted well 

Is mightier than the purest painted ill ! 

Yes mightier than the purest painted well, 

So prone are we toward the broad way to 

Hell!” 

The volume contains about eighty- 
three poems or fragments of poems, 
hitherto unpublished, and an index of 
first lines to direct the reader to them. 
The general index is uncommonly well 


made and full. 





BAsEs OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF, HISTORIC 
AND IDEAL. An Outline of Religious 
Study. By Charles Mellen Tyler, 
A.M., D.D., Professor in Cornell 
University (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 

What will be likely to strike the reader 
as worth most in this book is its system- 
atic exposition of the development of 
religious belief in the human mind and 
the grounds on which it rests. Begin- 
ning with a definition which places re- 
ligion on the ground of transcendent su- 
pernaturalism the author proceeds to 
show the psychological and metaphysical 
grounds on which the belief rests, and to 
re-enforce them with a discussion of the 
ethical and esthetical grounds. The work 
culminates in a final chapter on the Rev- 
elation of God in human progress as 
the ultimate ground of religious belief. 
The tone of the book is serious, and both 
in the plan and its working out impresses 
the reader with the author’s desire to 
make his work useful to students pre- 
paring for the ministry by broadening 
their ideas and strengthening their faith 
in the divine origin and purpose of relig- 
ious belief as implanted in the mind of 
man. 


A SHort History oF MEDI#@vAL Ev- 
ROPE. By Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph.D. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) A 
good, short history of medieval Europe 


is a great desideratum, and by good we 
mean, as we are now using the word, a 
history that shall be at once scientific and 
popular, scholarly without losing its hold 
onthe movements which carry in them 
the life and significance of the times. 
This yolume is the abridgment of 4 


larger work prepared by Dr. Ferdinand’ 
Schwill and the author of the manual of 
-which we are now writing. ~The sections 
are rewritten rather than condensed, a 
better plan than the ordinary attempt to 
pack the whole contents of a large book 
into a small one, a process which is in- 
evitably fatal to anything like life or at- 
tractive interest in the manual, and which 
is successfully avoided by Dr. Thatcher. 
The manual is furnished with a good out- 
fit of historico-political maps. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REPRINTS. £dit- 
ed by Dawson Johnston, University, of 
Michigan and Jean Browne Johnston. 
(Sheehan & Co., The University Press, 
Ann Arbor and Detroit.) These Reprints 
are published by the University of Mich- 
igan inthe interest of original historical 
study. They consist of Acts and Docu- 
ments illustrating ‘‘ The Relations be- 
tween Church and State, Modern 1547- 
1869.”" First we have those which illus- 
trate the period of Royal Supremacy, 
ending with the ‘‘ Declaration of Indul- 
gence,’’ 1687, and next those which illus- 
trate the period of Parliamentary su- 


“ premacy, beginning with the Toleration 


Act of 1689. The monograph ends with 
four pages of ‘‘Select Bibliography.” 


THE DUNGEONS OF OLD Paris: Being 
the Story and Romance of the Most Celebrated 
Prisons of the Monarchy and the Revolu- 
tion. By Tighe Hopkins. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.) The great elegance and 
rich illustration of this volume have little 
effect upon the dismal records of cruel- 
ties practiced in Paris in the name of jus- 
tice under the Monarchy and during the 
Revolution. To those whose nerves per- 
mit them to enjoy such narratives this 
book can be recommended. We are at 
loss to guess on what authority Mr. Hop- 
kins, with Rémusat, Pasquier and the 
many witnesses besides them confirming 
their testimony, ventures to deny Napo- 
leon’s responsibility for the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien. 


WITH OPEN Face; or, Jesus Mirroredin 
Matthew, Mark andLuke. By Prof. Alex- 
ander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Free College 
Glasgow. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Of the thirteen chapters in this volume 
nine were first written for The Expositor 
last year. They are popular sketches 
and studies made, as the author intimates 
in the Preface, of the overflow matter 
from his regular studies. They have the 
suggestiveness, freshness and practical 
value which we expect to find in every- 
thing of the kind which comes from Pro- 
fessor Bruce. 


LIFE AND IMMORTALITY; or, Soulin Plants 

and Animals. By Thomas G. Gentry. 
(Burk & McFetridge Co., Philadelphia. 
$2.50.) Mr. Gentry is a good observer 
anda pleasing writer. His sketches of 
the habits of animals and their behavior 
are among the best and most entertain- 
ing wehave seen. His power of deduc- 
tion in generalizing and drawing conclu- 
sions does not impress us. His specula- 
tion as to consciousness in plants is not 
worth discussing seriously, while the 
whole argument as to plants and animals 
can never be carried further thanto a 
speculative possibility. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION; or, Faith as 
a Part of a Complete Cosmic System. By 
John Bascom, Professor of Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, Williams College. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.) Professor Bascom 
is a bold and strong thinker, who puts the 
stimulating ichor in what he writes. 
This his latest book is to be commended 
especially to weak and timid souls. It 
may not convince them, but it will be 
more than likely to cure them of some 
of their besetting fears and make them 
robust enough to exercise again the 
Christian virtue of hopefulness. 


In SIMPKINSVILLE. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) We 
long ago ranged ourselves with Mrs. 
Stuart’s devoted audience. She is one of 
the best-of our Southern writers. In the 
present volume of short stories she offers 
some finely sympathetic studies of life 
among the common people of the South. 
She has a touch distinctly her own, which 
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gives to her-pathos and her humor a 
quality as fascinating as it is unique. 
Several of these sketches are in her very 
best manner. 


Botanyo. By Opie Read. (Way & 
Williams. $1.25.) There is something 
in Mr. Read’s novels suggestive of 
rapid dictation to a hard-worked type- 
writer between dinners of fish and 
suppers of beer. He is good company 
by ‘‘ fits and starts.”” The incidents out- 
rank the body of his work; he is more a 
raconteur than a novelist. As for his 
literature, we find none. Indeed, good 
literature would be quite out of place in 
Rolanyo, which is a sensational jumble of 
thrilling adventures. 





Literary Notes. 


Messrs. T. Y. CroweLt & Co. will 
add to their ‘‘ What is Worth While’”’ Se- 
ries an address by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, entitled, ‘‘ Why Go to College ?” 


...John L. Stoddard, the lecturer on 
foreign lands, has been obliged to retire 
from the platform on account of ill- 
health. He expects to publish ina se- 
ries of ten volumes, containing over 3,000 
illustrations, all the lectures he has de- 
livered, together with several new ones. 


....Beginning with November Har- 
per’s Round Table will be published 
monthly, instead of weekly. The prin- 
cipal feature of the publication in its 
new form will be stories of adventure 
and heroism while the magazine will 
continue to make a speciality of articles 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











The Century Co’s | 
bymn and Tune Books. | 
q 


“IN EXCELSIS” 


Contains 861 Hymns, 864 Tunes. ] 
@ Issued this Year. Third Edition. ; 
) Now READy, WORDS ONLY, 16MO. 4 
) 
7 


¢ THE NEW 
LAUDES DOMINI 


The latest and best of the famous series 
of hymn and tune books edited by Rev. 
@ Charles S. Robinson, D. D., of which 
2,000,000 copies have been sold. 


~~ Y 








FOR THE PRAYER MEETING 
@ combines seriousness and popularity. 
‘ Hymns without doggerel, and music 
bright and melodic without jingle. Send 
cents fora sample copy. Money re- 
nded if the book is returned. 
f LAUDES DOMINI 2 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
is exceedingly popular i in the hundreds § 
of schools in which it is used regularly. 
SONGS OF WORSHIP 
2 FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, | 
Edited by Prof.Waldo S.Pratt. Ahymn 
and tune book containing only the best 
( 
4 


( 
LAUDES DOMINI } 
( 
4 


] 
} 
) music. Send 35 cents for asample co 

> bound in full cloth. . vel 
: Write for circulars and terms. 

] 

} 

) 

> 


The Century Co. 
Union Square, Rew Dork. ( 
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Ri EADY FOR AGENTS 





; gh The Equator” 
8 e stor 

MARK — of Mar’ Twain's 8 of his 
Journey Around The World, 

J h Australia, India, South 

TWAIN S$ Africa, etc. The Author’ 8 

Masi . A success from the 

start. Enormous sale assured. 

3000 AGENTS WANTED 


to’ sell it. eslecies field. 
Write for circulars and terms. 
Mention Paper. Address — 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, CT. 


NEW BOOK ®: 








EDUCATION, 


The Synthetic Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F.A.C./1. 
ARRANGED AND DEVELOPED BY 
KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN. 


Correspondence Lessons for Teachers. 


After taking these lessons, teachers have come to the 
Metropolitan College, and in a few weeks completed 
the prescribed course for a Synthetic Teacher's Certifi- 





The tee ens ad pee and for all books and sheet 
music 


Send for Gtreniars to to (M88) Kate 8S, CHITTENDEN. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
19 and 2t East 14th St., New York City. 
Bey! IE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and snee for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Stree ITY. ms Sept. 
29th. . -—g through 
College Preparatory. Miss Cophering. iken’s ne 
of Concentrated ‘Attention ry a 
feature; also ay A Lin Bg TL aoe 
‘and students. Kinder- 
gerten in and Fe-epens October 19¢h. 
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The Round Table will 
also’ be published in London. 


...-Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce 


on boys’ sports. 


for publication October 23d, ‘*History of 
Dugma,” by Dr. Adolph Harnack, Vol. 
III, translated by Neil Buchanan} an- 
other volume of ‘* Moliére’s Dramatic 
Works,” translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley; ‘‘ The Young Puritans of 
Old Hadley,” by Mary P. Wells Smith”; 
and ‘‘The Christ of Yesterday, To-day 
and Forever, and Other Sermons,”’ by 
Ezra Hoyt Byington. 








Christmas » Cantatas, 


The following Cantatas, or Concert Bx- 
ercises, are believed to be equal, if not 
superior, to any other's yet produced. They 
are in neat pamphlet form, uniform style; 
si#e, 6x84 inches, containing 20 to 32 pages, 
with handsome cover. Words and music 
are in large, clear type. Price, 5 cents each, 
or ten or more copies for 4 cents each, 
postpaid. 

The Coming of the King: —This tew 
work consists of songs, duets, qtidttets, 
choruses and recitations of a character cal- 
culated to heighten the true joy of Christmas. 

The Story of the Star.—All the nations 
represented in simple costumes. It is a 
patriotic, missionary, Christmas entertain- 
ment, all in one. 

A Good Time with Santa Claus. — 
This is full of fun-provoking recitations, 
songs and choruses, yet with closely inter 
woven religious teaching. 

A Chime of Silver Bells.—A Christmas 
exercise of most exquisite flavor, mingling 
Christlike service with the joy of Christmas, 

Santa Claus’ Dream.—Nove!l in plot, pure 
in style, filled with original songs and reci- 
tations. May be used in part, if desired. 

The Crowning of Christmas.— This 
cantata is immensely popular wherever pro- 
duced. Fresh in plot, elevating in diction; 
bright, easy music. 

An Old Time Christmas Party.—Con- 
sists of recitations, songs, etc., within the 
compass of the younger children. 


Davin C. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


Longmans, Green & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


























NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 
THE WATER OF THE 
WONDROUS ISLES. 


By WILLIAM MoRRIS. 
pp. x and 553, $2.50. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, 


WORDSWORTH—(A Selection.) 


By ANDREW LANG. With illustrations by Alfred Par- 
sons, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental gilt, 
edges, $2.00. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 


By ANDREW Lana. 8vo, cloth 236 pp. $3.00. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
BISHOP CREIGHTON'’S “ PAPACY.” 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
FROM THE GREAT SCHISM TO 
THE SACK OF ROME. (1378- 
1527-) 


By M. CrEIeuTon, D.D., Oxon. and Camb., Lord Bish- 
op of London. Newand Cheaper Edition. Six vol- 
umes, crown, 8v0, $2.00 each. 

“All who are interested in history carefully and at- 
tractively compiled will give a hearty welcome to this 
new edition of a great and important work. .. . Few 
Histories are more fascinating and few contain a 
smaller number of dull pages.”— Dundee Courier. 





THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. 


A Romance. By 8. Levetr Yxats, author of “ The 
Honour of Savelli,”’ etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, orna 
mental, $1.25. 

“The story is full of action, it is alive from cover to 
cover, and is so compact with thrilling adventure 
that there is no room fora dull page. Not only has Mr. 
Yeats written an excellent tale of adventure, but he 
has shown a close study of character which does not 
borrow merely from the trappings of historical actors, 
but which denotes a keen knowledge of human na- 
ture, and a shrewd insight into the workings of hu- 
man motives. The work has literary quality of a gen- 
uine sort in it, which raises it above a numerous host 
of its fellowsin kind. Nothing so stirring and excit- 
ing has come to us since ‘A Gentleman of France’ or 
* Under the Red Robe.’ ""— The Bookman, New York. 


A NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
WAYFARING MEN. 


By Epna LYALL, author of * Donovan,” ‘“‘We Two,” 
“* Doreen,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
“*Miss Lyall’s novel is one of unflagwing interest, writ 
ten in that clear, virile style, with its gentle humor and 
dramatic effectiveness, that readers well know and ap- 
preciate, ‘Wayfaring Men’ is a literary tonic to be 
warmly welcomed and cheerfully commended as an an- 
tidote to much of the unhealthy, morbid and enerva- 
ting fictions of the day.”’— Press, Philadelphia. 





Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 


-LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





9t=93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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..+.Two new books are announced by 

_ Charles F. Lummis, editor of the always 

iateresting Los Angeles magazine, Zhe 

Land of Sunshine. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons publish for him ‘‘The King of the 

Broncos,’’ and Way & Williams ‘‘ The 
Enchanted Burro.” 


....-This year Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Christmas book is ‘‘The Pink Fairy 
Book.” Longmans, Green & Co. an- 
nounce by the same author a new book 
in press entitled ‘‘ A Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts.’’ The same publishers also an- 
nounce ‘‘The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles,’’ a new prose romance by William 
Morris, and ‘‘Poems by John Lucas 
Tupper,’’ selected and edited by William 
Michael Rossetti. This author, who died 
in 1879, was a sculptor, an associate of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and a 
contributor to The Germ. 


....It is announced that Mrs. L. B. 
Walford and her daughter, Olive Mon- 
tagu Walford, are to sail for New York 
on November toth. Miss Walford writes: 

‘We are greatly looking forward to our 

trip, and only regret that our stay in 
America must be of such short duration, as 
our family insist upon our returning home 
the beginning of December.”’ 
The author of ‘‘Mr. Smith” and ‘‘ The 
Baby’s Grandmother’’ ought to have 
American friends enough to hold her 
here longer than a fortnight. A new 
novel, by Mrs. Walford, ‘‘ Iva Kildare” 
is announced by Longmans, Green & 
Co. 


....It is two years since Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps began work and study for the 
new book that Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. are putting through the press 
with all possible urgency. Its subject, 
however, ‘‘ The Story of Jesus Christ,” 
is one that Mrs. Ward has studied from 
childhood. Her last book, ‘‘ A Singular 
Life,’’ the story of a Christlike man, was, 
as it were, but a forerunner of this, which 
she calls ‘‘ An Interpretation,” as no at- 
tempt has been made in it to write a bi- 
ography, but rather to interpret the mar- 
velous life of Christ by a selection of such 
acts and experiences of his life as best il- 
lustrate the flawlessness of the ‘‘ Crystal 
Christ.””’ The date of its publication is 
not yet announced, but it will probably 
appear in November. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Ilystery of Choice. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, author of ‘‘ The 
Moon-Maker,”’ ‘‘ The Red Republic,” 
etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

The same thread runs through Mr. Cham- 
bers’s imaginative work—the strangeness of 
selection, the mystery which veils the rea- 
sons of decisions. In each adaptation of this 
general theme the author’s fine imaginative 
quality, and his power of conceiving original 
situations, are shown at their strongest and 
best. A book so much out of the common 
will leave no reader indifferent. 


Bibliography of Education. 


By WiLL S. Monrog, A.B., Department 
of Pedagogy and Psychology, State 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
Vol. XLII, International Education 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

This book will prove of great use to nor- 
mal schools, training schools for teachers, 
and to educational lecturers and all special 
students seeking to acquaint themselves 
with the literature of any particular depart- 
ment. Itwill be of especial value to libra- 
rians in the way of assisting them to answer 
two questions : (2) What books has this li- 
brary on any special educational theme ? (4) 
What books ought it toobtain to complete 
its collection in that theme ? 


Children’s Ways. 


Being selections from the author’s 
‘**Studies of Childhood,’’ with some 
additional matter. By JAMEs SULLY, 
M A., LL.D., Grote Professor of Phi- 
losophy of Mind and Logic, Univer- 
sity College, London; Author of 
“Studies of Childhood,” ‘‘Outlines of 
Psychology,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This work is mainly a condensation of the 
author’s previous book, “‘ Studies of Child- 
hood,” but considerable new matter is add- 
ed. The material that Mr. Sully has col- 
lected and published in this volume is the 
most videdble of recent contributions on the 
psychological phases of child study. 


NEW EDITION. 
Teacher’s Handbook of 
Psychology. 

On the Basis of ‘* Outlines of Psychology.”’ 


By JAMEs SuLLY, M.A., LL.D., Grote 
Professor of Mind and Logic in Uni- 
versity College, London; Lecturer 
on the Theory of Education in the 
College of Preceptors, London; au- 
thor of ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology,”’ 
‘*The Human Mind,” ‘‘ Studies of 
Childhood,” etc. Fourth edition, re- 
written and enlarged. 12mo. Cloth,$2. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 
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MAGAZINE 








WITH THE GREEK SOLDIERS 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 












An account of expe- 
riences and obser- 
vations during the 
Greco-'l'urkish war, 
by Mr. Davis, who 
was there as a 
war correspondent. 





This is a descrip- 
tion of the second 
battle of Valesti- 
nos. It is illustrated 
by photographs 
taken by Mr. Davis 
during the battle, 














JOSHUA GOODENOUGH’S OLD LETTER 


The stirring adventures of one of Rogers’s Rangers in the Colonial Wars, 
Written and illustrated by Frederic Remington. 





THE 
NEW JAPAN 
By Toru Hoshi, 
the Japanese Minister. 








Harper & Brothers.NewYork arid London| 


The last instalment of The Great Stone of Sardis, by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, the second instalment of William McLennan’s Spanish John, and short 
stories by Ruth Underhill and Willis Boyd Allen. 


A PAIR 
OF PATIENT LOVERS 


A characteristic story. 


By W. D. Howells. 
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A NEW STANDARD 


OF PRICES FOR STERLING 
SILVER FORKS AND SPOONS 


A new standard of prices for sterling silver Forks 


and Spoons is announced by the Gorham Co., Silver- 


smiths. Under this new schedule the sterling silver 
Forks and Spoons made by the Gorham Co., Silver- 


smiths, are sold at fixed prices per dozen. 


The prices 


have been carefully adjusted: in accordance with the 


present condition of the silver bullion market, varying 


with the merits of the individual design and workman- 


ship involved in its production and the quantity of 


sterling used. The most 


elaborate patterns made by 


the Company can now bz bought at extremely reason- 


able prices, while the simpler forms of less ornate de- 


sign are offered at lower prices than ever before known. 


GORHAM 


MF’G CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Broadway and 19th Street, New York 





Nelson’s New Series 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW IAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled ‘+The Illustrated 
Bible Treasury,’”’ written by leading Scholars in 


America and 


Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS, SCENES IN BIBLE LANDS, ANIMALS, PLANTS, : 
ANTIQUITIES, COINS, ETC., ARE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH THE TEXTS OF THE HELPS 


ras 


Copyright Editions 
“« Of all the aids | 


HOLY BIBLE, 


blewhichbelong 
in the general §j 
class of Teach- § 
ers’ Bibles this § 
is easily fore- § 
mostand best.’’ & 
—INDEPENDENT © 


350 Illustrations | 





CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER says: 

‘* One of the most valuable helps to Bible- 
study within our knowledge. Such 
a publicaticn as this attests not only the 
advance in Biblical scholarship, but the 
wide-spread interest there is in the Book 
of books.” 

; the 
It is, 


It has no superior. 

best series of ‘helps’ in existence. 
indeed, a ‘ Treasury’ filled with pearls of 
great price.’’ 


PRICES FROM $1.50 TO $7.00 
For Sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Descriptive List, giving Sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE), 


NEW YORK 





A most Attractive Catalogue! 
Full-Page Illustrations By 
GIBSON : KEMBLE : ABBEY : 
REMINGTON : WENZELL : NICH- 
OLSON; And Frontispiece in 
Color: Sent on application. 


R. H. RUSSELL: PUB 


LISHER: NEW YORK 





0000-00-00 00-00-00 00-0-0-0-00-0-0-00-0 


Webster’s International 


The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 








“Get « 
The 
Best.” 


Dictionary 








IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found. Pronunciation is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily learned. 
The growth of words easily traced, and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity 
of quantity characterizes its every department. 


gg Specimen pages sent on application to 


various sizes bear our trade-mark on the front cover as shown in the cuts. 


DOOD DOD 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER'S <> 2. 2. A 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOL COMMON SCHOOL Ss 
DICTIONARY 
SOPDOCO 












CAUTION, Do not be deceived in 


buying small so-called 





‘*Webster’s Dictionaries.’’ 
abridgments of 


All authentic 
the International in the 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Select Masterpieces 
Of Biblical Literature 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


Modern Reader’s Bible 


Presented in modern literary form 


By RicHarp G. Moutton, Ph.D., 
Professor of Literature, University of Chicago. 


This will not be a book of oxtrnee bad 
Re iterary — ; = = in- 
ra rtsof the longer Small 
grail and sepa le pai ge 18mo. 


Bibi, he ccreoon tee een made, 
but also with the view of illustrating 

leather, 
60 cents. 





the several varieties of literary form, 
many of them unfamiliar, in which the 
books of Scripture are cast. Explana- 
= are added. 

The volume is designed for the use of 
schools, or of reading circles desiring 
an introduction to the Bible on its lit- 
erary side. 


Social Interpretations of the 
Principles of Mental Development 


By J. MARK BALpDwIin, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology in Princeton University. 


Professor J. Mark Baldwin has been 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 





The Study of City Government 


An Outline of the Problems of Municipal 
Functions, Control and Organization. 


By DeELos F. Witcox, A.M., Pu.D. 
The author holds that the City Prob- 
to the immediate futu 


lem is the key re 

of social in this country, and Cloth, 
he offers for the first time a systematic 

outline for the study of the whole mu- $1.50, 
nicipal field, indicating the chief prob- t 
lems of function, of control, and of or- net. 


jon. 


Singing Verses for Children 
Songs with music and Iliustrations in color. 


Verses by 
LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 4to. 
Color designs by Price, 
ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. $2.00, ez. 


Music by 

Fred W. Root Eleanor Smith 
Jessie L. Gaynor F. H. Atkinson Jr. 
An unsurpassedly attractive gift book of its kind for 
the holiday season, is this book of pictures, poems and 
charming songs to be sung by, as well as Zo, the little 


ones. The verses are so varied as to give a song for 
every season, almost for every mood. 


PUBLISHED BY 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | 
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Mailed postpaid on the receipt of price. 


THE CARDIFF ESTATE. By Julia MacNair 
Wright. 867 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 
“The author fs well known asa writer. Her style is 
attractive and winning. Her stories are invariably 
and the lessons are of great import. This one has 
a lofty purpose.” N. Y. Observer. 
SyvoRrEs FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. 6 vols. Illus, In a box. $8, 


IR EVELYN’S CHARGE. By M. I. Arden. 
With 16 full-page illustrations. 44 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

“A touching story. Wilfred, the little hero, is a 
sweet character. We like the book.” Presbyterian. 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS. By Agnes Gi- 
berne 40 half-tone pictures, 3il pp. 12mo. $1.50. 
“A sweet, natural story, laid in an English village 
among good every-da, le. Some fine characters 
are depicted.” a Christian Observer. 


FOR OTHERS; or, The Goldeu Rule. By 
Charlotte Mason. is op. 6mo, 40 cts. 
Both entertaining and profitable. 


PRIMEVAL REVELATION. 
esis I-VIII. ByJ.Cynddylan Jones. 8v 

“If any one is troubled by criticisms which aim at the 
reduction of Bible truths to shadowy myths, we advise 
them to read this book.” The Pacific, 


THE TRUTH THAT SAVES, AND HOW 
TO PRESENTIT. By the Rev. J. A. K. Dickson, 
B.D., Ph.D. An admirable help in Christian work. 


THE BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 
By George F. Pentecost, D.D. 8vo. 407 pp. $1.75. 


“Ina fresh and interesting way it neiage out the great 
truths in the early life of our Lord.” ntelligencer. 


TW _ENTY-SIX YEARS OF MISSIONA- 
RY WOKK IN CHINA. M Grace Stott, of the 
China Inland Mission. 366 pp. With 8 illus. 8vo. $1.75. 
“A most inspiring record of devoted service for 
Christ carried on in the face of difficulties, 1 amped 
and persecution. Less faithful servants would have ree 
linquished the task.” he Christian (London). 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Studies in Gen- 
0. $1.75. 
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Important New Books. 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. . 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Illustrated with 
numerous facsimile Letters and Por- 
traits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

The student of contemporary literature will find the 


volume invaluable in giving aid toa clear appreciation 
of the best writers of the day. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
JESUS. 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00; parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Written with reverence and sympathy. A distinct 


addition to the immense literature which clusters 
around the name of Christ. 


THE KING OF THE PARK. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of “‘ Beau- 
tiful Joe.’’ Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
Full of fresh, charming life and breezy nature, this 


delightful story willdo great good in calling renewed 
attention to the duty we owe to dumb animals. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE. 


By ANNA ROBERTSON Brown, Ph.D. Fine 
Edition. Printed at the Merrymont 
Press from new plates, in red and black, 
on deckel-edge laid paper, with spe- 
cially designed title-page, initial letter, 
and cover design. 12mo, boards, gilt 
top, 60 cents ; full leather, gilt top, $1.00. 

The phenomenal success of this address, now in its 

75th thousand, has justified potting it into this artistic 


and beautiful edition, which will be a delight to the 
eye as well as a treasure for the mind and heart. 





Sent postpaid, on receipt 





















































Academy of Science and Letters of s *«"For sale by booksellers. 
Denmark for the best work on a Cloth, pac niaye r= hee ee ee of price, by the Publishers. 
> — i OINNATI, ‘ 4 ; 
fr "competition by the ‘Academy at the 8vo. USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. . SAN FRANCISCO, 637 Market St. Sn er Canny Senge 
beginning of 18%. There were nine Sample BookFree. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. ‘ 
memoirs submitted, written in four $2.60 net. - . a, THOMAS .- CROWELL & CO., 


languages. Professor Baldwin's man- 
uscript consisted in the main of the 
material of this work. 


The Growth of the French 
Nation 
By GrorGE BuRTON ADAMS, 


Professor of History, Yale University. 


“The insight and lucidity and the 
close grasp of essentials necessary for 
such a work are rare gifts, which Pro- 
fessor Adams evidently possesses.””— 
From The London Spectator. 


Copyrighted 1897, by Woman’s WorLD PvB. Co., N. Y., infringers will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law 


$300 for Correct List 


ALSO A VALUABLE GOLD WATGH AND CHAIN 
IF YOU SEND 10 CORRECT WORDS. 


New York and Boston. 


Tar 1898 


Sixty-eighth Year. 
THE 


Country Gentleman 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 














ma ty. F bo seascely possible for Cloth, All Former Offers Eclipsed--No Room for Doubt--Mind what we Say. $300.00 for se 
iol Gunn ines’ Ginette Cominaee anor Cr. 8vo. a Full Set of Answers, and a Valuable Watch and Chain if you INDISPENSABLE TO 
Sater. mere <Eraphically, or more Send at least Ten Correct Words. 
UU “7, J 
of recent investigation. Certainly no $3.25, Never before was. such a remarkable offer made as this. We, the publishers of Woman’s ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 


English history of France of the same 
size can compare with it for accuracy 
or interest.”"—From the English Hia- 
torical Review. 
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Our Ability to Command Gold. 


For the first time in their history the 
United States appears to have entered 
upon what often is called ‘‘the struggle 
for gold’’ with a decided advantage over 
foreign competitors, It is a situation 
highly reflective of the immense wealth 
in the country, of the solidity of the 
foundations of our present business re- 
vival, and of the great strength added to 
our credit by the successful overthrow 
of the advocates of independent free 
coinage of silver at the last national 
election, It is a situation which may 
well give the people ground for a care- 
ful study, not only of the importance of 
the laws of supply and demand, but of 
those extremely sensitive factors—credit 
and sentiment. The prosperity of the 
United States, as of any country, rests, 
in the last analysis, upon comparative 
material advantages largely beyond hu- 
man control; but there is what the as- 
trogomers call *‘ personal equation’’ in 
the make-up of their nicest mathemat- 
icalcalculations but whichin commercial 
matters we usually style ‘‘sentiment,” 
which counts much in determining 
whether the best results of favorable 
natural conditions shall be obtained or 
the harm of unfavorable natural condi- 
tions minimized. 

The United States has been blessed 
with ample crops this year, and the mis- 
fortunes of other countries in both 
hemispheres have given tis a high mar- 
ket for our surplus products. To this 
extent the prosperity of the nation may 
be ascribed to purely natural influences. 
But how far would these natural factors 
have been utilized to our benefit if the 
country had placed its currency ona 
basis which permitted our foreign debt- 
Ors to pay us in a depreciated coin and 
our foreign creditors to exact payment 
in the world’s coin—gold—for which 
we should have had to pay a double 
quantity of labor or commodities? The 
destruction of credit would have brought 


us to this state of affairs, had not the: 
gold standard been vindicated in 1896,’ 
even before legislation had established: 
One’ 


any technical monetary changes. 
might goa step further and ask whether 


we could have achieved a revival in: 


trade if this country’s revenue laws had 
not properly been put upon a basis 
which permits the industrial classes, by 
allowing manufactures a margin with 
which to meet foreign competition in 
goods, to reap some advantage out of 
the increased purchasing power of the 
agricultural community, favored by 
good crops marketed at good prices? 
In the absence of these beneficial condi- 
tions—the result of healthful sentiment 
and stimulating legislation—would not 
the advantages of purely natural devel- 
opments have been neutralized to an 
é€normous extent? 

Reverting to what is called the 
‘struggle for gold,’’ we find that the 
bankers of Western Europe have, by 
the subtile diplomacy of finance, been 
able to lessen the immediate demand for 
gold from Japan, required for the exe- 
cution of that country’s change of 
monetary standard from silver to gold, 
and from Russia, which has a military 
as well as a financial end in view in its 
desire forthe yellow metal. Efforts are 
now concentrated: upon the resistance 
to the demand for specie from the Uni- 
ted States. The raising of the discount 
rates of the Banks of Germany and 
England and the higher price asked for 
gold in London’s bullion market are 
part of the machinery used. This was 
not resorted to until after this country 
had secured for importation over eight 
millions ot gold abroad, And this gold 








THE INDEPENDENT 


was brought over (or is on the way), not- 
withstanding that Europe had settled 
an immense part of its indebtedness for 
American food products by selling us 
merchandise liberally in anticipation of 
a raising of tariff rates and by the free 
sales ot American securities all through 
the rising Stock Exchange markets of 
the summer and early autumn. We 
continue to hold a merchandise trade 


‘balance in our favor, and the supply of 


American securities available for sale by 
foreign holders must be measurably ex- 
hausted by European operations in this 
direction this year. Standing with grain 
and meats and cotton, which the Old 
World will be compelled to buy liberal- 
ly until newcrops are in the market 
from our own or other exporting coun- 
tries, the United States, buttressed by 
renewed confidence in its currency’s 
integrity, is in a position to command 
gold from foreign coffers when it is de- 
sired. 

The only apparent reason why we 
should wish for an influx of the precious 
metal is the need of financing the reor- 
ganization of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. The stock of gold in this coun- 


try is larger than ever before in its his-. 


tory. The gold reserve in the National 
Treasury approximates the years of the 
highest holdings of a free supply. The 
production of native gold promises this 
year to break all records. But in the 
midst of the season when the moving 
of the crops taxes the banking facilities 
of the country to their utmost and re- 
duces bank reserves to a low ebb, the 
security-holders of Union Pacific, who 
have organized to save their interests 
from entire obliteration at the coming 
foreclosure sale, will be called upon to 
transfer some thirty-three millions of 
money into Federal custody. In order 
to prevent friction or inconvenience to 
general industry in conducting this op- 
eration, the bankers having the matter 
in hand are making drafts upon Europe, 
and the country is so strong that its 
drafts must be honored, however re- 
luctantly. 


National Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important items from the 
quarterly reports of the National banks 
of New York City which did not appear 
last week: 





CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


RESOUICOS SS i5 ibs eee deste. see. $36,§84, 352 
CMR MICE soos cctssceccecens 300,000 
SUGDIMB coc desctee ces vec eves «+ 6,000,000 
Undivided profits.............+-- 1, 308, 332 
Deposits: ........ PO eee ene 28,905,146 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES’ NATIONAL BANK. 

ET OT CRT $5,020,475 
CROAT BIOCNrss ooicic ce ccsscccese es 600,000 
Surplus.......--ssescsessscsececes 400,000 
Undivided profits..............++. 83,864 
DODOSHB: 60.0cisss0s0c bene Niwvwests 3,493,993 

NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 

OS iv sia craiganientene «nndoe ss $4,195,881 
Rie SHON 6.o.5,s0 o's oisiniangh 6ia0k's 200,000 
RI ac cinidecancg.ais isle vine ¢si0.« 0° 40,000 
Unarvitled promte,.......2.00... 388.143 
TINIE ya a.'siniag nies atiiweeunsscie'so « 3,522,738 





Monetary Affairs. 


BuSINESS revival progresses with 
some irregularity. In certain directions 
the recovery has been so rapid thata 
halt is necessary; in others the start has 
been slow and disappointing. The 
rush of buyers to this city in August and 
September, induced by cheap excur- 
sions, condensed into a few weeks an 
amount of business. that ordinarily 
would have extended into a longer 
period, while the stock market was 
rushed upward at a pace that made re- 
action inevitable. There were other 
influences, also, which tended to re- 
strict business at this period, such as 
yellow fever at the South, excitement 
attending the municipal election, and 


apprehensions regarding our relations 
with Spain, as well as a desire to gain 
some idea of political tendencies during 
the approaching session of Congress. 
These influences exerted a sobering 
effect upon the spirit of overconfidence 
which was developing rapidly, and 
which might easily have run into a 
period of reckless inflation unless 
promptly checked. At bottom both 
trade and industry are in promising con- 
dition, and there is every reason for hope 
regarding the future. Goods are going 
into consumption more rapidly, enter- 
prise is reviving,and the important indus- 
tries are steadily in¢reasing their output. 
The most conspicuous evidence of this 
is the increased consumption of pig 
iron, which rose from 165,000 tons 
weekly on August Ist, nearly the high- 
est on record, to 200,000 tons weekly 
on October 1st. As stocks have de- 
clined 200,000 tons since August Ist, 
it is quite evident that production has 
not yet overtaken consumption. A 
year ago the weekly product was about 
112,000tons, All authorities agree that 
the pig-iron industry, which is, as a 
rule, a fair trade barometer, is in an 
exceptionally sound condition, There 
is a good demand for iron products, 
with every prospect of a material ex- 
pansion during the next six months; 
and fortified by cheap ores and other 
advantages our manufacturers have 
reached a position where they will be 
enabled to compete with Great Britain 
for the markets of the world. English 
ironworkers are already considerably 
exercised by the inroads of American 
manufactured products. Other favor- 
able factors were the fall of much need- 
ed rain in the West: and Middle States, 
where grain and cattle were suffering 
from drouth, also a continuance of 
large exports of grain, cotton and food 
products. The October Government 
crop report confirms the general ex- 
pectation of abundant harvests. The 
corn crop promises a yield of about 
1,800,000,000 bushels, compared with 
2,100,000,000 bushels last year; but in 
view of stocks held over there will be 
no scarcity. 


The September returns of our foreign 
commerce were remarkable. The total 
merchandise exports for the month were 
valued at $104,691,000, compared with 
$85,131,000 the same period last year. 
Our imports in September amounted to 
only $42,410,000 against $50,855,000 a 
year ago. 
able trade balance for the month of 
$62,281,000, or nearly double that of 
1896, when the excess of merchandise 
exports amounted to $34,276,000, This 
is a phenomenal exhibit. How long it 
will continue, or whether it has reached 
its hight or not is impossible to deter- 
mine. Our exports have been swelled 
by short crops elsewhere and the con- 
sequent foreign demand for our grain 
and other food products, the higher 
prices for wheat also being an impor- 
tant factor in the increase, As the out- 
ward movement of grain is likely tocon- 
tinue heavy for some time to come and 
cotton must soon move outward more 
freely, the outlook is for continued 
large merchandise exports, especially 
as our exports of manufactures show no 
signs of diminution in spite oftrade im- 
provement here. Imports were of 
course much reduced by the anticipatory 
arrivals preceding the tariff. As these 
are worked off and as home trade im- 
proves our purchases of foreign goods 
are likely to revive, Just at present, 
however, we are chiefly concerned re- 
garding the effect of such an unusually 
unfavorable balance upon the foreign ex- 
changes, The situation warrants large 
gold imports, much larger than a year 


These figures meant a favor~. 
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ago when Europe was practically a bor- 
rower in the United States. The Bank 
of England’s stock of gold has, how- 
ever, been so much reduced that efforts 
will undoubtedly be made to prevent 
any large flow in this direction; so that 
Europe will again be obliged to deter 
settlements for a period and be an even 
larger borrower of us than last year. 
Theimports and exports of merchandise, 
silver and gold forthe last three months 
were as follows: 


1897. 1896. 
BOTs ccc cvcccvved $279,028,000 $252,188,000 
BOTS. cicccccccesse 155,028,000 199,639,000 





Excess Exports. .....$124,000,000 $52,549,00 





Stocks declined during the week, ow- 
ing to the withdrawal of support and 
the active efforts of bear traders to 
force a decline. Beyond the usual un- 
certainties there were no important de- 
velopments of an unfavorable nature, 
tho the market was apparently waiting 
for some fresh stimulus.  Raiiroad 
earnings continue satisfactory, 69 roads 
reporting a gain of nearly 13% in the 
first week of October. In the tourth 
week of September, 83 roads reported 
an increase of nearly 17%. The Chronz- 
cle reported the earnings of 133 roads 
for the month of September at $51, 538,- 
000, an increase of 14%. Two ;soads 
have been added to the list of dividend 
payers; Norfolk and Western pfd. and 
Rio Grande Western pfd. The bank 
statement showed an increase of $1,129,= 
ooo on surplus reserve, reflecting in 
part the gain from gold imports. Money 
rates were unchanged, time money 
being plentiful at 3 %4@4% on good stock 
collateral. For commercial , paper 
there is a good demand, and supply 
being limited lower rates are expected. 
For 60 to go-day indorsed bills receiv- 
able 4% @4%% is quoted. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 






Oct. 16, Oct. 9. Decrease 
LORDS. .06.ccccces $569,117,000 $571,731,100 $2,614,100 
SEG casuscsccés 94,836, 700 93,943,500 *938,200 
Legal tenders.... 73,747,700 73,721,300 *26,4L0 
Veposits.......... 616,079,600 616,737,200 657,600 
Circulation....... 15,366,700 15,820,200 *46,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








CE $94,886,700 $93,948,500 *$938,200 
Legal tenders.... 73,747,700 73,721,300 *26,400 
Total reserve... $168,634,400 £167,669,800  *$964,600 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 154,019,900 154,184,300 164,400 
Surplus res’rve. $14,614,500 $13,485,500 *$1,120,000 


*Increase. 


Tne condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 


Oct. 17th, 1996—Surplus. .......cccccccsccccccccce $11,911,105 
Oct, 19th, 1895—Surplus... «» 16,380,125 
Oct. 20th, i89i—Surplus 5 
Oct, 2ist, 1893—Surplus... 
Oct, 22d, 1892—Surpius... 





> 2,332,420 








GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 






Bid. Asked. 
Bu cccdeccavesocscccceccsccccceccccccccccctescees wien 
New 4s, Registered 125% 12656 
New 4s, Coupons L127 127% 
48, Registered..... 12 113 
4s, Coupons..... . 113g 114 
5s, Registered... 1146 11454 
5s, Coupons..... . 11596 11554 
Currency 68, 1898 - 10244 108 
Gar eatnava teases Catsns cass witsncteensewesets 10G9G cece 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 16th, were: 








Broadway.....s.seeee 235 =| Oriental 

Central..... eee 161 Park. ..c00 oe 

Commerce. «ese 210. | Phenix -. 10 
Importer’s & ‘Trader’s 5324 | [radesmen’s..,....... 102 


Mechanic's & Trader's 111 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The cylindrical cotton bale, to. 
which we referred some months ago in 
these columns, hascometostay. There 
is a plant in Barnwell, S, C., which 
turns out round bales weighing as high 
as 558 pounds, at a charge ot $1.50 for 
ginning, compressing and covering. 
Seed cotton is taken from wagons by 
‘suction pipe and delivered to the wagon 
in ten minutes, the bale completely 
packed, 
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.... Messrs. Vermilye & Co., bankers 
of this city, call the attention of holders 
of Government bonds to the fact that 
on January Ist next about $30,000,000 
of United States currency 6’s mature, 
and a year from that time about $14,- 
000,000 more will become due. They 
advise holders of such bonds to make 
an early exchange for other long-time 
Government issues, thus avoiding the 
risk of being obliged to pay a high price 
for them when they may most need 
them. 


.... The meeting of the British Cab- 
inet on Saturday last was looked for- 
ward to with great interest and some 
anxiety, owing to the fact that the sub- 
ject of bimetallism was to receive atten- 
tion. Altho definite information has 
not been given out up tothe time of our 
going to press, the statement is made 
*«that the Government cannot alter the 
gold standard of the United Kingdom.”’ 
It is generally believed that the Govern- 
ment has fully decided to say no to the 
proposals presented by the United 
States Commissioner, Wolcott. 


.-.» The new currency law of Japan 
went into effect the first of October, 
and the Consul of that country at this 
city has received advices from his Gov- 
ernment as follows: 


**In the week following October Ist, 
the applications for gold currency in ex- 
change for silver yen amounted to only 
about 950,000 yen (equal to about the 
same amount in United States dollars). 
Applications for Bank of Japan notes in 
exchange for silver yen amounted in the 
same time to about 2,600,000 yen. The 
money market in the capitalis quiet. An 
imperial decree has been issued prohib- 
iting the circulation of silver yen after 
April, 1898.’’ 


.... Upon the request of many large 
holders of bonds and notes of the Kan- 
sas City, Watkins and Gulf Railway Co., 
William H. Male, D. O. Eshbaugh and 
Theron G. Strong, have consented to 
act as a committee for the protection of 
owners of above securities, and ask 
them to deposit the same with the Met- 
ropolitan Trust Co. of New York, as 
depositary for the committee. Bonds 
deposited may be withdrawn by any de- 
positor not satisfied with the final plan 
of reorganization, which will be pro- 
mulgated when a sufficient proportion 
of the notes and bonds have been de- 
posited. No other committee is in ex- 
istence for the protection of the Rail- 
way Company security-hclders. De- 
positors will not be accepted later than 
December Ist, unless on terms which 
the committee may thereafter dictate. 
Henry R. Wilson is the secretary of the 
committee. 


«... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


18 Shares First Nat. Bank of Brooklyn.. 
10 shares Union Trust Co..... bean pecans a 
5 shares Cons. Rolling Stock Co. of Conn.20 
$00 Denver and Rio Grande rst 4%....8854 
1,000 Brooklyn Elevated tst............ -80 
$4,000 Seaside and B’klyn Bridge EL rst. “ 
$5,000 Norfolk and West. 1st cons. 4%.. 
$2,000 Raleigh and Aug. Air Line 1st 64. . = 
$1,000 Cons. Gas Co. of Balto. 5%...... 109% 
$1,000 Cheshire Rd. 6%......... ie EPL - 
roo shares Erie, com..... 153% 
50 shares Union Traction Co. of Phiiadel- 
IR ciHb piv ont « Tedeiw ange $10.75 per share 
$12,000 Ga., Car. and Northern ist 5%. . ..8254 
$8,000 Stan. v¥? sige ce Co. 1st 6%..60% 


$2,000 Ga. and . Ist con. 5%..... joeeienl 

$1, 000 “a pe rection & Bilis cco 103% 

10 Shares A., T. and S. Fé Ss 283 
1,500 Cons. ‘Gas Co., eee — «117% 


$4,000 Balto. Trac. Co. conv. ~¥y . .102@ 103% 

shares Southern Ry. Co. COMA... sc0s7. 10% 

Fro, ooo Southern Ry. Co. Ist 5%..... oceccecQ0 
3,000 The Bolkenhayn 6% bonds.......... 


25 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co..... say 
20 shares Farragut Fire Ins. Co........... 93 
— Silver Springs, Ocala and Gulf 1st 


Be Pennsylvania Coal Co... 227: + +346 
36, ooo Savannah and Western rst cons. -414 
$2,000 N. Y. County cons. 6% stock.. 
600 shares Texasand Pacific Ry. Co... "10% 
50 shares Staten Island Ry. Co..$52 per share 


....It will be remembered that when 
the Dingley Tariff Bill was passed there 
was much discussion as to the time the 
law went into effect; whether it became 
operative at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of July 24th, the hour when the Presi- 
dent signed the bill, or whether it began 
with that day. _The Treasury Depart- 
ment decided that it began with mid- 
night on that day and that all importa- 
tions after 12 o'clock midnight of July 
23d must pay duty under the new law. 
The United States Board of General 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Appraisers has. overruled the Treasury 
Department and decided that the Ding- 
ley Tariff Bill did not cover in its oper- 
ations the whole of the day upon which 
it was signed by the President. Their 
decision in part is as follows: 


‘‘t. That the Tariff act of July 24th, 
1897, did not become operative as a law 
until six minutes after 4 o’clock P. M. of 
said day when it was approved by the 
President. 

‘2. That it was not operative by rela- 
tion on any previous hour of the day, but 
that the Tariff act of August 28th, 1894, 
remained unrepealed and in force until 
the precise moment when said act of July 
24th, 1897, was approved. 

‘3. That goods imported and entered 
for consumption in the forenoon of said 
July 24th, 1897 (or at any hour prior to 
the time of approval’of said act), wouid 
be governed as to classification and rates 
of duty by the Tariff act of 1894, and not 
by said act of 1897. 

‘*The protests are sustained in har- 
mony with the foregoing views, and the 
Collector’s decision in each case is re- 
versed, with instructions to reliquidate 
the entries accordingly.” 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
‘BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


oO Security Safe as Government Bonds. 

Ra ey & can surely earn it. oe prove 

oit Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
queen DO! ree Con Equitable Building, Boston. 


THE MIDDLESEX 














187: BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid <> Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, - = = «© «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - «= -« 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

















DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Benfeteon, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, 
Gosrme 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. nen, 
George Griswold Haven, feary H. 
Oliver Harriman, H. Mek. Twom ible ey, 


R. Somers Hayes, erick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whituess 
LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F, NEVILLJACKSON, SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the 
world, collects dividends and coupons without charge, 
issues travelers’ and commercial letters of credit, re- 
ceives and pays interest on deposits subject to cheque 
at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals 
in American and other investment securities, and offers 
its services as correspond and fi ial agent to cor- 
porations, bankers and merchants. 








Bankers. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, Limited, 

PARR’S BANK, | Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
Leadon Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CuatrMan. 
DONALD 0. HALDEMAN, 





People’s Gas Light 


and Coke Co. 


(OF CHICAGO). 


THE STOCK OF THE PEUPLE’S GAS 
LIGHT & COKE CQO. (OF CHICAGO) having 
been listed on the New York Stock Exchange, notice 
is hereby given that the certiticates issued by the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York, for the certificates of 
the Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Compas 
ny issued upon the surrender of certificates of the Chi” 
cago Gas Company, are exchangeable at the office of 
the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK,54 WALLSTREET, NEW YORK 
CITY, for stock of the People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Company (of Chicago). 

All certifi dfor hange must be prop- 
erly endorsed in blank, and the full address of the per- 
sons to whom the new stock is to be transferred must be 
given. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N. Y. 


By E. F. HYDE, Second Vice-President. 








TO BOND AND NOTE-HOLDERS 
OF THE 


Kansas City, Watkins and Gulf 
Railway Company. 


The undersigned Committee, after conference with 
many large holders of the above securities, advises the 
immediate deposit of the same with the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, 39 Wall Street, New York City, which 
has consented to act as depositary for the Committee. 
The preliminary agreement will provide that bonds may 
be withdrawn by any depositor to whom the final plan 
to be hereafter submitted shall be unacceptable. Copies 
of the agre t may be obtained from the Trust Com- 
pany, or of the dersigned, and tiabl ipt 
will be issued by the Trust Company for all notes and 
bonds d It is y that bond and note- 
holders act promptly and in harmony, that the best re- 
sults may be obtained. 

A final plan will be promulgated when a sufficient 
proportion of the notes and bonds have been deposited, 
and a meeting of depositing bondholders called, to as- 
sure an early reorganization in the interest of bond- 
holders and holders of notes secured by bonds. No 
other Committee is in existence for the protection of 
the Railway C y’s security-holders. 

Bonds, and notes secured thereby, will be received by 
the Metropolitan Trust Company under this circular 
until December ist, 1897, after which date the Commit- 
tee reserves the right to decline further deposits except 
on terms which may be hereafter determined. 


WILLIAM H. MALE, Chairman. 
D. 0. ESHBAUGH, 

President New England Loan & Trust Co. 
THERON G. STRONG, 

of Strong, Harmon & Mathewson. 








ttod 








Committee, 


HENRY R. WILSON, 
41 Wall Street, New York City, Secretary. 
New York, October 12th, 1897. 


Boody, McLellan & Co. 


BANKERS, 
57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


We offer and recommend as safe investment a first 
mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cent. Special cir 
cular sent on application. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a senkiioes 
into Court, and is autho’ 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


hich may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WiLLIs James, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


depository for mone aid 
d to act oc guardian, oe Stee 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, Ws. D. SLOANE, 

D. WILLIS JAMEs, Gustav H. Scuwas, 

JOHN A, sew sat, RANK LyMAN, 

JOHN RSEN RHOADES, |GEORGE F. VIETO 
NSON LPs STOKES, WM. WALDORF AsTOR, 

JouN CROSBY BROWN, JAMES STILLMAN, 

EDWARD CooPER, OHN CLAFLIN, 


W. BaYakp Courtine, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM poarsan, 
avrex. E.O 

WILLIAM H. *Macr, JR., 


RD, 
JOHN 8. Se Anene, 


. 0. 
Lewis conn LEDYARD. 


‘DIVIDENDS. 


THE ATCHISON TOPEKA & g4 
WAY COMPANY. 4 FE 
FOUR ams: pony 100-YEAR ADSDUNNENT 
BONDS. 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of 
this Compan a eclared = due and povarte on the 
lst day of ember, 1897, 

(being the first instalment) upon the above. ‘seman at 
the rate of 3 per cent. on the par amount thereof, being 
d ) bo 














= sone Assistan! asurer, 
New yout: September Bin, 80 vane , 











October 21, 1897 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


ious E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





EPORT of THE CONDITION OF THE 
qse MICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the Close 
of business October 5th, 1897 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. .............sesseeseees $21,711,480 38 
a VR t: SEO FS 9,966 28 

8. bonds de secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
Stosin INS hii vcksecdesb sand odss 1,659,807 59 
Banking house, Sc tiam 250,000 00 
Other Re eee ae A 42,385 12 
Due from National banks.... $1,249,218 44 
Due from. State banks, pri- 





vate banks ar  pemkers.. : 640,144 65 
Checks and ther cash 
a ee ER Ee 348,352 71 









ouse 
Bills of other National nani. 21,500 00 
Fractional currency 7,660 00 
ene 5,125,668 95 
Legal-tender notes. - 8,666,900 00 
Collector of Customs......... 20,308 54 


on diviaed pro’ 
State bank sion outstanding. 
Due to National banks.. - $4, 





Due to State banks, pri 
ks and bankers. . * 2,028,914 56 

Dividends unpaid oes 7 
—— deposits. . «+» 21,648,065 10 
De ificates of de- 

as Salis bane os dc csceceespos 36,211 32 
Certified chee 5c minnie bakit 961 49 
Cashier’s oa outstanding. 292,779 54 


28,905,145 57 


TOGKT.... co ccccccccccccccecccccscacscctecsce - $36, 584.251 86 
STATE OF NEW Fone, ae hd OF NEW YORK, 48.: 

J. INL Jr., Cashier of the Chemi- 

cal National Bank of Now York, do solemnly swear that 

the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl 


edge and belief. 
M. J. QUINLAN, za. Cashier 
Sworn to and onetnes cetore 2s this 1ith day of 
October, 1897. Epw. P. Brown, Notary 
Correct—Attest : 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 


Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET, 





EPORT OF THE compute OF THE 
R LEAT R MANUFACTURERS’ 
TION al BA 
at New York, in the State ot New York: at the close of 


1897 
RESOURCES. 


business October 5th, 1 








$tocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 

“-* = National banks (not Teserve 











SSESSEE 
RSZRSER 

















173,879 67 
17,709 30 
16,256 12 
851,894 59 
8,705 
180 78 
Specie 57 
Ue certiteates of deposit peas 
. 8. certifica' ny of de 
legal tenders..........++ 160,000 00 
Aa fund with U.S. T : 6 oo 
Redemption fund w reasurer 
per oui. of circulation). ...........cc.se0 22,500 00 
Naik och icséscncesescanepie cdvtodinves $5,020,474 94 
LIABILITIKS. 
pn me stock paid In. ........seeeeeeeeeeeeee $600,000 00 
BHUNG, 0... ccccccccccccccscccscsvccovcs 400,000 00 
on ivided profits (less expenses ert 99805 
EM Don chats thucknacanesaet canes <6 $3,864 49 
National bank-notes outstanding. . ae 442,617 50 
Due to other National banks.. $300, 51 
— to State mag and bank- a 
Dividends unpald.............. 2,72% 00 
= ~ aepeutta subject to ny 
Demand certificates of deposit. "4/232 62 
Certified checks..............++ 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 17,891 48— 8,498,992 95 
Seknhabestapelad od ccvebesebaanlsaveude $5,020,474 94 


I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the ators statement is 
true, to the best of my bets m7 d belief. 


ih day of 
October, 1897. CHARL 


Public Kings Go 
Certificate filed ¥. Co. 


JOHN T.WILLETS 
. AGOSTINI, 
WM. C. STURGES, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, October 5th, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 


Correct—Attest : 
: $ Directors. 






























Loans and discounts...............- roreb nel $1,686,172 06 
Overdraf da ee 1,463 42 
U. 8. bonds to gh circulation.......... 000 
Stocks, securities, etc.................. - 1,151,480 83 
Banking house, firnttare and fixtures..... 60,000 
Other real estate and m: re owned.. 69,071 69 
= from National banks not reserve 
REED. 05 donde sbnenecsseescsepestecccnenss 120,320 69 
checks and other cash items. 28,995 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 154,818 67 
Notes of other National banks.............. 39,645 
Ra paper rane, nickels and enna 
sensscsvbasosccccosesnessnebiebenscoces \ 
Lawful Creed reserve in bani, Viz.: ae 
ea babihedabvoe ' 
Logaliende? no 141,465 00 
rifieateso of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 100,000 00 
_—_—_—__ 827,964 00 
Redemption fund with me 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per ont, of Pironletion nkekawspeks 2,250 00 
Due fro! asurer ) thet than § 
per cont. fedeuption fund) 250 
DRS os be cused cctaimes aden vtccvecieeee $4,195,881 36 
+» $200,000 00 
on 000 00 
i plement sri Siiao oF 
EO 
— to State banks and ban 
L paghabad Sodbapbesaanes wee $11,683 36 
Dividends unpaid. oosdes 120 ov 
ep deposits mane 
iolnse* aneneiahiadn 8,281,065 01 
Demand’ certificates of  de- 
Mocbncn ogeens cosvedssecse 44,550 84 
Certified checks.............. 00 
a checks outstand- 
caeeekebesetescrsacesese 12,487 03 
Bills Pa dopsiconvepeceds 200,000 00 
8,522,738 24 


ODRBL i... h 0s iroccevecsdivessestevessvesens $4, 195,881 36 
STATE OF NEW YorRK, CouNnTY OF NEw YOR: 

IL, t FReeCS M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named 

do solemnly swear at the above statement 

ie tr true to the best of mike know and belief. 

NeIs - BREESE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1ith day of 
October, 1897. 
Lewis L, PIERCE, if 
cc. 


Notary Publ: 
Correct—A tte! “0 


FRANCIS L, LELAND, 


WMH, JENNISON, 


Directors, 














October: 21, 1897 






























SECURITY, 
CONVENIENCE PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 
Scourisies., facies far the wale: prises? 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


. BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL TRADE is in tairly satisfac- 
tory condition. Bank clearings last 
week were larger than in the three 
previous weeks and 27% greater than a 
year ago. Only the Southern cities, 
where yellow fever prevails or is feared, 
show any decreases. In a few instances 
complaints are heard about the less 
active condition of business; but these 
are few, and the general tone among 
business men is one of hopefulness. 
Advices from the interior are generally 
of a favorable nature. Wheat was 
moderately active, and there is a good 
export movement. Corn shows a down- 
ward tendency, chiefly owing to large 
supply. Cotton was affected adversely 
by labor troubles in the English cotton 
trade and estimates of a large crop. 
The export movement is, however, in- 
creasing, and is, of course, expected to 
expand during the next few months. 
No improvement can be reported in the 








next few weeks. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


dry-goods trade at first hands. The 
retail trade, however, is active, and a 
good reassorting demand is expected 
later on. The future is regarded with 
ample confidence. Woolen goods are 
firm and manufacturers well employed. 
In wool there is less doing, but prices 
are firm under the belief that supplies 
are not more than sufficient for the 
season’s demands. Pig iron produc- 
tion is increasing rapidly, and prices for 
iron products are firmer, makers antici- 
pating an increase of orders within the 
Shoe manutacturers 
are busy, and there is an active demand 
for their products, considering the sea- 
son; but prices are unsatisfactory. 


READING NOTICES. 


Rockwoop’s PHOTOGRAPHS of Children beat the 
world! $6 per dozen. 1440 Broadway (40th St.). N.Y. 














Ponp’s F XTRACT Co., of 76 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 

ave prop da um which merits the at: 
tention of the press and the pulpit. It is ** Is dis- 
honesty a disease ?’”’ Altho the question is brought 
up by them in view of the fact that a great many 
druggists are selling an imitation of Pond’s Extract, 
the scope of the inquiry is a very, very wide one. 








THE EXCELSIOR QUILTING COM- 
PANY. 


Tue Excelsior Quilting Company is located in the 
Gray Building, near the corner of Laight and Varick 
Streets, this city This company manufacture every 
description of quilted linings. Their quilted nurs- 

cloth is well known; mattress protectors, dining- 
table pads and many other useful articles are manu- 
factured by the Excelsior Quilting Co. A specialty 
is made of ladies’ dressing sacks in all plain and 
fancy shades. These sacks are made of silk, both 
outside and inside, and are handsomely trimmed 
with small diamonds on the collars, cuffs and pock- 
ets. Full length robes of the same material are 
also manufactured. A winter silk vest quilted with 
lamb’s wool is also meeting with popular favor. 
These goods may be obtained at the ae stores 
throughout the country. 





One of the most remarkable, if not the most re- 
markable, collection of Oriental rugs and carpets 
that has ever been seen in this country is now on ex- 
hibition at B. Altman & Company’s, in wen city. 
The collection was originally the private 4 
of a rich jeweler of the East, who made it a ot 
collect the rarest and richest that coul hg 
bought. But he failed a short time ago and was 
obliged to sell his collection, which has now been 
brought to this country. While all of the and 
carpets are valued in the hundreds, some of them 








we 


dd Constable Ce 


Handkerchiefs, 


French and Irish Plain and Initialed 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 



















New Designs in 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


Valenciennes, Duchesse and Honiton 


Lace: Handkerchiefs. 


SDtoadwwayy GI oth Dtreet, NU, 





SILK-WARP 





(Trade Mark) 


CLOTH. 


A PERFECTED HENRIETTA. 


One of 
Priestley’s 
exquisite 
weaves. 






Has a soft, rich bloom. 











BLACKS ONLY. 


*¢ Priestley’s Eudora’’ is 
stamped every 5 yards 
on the selvedge. 


FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING 
DRY GOODS HOUSES. 





are worth $10,000 apiece, and eWéi a person whd 
knew nothing. about nar oo weaned know that they 
were very rich and valuable by si as looking at 
them, for they have a most wond sheen and 
harmony of color, which only age, wear, and the 
most exquisite Oriental wo ip can juce. 
Some of the rugs are over 200 years old and have 
been in constant use; but instead of wearing out 
their colors oe only become more beautiful and 
softened with e advise all our readers who 
are in town an po interested in collections of this 
kind to pay Altman & Company a visit. Even if 
they do not wish to buy, it will be worth their while 
from an artistic standpoint. 


A HEARTY INDORSEMENT. 


For over twenty years the editor of this paper has 

mM acquainted with’ ‘*‘ The Great American Tea 
Co.,”” whose advertisement can be found on another 
page; during this time there has never been a single 
complaint entered _—— them or against the goods 
= sell; they are known throughout the country 





to the press i in general, to which they have been 
=aet liberal patrons for over thirty-six years, as a 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE HOUSE and one which sells purE 
GOODS ONLY. 

Just at this time they are offering splendid induce- 
ments to secure club orders, or club agents, for their 
celebrated teas, coffees, spices, baking | pei etc.; 
the premiums which they offer are’well worth striv- 
ing after, and not like the many nostrums offered 
by some of the unreliable houses in the business. If 
you wish to taste tea in a send their adver- 
tisement from this d fifteen cents in postage- 
stamps, and they wil nail you one-quarter pound 
best tea imported, any kind you may select. They 
are headquarters in 7 ¢ United States for fine goods. 
—Christian Work. 








Silk. 


Taffetas Silk,—in the fashionable plaid weaves, 
a large number of novel and exclusive “ plaid” 
designs. Fancy Silks in novel patterns, show- 
ing the new harmonies of color for the season. 


Black Satin Duchesse. 
These fabrics are suatable for separate 
bleuse bodices or skirts—the varieties of 


color and design render them suitable for 
any costume. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
New York. 





AND 


BURNAAM 


ey <ltPoRTeRS AND ead 
*Y Geen, MituNERY AND © 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 


i}. x Gas Burners. Invented 

97 (on new principle—“Man- 
tel superceded). Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, 81.50. 











TRAVEL, ETC. 


NILE, HOLY LAND, etc. Select 

3 ted Pa ry. leaves Jan. 4th, 

yr rst-clas. Fourteenth 
ySenson, 


Addre: 
602 Bedford Ave." FR nN. Y 








visling’@ raltar, M 
ri ta, 


stantind 
excursions 
F.ccL 





Hotels, fees, one ine 
ARK, ili Broadway, — York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BARNES. & ‘DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 











(4379) 23 


O’Neill’s 


Fine Millinery 


SECOND FLOOR. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES 


Trimmed Bonnets and Hats 
FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


A superb stock to pick from, the 
largest in New York, comprising all 
the best designs of the Famous Paris 
Milliners and a grand gathering of 
choice styles from our own work- 
rooms. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
Untrimmed Hats 


MAIN FLOOR. 
‘A choice assortment of FINE FUR 
FELT HATS, all the leading shapes 
and colors, 


C EACH 
65 WORTH 1.00 


Silk Velvet Hats worth 1.75, 1.25. 
Children’s Tam o’Shanters and Bicy- 
cle Hats, 


50c 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
Black Princess Ostrich Plumes 


Cc 
AT 37 EACH 


Choice Novelties in Birds, Wings, 
Owl Effects, etc., 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


6th Aiea, net! 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





Climate 
For Weak Cu re 


Lungs, 
Weak Throats, 
Weak Bodies. 


I Know Where it May be Found. 


Would you like to know, too? 
Just a hint of it here— 


Health Resorts 


wo. New Mexico 


—particularly LAS VEGAS 
HOT 
SPRINGS 
Write to me... 
W. NICHOLSON, 
Great Northern Office Building, CHICAGO. 





9 he he he he he he te te tl 


4 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and tith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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Insurance. 
A Great Achievement. 


THE origin of the Metropolitan Life, 
unknown and unimagined, was in the 
National Life and Limb Insurance 
Company, organized in this State in 
1863, expressly to insure the soldiers 
and sailors—a business which did not 
suit existing companies. The name 
was soon changed to the National Life 
and Travelers, and this, in May of 1866, 
separated into two, the National Trav- 
elers and the National Life, dividing on 
the lines of Casualty and Life business 
respectively. The fortunes of the for- 
mer alone concern us. That soon ap- 
plied for leave to do a Life business, 
and in 1868 had its name changed to the 
Metropolitan. In 1869 and some years 
following, the subdivision of premium 
payments had gone so far as toinclude 
their payment weekly, but the business 
declined. The crisis of 1873 occurred, 
and insurance slipped backward, with 
allother interests. In that year, 12,242 
policies were written, for nearly twelve 
millions; in 1879, this had fallen to 510 


policies, for a little over half a million; ' 


the amount outstanding had also fallen 
more than 60 per cent. Something 
had to be done to arrest decay and 
avert collapse. 

The something decided upon was a 
trial of the Industrial form. Under 
the weekly premium, the average 
amount of policy written in 1873 was 
$950; the average Industrial policy now 
is about $125—the difference is in meth- 
od and character, as well as in amount. 
The London Prudential was the inciting 
example and was largely taken as a 
model. A number of its experts were 
brought over, with their families. Ina 
few years, the single hundred thousand 
of capital stock was made five hundred, 
but this was money subscribed, not 
created by the business. On the con- 
trary, financial strength developed 
slowly. At the end of 1883, altho 
$400,000 had been paid in during the 
year, the surplus to policy-holders in- 
creased only $32,683; in 1884, surplus 
lost $110,265 more, and in 1885 there 
was a further loss of $71,558, so that— 
while they had contributed $400,000 
meanwhile—the stockholders had to 
face a loss of $559,132 from surplus in 
three years. The tide turned in the 
next year, the ‘‘plant’’ for which the 
heavy expenditure had been made and 
the experience which had been bought 
having just begun to bear fruit. An 
Industrial business is necessarily one of 
high cost, and a new company is very 
costly and laborious to found; this 
brief mention of the Metropolitan’s 
early struggles may therefore suggest 
why some attempts in later years have 
not succeeded. 

The British Prudential’s income in 
1849 (its first year) was $1,555; in 
1859, $54,545; in 1869, $852,650; in 
1879, $7,500,000. In 1879 (its first year 
as an Industrial) the Metropolitan’s in- 
come was $567,598; in 1889, $9,863,819; 
in 1896, $20,548, 594. 

These cursory bits from the record 
of growth are taken from the souvenir 
fiumber of the Metropolitan’s Weekly 
Builetin, a small. and severely plain 
sheet. which serves as a medium of 
communication between the Home Of- 
fice and the field force. This sheet 
was started four years. ago, at the time 
of the ‘‘surprise party,’’ which took 


the form of an extra push for new busi- 
ness as’a greeting to President Hege- 
man on his return from a vacation voy- 
age and resulted in almost nine millions 
of insurance written in one week. This 
was an unprecedented feat, but it was 
putdone by another special week, a 
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little more than two years later (Octo- 
ber, 1895), when $9,282,734 new busi- 
ness was written in one week, which 
was almost exactly nine millions more 
than was done in the corresponding 
week, twenty-five years earlier. Large- 
ly to commemorate this, the souvenir 
number was projected. It is a book of 
115 pages, 12x17 inches, with really ex- 
quisite illustrations, on heavy plate pa- 
per, and with covers lithographed in 
colors—a volume which may well be 
called sumptuous. It contains a_his- 
torical- sketch of the company, a de- 
scription of the great building and of 
the methods of carrying on the complex 
but strictly systematized details of the 
business, with sketches and portraits of 
supervisors, superintendents, and the 
most efficient of the agents—but there 
is no sketch of any officer, and the 
emission is noticeable. 

This souvenir cost something? Cer- 
tainly, and so does the little weekly 
sheet. We have always admitted that 
Industrial business is necessarily done 
at a relatively high cost; the great de- 
tail makes it so, and those whose cir- 
cumstances impel them to use it must 
have insurance thus or not at all. If 
the company held itself aloof from the 
field men, receiving their collections, 
but not encouraging them and keeping 
in touch with them—and this could be 
done—there would be less outlay; but 
there would also be less company. 

We have not attempted to follow the 
description of methods nor the history 
of the development; the beautiful vol- 
ume serves only as an occasion for giv- 
ing a renewed Godspeed to an insur- 
ance work in which we deeply believe 
and a company for which we have an 
earnest admiration. 





Insurance Items. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER BETTS, of 
the Connecticut State Department, 
does not, in our opinion, choose his 
words correctly in speaking of the Na- 
tional Life Association as a ‘‘ company,” 
and of the certificate-holders as ‘‘ pol- 
icy-holders.’’ The National Life Asso- 
ciation is not an insurance company, 
and its certificate-holders are not pol- 
icy-holders. The National Life is an- 
other one of the assessment associations 
which has been so badly mismanaged 
that it is now,undergoing a process 
of reorganization. If this reorganization 
means what it has in the case of so 
many other Assessment Associations it 
should be spelled ‘‘ receivership,” 


.... Weare pleased to learn from a 
reliable source that the Union Central 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M.PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897......818,546,939 9g 
4 4 


Ss 
TABLLITIES.........0..---00- 17;205,2 
eros... 17341668 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Sst, 1897. 
FY, errerrsrrerir $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES. ...........0..0. 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agent. 

















Life Insurance Company has passed an 
epoch in its business career, which very 
happily comes in the thirtieth year of 
its age. It had, on the first day of Au- 
gust, upward of $100,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force—an exceedingly creditable 
amount. The Union Central is an ex- 
cellent company from every standpoint. 
Its ratio of surplus to liabilities is large, 
its assets are excellently invested, and 
it is conservatively and economically 
managed, 


A POLICY ,,. .1 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 








form of contract. 


lt affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ps & UR ere $25,910,904 83 
Fer Se er eR 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all polictes 
Every Fang A the cash surrende: 
and mj -up insurance values to which the insured is 
ed by the Massachusetts Statute. 

a, rates and values for any age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 








Cash Capital..............0s0s0008 $1,000,000 00 
Reserve fer insurance in 
DORSDs BOG. cc00ccce cece sete sesces 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplius..... - 3,564,218 76 
Gross ASSCES............cceee eens 7.776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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1851, 1897, 


Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHCENIX. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,798,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


MU: cishsirheedneehaSrebuckckuisabacens’s 722,100 68 
Loans on Collateral................seccesee0e 6,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the ; 

REM vsiniser ovsescuscununteed Me vehiwdse's 994,312 96 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

CE BRRONB si Saceticccnccitases vekcincsaci 2,290,516 16 
PE TOGO, 5 5 vis civivinncis bi.cocncnsovdns dons 184,328 00 
Ce MR aia. irs. apse ncbcdahacessecns 188 95 
Cash deposited in Banks.................... 294,392 91 

ApD: 


$10,285,559 17 
Market Value of Stocks and 

Bonds over cost............ 
Interest accrued and due.... 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 


(Conn. and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

NR iis Cees encwice sbeieeedcees 32,694 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,248 00 


Special Policy and Invest- 


ment Reserves.............. 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 


Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 
1894. 1895. 








1896. 
Total Premiums re- 





ees bcnbeccesccces $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,430,228 
Policies in force 22,797 24,999 25,981 
Insurance inforce... $36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders.. 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
£. W. SCOTT, President, 
a9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THINK OF IT! 


A family of seven persons by saving 5 
cents a day can obtain life insurance pol- 
icies under the industrial plan for every 
member of the family from the Metropoi- 
itan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. TRese policies are payable imme- 
diately at death, the premiums being col- 
lected by the company weekly at the 
home of the policy holder. Write the 
ocmpany for its literature. 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1897. 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate including Company's Build- 








Ing. ERS SERA Cr RE SSA ES $1,601,647 32 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens + 2,697,447 52 
Bonds and Stocks owned 8,515,961 67 
Collateral Loans......... beuseseensee ee 79,400 00 
Loans to Policy-holders on ee ag 
Policies assigned as Collateral Security. 351,601 28 
mium loans on Policies in force....... 480,911 05 


Cash deposited in Banks and Trust Com- 
BIDE. .. cbnessoonccsscsecees Pocvcesetoceses 170,055 33 

QTE CEMEP ADDONS, 0.200. cccccccssecccesceccces 487,833 30 
Total Assets admitted by the New 


York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 








LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Policie®.................00005 +++ $7,858,285 00 
*Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372,923 00 

Total as per Certificate of the New 

York Insurance Department, 4 per 
DONE cc dvnccccessrebecsccccccscceccecoces $8,231,208 00 

All other Liabilities, including losses by 

leath in process of payment; Dividends 
to Policy-holders not yet due...........5 117,904 57 
Total Liabilities............ 8,849,112 57 
SUPPLUB..........00eseeeercsecececnseceseesees ___ 1,035,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








An exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER SisT, 1895, has just been com- 
eons by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. James F, Pierce, Super- 


ntendent, is as follows: 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 


“I have had submitted to me the report of the Examiner of the Department on an examination of the condi- 


tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Cement. 


of New York, together with report of the Hon. Michael 


Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned by or mortgaged to the Company. 
‘“‘ The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual statement made to the Department for year 


ending December 31st, 1895, and almost a literal verification of the Company’s figures was found. Th 


conclusively that the management of the Company 


e report shows 


y 
satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy-holders,” 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary, 
WM. G. Low, Counsel, 
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Insane Gambling. 


There may be other things for a 
man to do more foolish than the 
staking of his possessions, either 
wholly or in part, on the issue of 
some doubtful contingency, so that 
in case of one event he shall in- 
crease his holdings, and in case of 
another shall lose them. It is very 
questionable, though, if there is 
anything much more foolish. Con- 
sidered entirely apart from all mor- 
al considerations, common sense 
should forbid gambling under all 
ordinary conditions. It is not, to 
put it very mildly, the act of a pru- 
dent man to part with that which 
he has actually in hand on the 
chance that something entirely be- 
yond his control will return to him 
what he has surrendered, with the 
possibility of a certain addition. 

What is to be said of the man 
who, knowing that the game he has 
engaged in will certainly go against 
him sooner or later, yet refuses the 
only certainty within his reach of 
having something left at the close 
of the contest? This cannot but 
be reckoned the very insanity of 
gambling. Yet there are men who 
would resent the imputation of even 
speculation who do precisely this 
thing—in refusing to insure their 
lives. 

“ Luck,” remarks Mr. John Oak- 
hurst, Gambler, in Bret Harte’s 
best story, Zhe Outcasts of Poker 
Flat—“ Luck is a mighty queer 
thing. The only thing about 
it that you can be sure of is 
that it is going to change.” The 
saying may well be paraphrased 
into “ Life is a strange thing. The 
only thing certain about it is that 
it will cease.” And as there is this 
uncertainty about all temporal af- 
fairs, he only is wise who, while he 
may, puts out of his own reach a 
sure provision for those who are 
likely to be left without his protec- 
tion. 

Just this is in the power of al- 
most any man by taking a policy 
of life insurance from The Grand 
Old Mutual. It may apply to you 
yourself, and if it does make an in- 
stant end of trusting té6 luck. See 
to-day the nearest agent of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 





1897. NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... 0 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities MOB ASO 68 
Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 


Unsettied Losses and other Claims 1506-8 ° 23 
N ba ‘surplus over on and Liabil- 
gh sonsundb eb oercsedyetsrcoscheets 1 1037,580 14 
oat ‘Assets, January 1st, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
£.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
8. R.STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Horcepen. 


Cash Capital.........cseecceeseeneeeceeseteesers 500,000 
lheserve for r6 tngarance and all other nm 1, sae 
Surplus over Fall Liabilities 465,734 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.. _ $2,525, 5,790 56 
TAUOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Invg_ 
erNp=nt, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
tor $1.00, 


1897, 























AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
= P, WOOD, MERY ceetary 
ALTER 5S. LEY, Secre! 
ALBERT B LIELL, Aee't. t Secretary. 


Policy-holders in this Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the Yew ag of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUN AW. 


1850, 1897, 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

* After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*¢ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation,’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. | 

Active on successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home ny ce, 261 Broadway, New York 

OFFICERS: 
EORGE I H. BURFORD 


¢ (MB. IN eee 

A.W .. Assistant cemaere. 
NS cd cccsgidiscescodscscessecess ASNT 
IT Re IN 6 65d occ cnrsceccccncescciace ashier. 
POE Be MU Biss ccsccvesceescsedocces Medical ‘Sato. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JOHN. To eeMs pasopececcee Pres, Chem. Nat. Bank. 


MNES coi tinau tess. ieoewcas: Builder 
H. PERKINS, JR., whine sche & Traders’ tae Bank. 
Sawes R. PLUM...... A oatae thick. es .. Leath 















OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$2,596,788 8y 














SOME s TOG oo i 50 veda cece os cceicccrscccssece _1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums $3,706,008 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896.............-..- $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

POIs cc cree cccssccccnccce $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 UU 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

QUIIBE Bie once cic ccciccesioccessccccscesens * 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
ra Waceccisesecbbe cc coutestedsa 175,229 2% 

AMMOEIB 00 cc cccccccccvcccccccccccgeccosccs $11,312,753 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES L DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. Dk FOREST, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM DE GROOT,’ WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN De tHOMSEN. VERNON I . BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LE NDER LOVELL, 
HEARY © RAW VERETT PRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. Wey, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO UINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAULL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D, HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4. B, PLERCE, Secretary 2nd Treasurer. 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. TFIcCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER < 31, 1896. 


ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 








Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335)... ....0.2+ sccccccccccccccscces $113,446,868 
PEGG a NON, AENEID oro 6 ado oo csc ccccc inte secsvesdcctpecce 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)...................-.. 16,852,400 
Set Prem 10 COMSSE OF COMBCHION. «0.0656 cceccrccsecvecsscecessasccccces 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest.............ccccceccccceces 5,400,999 
-Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

aN IIONN RT aaa gle. ceeds iavicdnesssacsiwseaceuadsessna cocataess 6,996,392 
DRO HERE Ue NEU CEITIBO ooo on: coc dnnceiec sco csi woucdlde cede cevaevde dds 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403).....++..-++++ 984,200 

"T Gta GAGOOR. 56.55 555 node's! ace Caen iM aatiake ves $187,176,406 

LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 
Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments..............cceeeeeeeeeceeeee 190, 387 


oti i Sinn a de Vie <nn csices cscs $160,494,409 
Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
26,681,997 


New York State Insurance Department)...... 
Wes coixei chen seus duees acl $187,176,406 
INCOME—1896. 























New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities........,....+.seeeseeeeeeees $6,032,946 
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CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
» INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January gth, 1897. 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be $158,1 1 5,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department. and all 
other Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 








[. s.] JATIES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Old and Young. 
Indian Summer. 


BY ALICE KATHARINE FALLOWS. 


AFTER the springtime sowing, 
The restlessness of growing, 
The garnering and the reaping, 
Time pauses,—and a hush 
Stilleth the surge and rush 
Of fevered life, for then 
Dear Summer cometh creeping 
Over her earth again. 

On clover meadows stark and brown, 
On fields to stubble leveled down, 
Her waving breath is sweeter 

Than the fragrance after rain, 
Her touch, like mother fin gers 
After ecstasy of pain. 
But her passing,—ah! ’tis fleeter 
Than a smile in Sorrow’s eyes, 
One mellow hour she lingers, 
One tender June note tries, : 
Then leaves a dream to winter, 
And softly sleeping, dies. 


New York Ciry. 
A Locked Door. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


MICHAEL PIERCE was a particularly 
clever specimen ofthe handy man, and 
his services were much in _ request 
among the people of the Glen. Car- 
’ pentering, masonwork, paper-hanging, 
painting, were allone to him; and his 
was quite a natural aptitude, for he had 
never had any special training. At the 
time of year when the birds are build- 
ing, and human folks’ thoughts turn to 
the renovation of their houses, Michael 
was in immense request. He was in- 
deed never slack all the year round, 
and his importance in time led to his 
giving himself airs. € 

He hung out above his house-door 
just opposite the wicker cage with the 
proken-clawed thrush in it, a painted 
board bearing the inscription ‘‘M. 
Pierce, Builder and Contractor,’’ which 
was certainly a large description of 
himself. No one, however, saw any- 
thing amiss in it, tho Mr. Thornhill, 
the rector, who was a great patron of 
Michael's, always chuckled when his 
eyes fellon the board. They like big 
descriptions there. Why, in the tiny 
town where the Glen closes like the 
neck of a bottle, Pat M’Cafferty, the 
brogue-maker, has inscribed on his’ bit 
of a shop ‘‘Patrick M’Cafferty, the 
World’s Boot Provider.’’ It was Mi- 
chael Pierce, by the way, who painted 
it upand decorated it with the dark 
shadows and the little gilt twirls which 
are the pride of Pat’s heart. 

The housewives of the Glew who had 
todo with Michael in the busy season 
fairly trembled before him. Once he 
was at the work he was all right, bar- 
ring one contingency. He was a con- 
scientious workman, and was not up- 
pish about what he would do or 
wouldn’tdo. He'd just as soon white- 
wash a kitchen as make little fancy 
bookshelves for Mr. Thornhill, and the 
smooth, white, creamy surface of the 
walls when he was done was a work of 
art as much as the carpentry. 

But to get him—that was the thing. 
He would be intercepted by some eager 
matron, all conciliatory smiles: 

‘*Whethen, Mr, Pierce, is it your- 
self? We've been expecting you a while 
back at our Jittle place to do our bit of 
a job.” 

«« Have you, ma’am?” Michael would 
answer, laconically. 

««* Twas only yesterday the man was 
sayin’ that the place was a holy show 
for want of your hand over it.”’ 

*«Indeed, ma’am ?’’ 

‘*When are you goin’ to give usa 
turn, Mr. Pierce?” : 

‘That wouldn't be aisy answered, 
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ma'am. Sometime this side of Christ- 
mas.”’ 

‘‘Oh, God bless the man, what is he 
talkin’ about? Why my heart would be 
bruk if I hadn’t the place dacent this 
side of Aister.’’ 

‘Can't bedone, ma’am. You women 
is so impatient.’’ 

However, Michael generally reached 
his patrons at an earlier date than he 
would fix, and there was no fault to be 
found with his work when he was ‘‘in 
it.” Always barring the contingency— 
which was that Michael might go ‘‘on 
the spree.’’ Two or three times a year 
this would happen, and when the word 
came in the busy season that Mick 
Pierce was above at Brady's mad drunk, 
it caused horrible consternation among 
his queue of customers. 

The acute stage of the disorder did 
not lastlong. It was generally inter- 
rupted by ‘‘Soft Judy,’’a name given 
to Mrs. Pierce satirically because of her 
bitter tongue. She would sweep into 
the public house like a whirlwind, and 
capture her misguided husband, dealing, 
before she left, such arrows of scorn 
and bitterness at his companions, and 
at Jim Brady himself, that she would 
leave nothing behind her buta rout, 
scattered and defeated. 

Judy was a little brown woman, with 
a hard red like a winter apple in her 
round cheeks. Her eyes were small 
and bright and saw everything. She 
had a comfortable figure, and pretty 
brown hair, and was altogether an at- 
tractive little woman, except for her 
tongue, that went like the clatter of a 
bell, as the neighbors said. The pair 
had no children, and never seemed to 
feelthe need of them. They were really 
devotedly attached to each other. 
Michael thought the like of his Judy 
for comeliness and all the housewifely 
qualities was not to be found, while she 
was immensely proud of her man’s abili- 
ties and his fine qualities as an earner. 
He was held an ugly man, with his pale 
face and red hair and beard, but Judy, 
on the contrary, thought highly of his 
breadth and hight and the vivid con- 
trast of color between his hair and his 
blue eyes. 

Michael was never so much in his 
cups as to rebel when his wife came 
down on the party at Brady’s with her 
irresistible swoop, like a hawk among 
pigeons. He would stumble home 
blindly and stupidly, while she “lashed 
him with her tongue all the way. The 
worst of Judy was that she couldn’t 
keep her tongue quiet, and in the period 
of sickness and sorriness that followed 
Michael’s outbreaks she railed inces- 
santly at him. Once or twice she had 
been startled by a queer gleam in his 
blue eyes that might almost be hatred, 
but not for long. She was too harden- 
ed in her scolding ways. 

Now, one March morning, Michael 
Pierce sat on astool in front of his 
kitchen fire, with his head between his 
hands. He felt deadly sick after his 
drinking bout, and deadly tired of Judy’s 
tongue. Outside it was a bleak day, 
with a few dry snow-flakes coming on 
every puff of wind from the north. 
Within, every corner was lit by the 
steady glow from the fire. It shone 
warmly on the colored pictures of saints 
on the wall, and the gay crockery on 
the dresser, and brought out unex- 
pected gleams of gold from Michael’s 
bent head. : 

Judy, with her arms up to the elbow 
in flour, was standing by the table mak- 
ing griddle-cakes. Now and again her 
bright eyes glanced at the man her 
tongue was belaboring. A keen ob- 
server might have detected in those 
glances something of pity and compunc- 

tion, but nothing of this appeared in 





her speech. Michael had sent away his" 
breakfast barely touched. Disappoint- 

ment was rankling in her breast; for she 

had set before him the first duck egg of 

the season, and a pile of her cakes but- 

tered hot, and he had not been able to 

touch them. 

Suddenly her ingenious taunts came 
toaniend. Michael lifted hisshambling 
length from the stool, and faced her 
with a pallid determination. 

‘*You’ve said enough, and I’ll listen 
to no more of it,’’ he said, wearily. 

‘You'll listen to it till I’ve had 
enough of it,’’ replied Judy, sharply; 
‘‘you've earned the length an’ breadth 
of it.” 

‘Talk away, my woman, but you'll 
talk to an empty house.”’ 

‘Where would you be goin’, then, 
an’ you wid a distracted head on 
you, and a throat like a lime-kiln? 
You're not fit for your work, Michael 
Pierce.”’ 

‘‘I’m going where I'll get aise an’ 
rest from your tongue.” 

‘‘You’re hearty welcome, then. I 
don’t want your drunken carcass litter- 
in’ up my tidy kitchen.” 

Michael lifted his head from his 
stooping posture of lacing his brogues. 
The pale gleam was in his eyes now, 
not to be mistaken. 

‘*You’ll want me sore before I come 
back, Judy. You've said things to me 
that no woman should say to her hus- 
band, even if he takes a drop. But 
you’ ll say them no more.” 

‘“«Oh, won’t I then?” cackled Judy, 
with a shrill laugh, that hid real alarm. 
‘«T’ll say them as often as you deserve 
them. An’ if you keep out of hearin’ 
them, I can only say you’re a good rid- 
dance.”’ 

Michael without a word took his hat 
and wentout. He had no very distinct 
purpose in his mind. Something was 
beating in his head like a hammer, and 
his tongue felt too large for his mouth. 
Then to the deadly sickness of his body 
was added the resentful soreness of his 
heart against Judy. He had been a 
good Husband, he said to himself. Even 
when he had taken a drop, he had 
never lifted his hand to her,-tho other 
women had been killed for less provoca- 
tion than she had given him. He had 
always been too fond of her, and now 
she treated him like the dirt under her 
feet. 

He had struck across the fields to be 
out of danger of meeting any one; he 
wanted to be alone and in quietness. 
He trudged doggedly over pasture and 
plowland fora time. Then suddenly 
an idea struck him. 

Away there on the horizon was the 
square tower of Reston Church. It was 
a lonely place, with its little graveyard 
huddled about it; its approach was by 
along walk between hedges across the 
fields. Mr. Thornhill’s little congrega- 
tion was not exacting, and the church 
was locked except for the one service on 

Sundays. ; 

But Michael Pierce knew where the 
key lay to his hand. Part of the inSide 
masonry of the tower was crumbiing, 
and it had become more and more inex- 
pedient to ring the bell. Michael had 
the job of rebuilding it, a delicate job 
which required slow and careful han- 
dling,and he had only put it aside for the 
last week or two to take up the more 
pressing spring work. In the tower he 
would be out of sight and hearing and 
could hide from the remembrance of 
Judy’s taunts. In the tower, too, 
Michael had hidden away a bottle of 
whisky. He was sorely in need of ‘‘a 
hair of the dog that bit him,’’ and his 
steps quickened as he thought how the 
whisky would ‘‘makea man’’ of him 

again, and lift him for atime at least 
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out of his intolerable depression and 
disgust with things in general. 

He found the keys behind a loose 
stone in the porch of the church. There 
were a couple of them tied together by 
a bit of string, one the key of the church, 
the other of the low wooden duor which 
led to the belfry. 

Having let himself in, he. locked the 
door behind him, and then locked him- 
self into the belfry. He climbed the 
stairs to the square chamber where the 
bell hung in the semi-darkness. The 
place was lit by three or four slits in the 
stone widening inward. Through these 
the leaves of autumn had drifted, and 
lay in heaps in every corner. Into one 
of these heaps he thrust his hand and 
drew out the bottle of whisky. He took 
a long pull at it, and his grim face re- 
laxed. He gathered the leaves to a 
pile with his feet, and threw himself 
up onthem. Then before he yielded 
himself to the drowsy warmth that was 
stealing over him, he flung the keys, 
the string of which he had drawn over 
his wrist, inco one of the window slits. 
Then he fell into a delicious sleep. 

The fumes of the drink were still in 
his head when he was awakened by 
some one calling him. ‘‘Michael ahagur, 
Michael aroon, are you there, darlin’ ? 
If you are, come and spake to your 
Judy, an’ she'll never say the rough 
word to you again.”’ 

Judy’s voice was softer than it had 
been since their courting days, and it 
trembled with tears; but Michael only 
turned over in his bed of leaves and 
hardened his heart. In a minute or 
two he sat up and had another long 
pull at the bottle. Judy's voice was go- 
ing round the tower now, as plaintive © 
as the cushat dove calling to its mate. 
Michael was taken with a fit of laugh- 
ter, 

‘‘You may call, my bonnie woman,”’ 
he said through his chuckles; ‘‘ but you 
won't find me.’’ 

While he was laughing he fell asleep 

again. He awoke in the cold light of 
early morning, chilled to the bone, and 
with a consuming thirst. For a few 
minutes he could not remember where 
he was. Then the events of yesterday 
came back to him, and how he had 
fallen asleep while Judy was calling. 
He lifted himself up with difficulty; he 
was all aches and pains, and the air was 
full of frost. He groaned as he straight- 
ened himself. His thoughts went to 
his own warm feather-bed with its white 
blankets. But the cold was as nothing 
compared with the thirst. Oh for a 
cup of Judy’s hot tea, and a’seat in the 
chimney-corner, and a long sleep after- 
ward in the heat of the blankets! His 
anger had somehow evaporated, and he 
wanted the comfort of Judy’s presence, 
and her voice as he had heard it when 
she called his name below the tower. 
She would be glad enough to see him 
after the fright his absence would have 
given her. He would go to her at 
once. 

He thrust his hand into the niche 
where he had flung the keys yesterday, 
and groped for them. Then his face 
burst out in cold sweat; there were no 
keys there. Could he have made a 
mistake? He shook his clothes and 
felt in his pockets; he explored the 
other window recesses; he went‘ down 
on his knees and felt through the 
leaves. Then he stood up with a sha- 
king heart, and faced what he had 
known from the first minute—that the 
keys must have fallen through when he 
had flung them. 

It was Tuesday now, and there would 
be no service till Sunday. Why, Mr. 
Thornhill was gone away for the week. 
Unless there was a funeral no one 
would come here till Saturday at the 
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earliest, and by Saturday— He utteted 
so heart-breaking a groan that the daws 
in the belfry were startled, and flew in 
and out of the nests of twigs they had 
laid with such care. 

Then he remembered his thirst, his 
terrible thirst, which already was nearly 
intolerable. He looked about him. 
There was nothing but the dry leaves, 
and the plaster fallen from roof and 
walls, He turned dizzy with horror, 
and the bell seemed to lean to him as 
if it would make him an iron coffin. 
There was east wind and little hope of 
rain. So far as he could see through 
the narrow slits, the sky was steel-gray, 
as it had been for the last few days, and 
never a cloud in it. 

He said to himself that the thirst and 
the fear together would drive him mad 
long before death could relieve him. 
He trembled and fell on his knees. As 
he did he saw the whisky bottle set up 
on end where he had left it. With a 
blind rage and horror of it, he flung it 
against the opposite wall, where it 
crashed in a thousand fragments. 

He began to say his prayers, the 
prayers that come so easily to the lips 
of an Irish peasant, hurried, incoher- 
ent, urgent prayers, with promises in 
between. If God helped him, if God 
saved him, never again would the drink 
cross his lips. Half-way in his prayers 
a passionate desire to extricate himself 
from the doom of dying like a rat in its 
hole seized him. He sprang to his feet 
and looked up at the bell far above him 
in the shadows. He remembered me- 
chanically how Mr. Thornhill had told 
him that the inscription round the edge 
ran, ‘‘ Michael, to the glory of God.”’ 
Why, the bell was his namesake; and 
was it to see him die an intolerable 
death ? 

He went down the tower stairs and 
felt the heavy door. Oak, clamped 
with iron; it was stronger than the 
stone wall. If he had had his tools now 
he might have hewn or sawed a way 
through; but he had taken home his 
bag a week ago. There was no hope 
of his getting out unaided; his only 
chance was that some one might come. 

He would at least show a signal. 
He went back to the belfry and _ pull- 
ed off his shirt. He picked upa few 
stones to secure it when it should hang 
from the slit; then as he was arran- 
ging it he noticed that some of the 
outside stones were loose. He thrust 
his hand through, and found he could 
shake them. Well, at least he could 
widen his view and see if help were 
coming. He thrust his head and shoul- 
ders into the embrasure, am, seizing 
the loose stone, tugged at it with all 
the strength he could. It yielded and 
fell with a clatter, and one or two oth- 
ers followed it. A little more work and 
he had widened the opening. He could 
now see the fields below him and, far 
away, the thatch of the village roofs, 
His eyes rested hungrily on the life and 
deliverance over there. 

Presently, as he was about to draw in 
his head, and suspend his signal, his 
gaze turned downward along the ivy- 
covered wall. He uttered a shout, and 
then was as silent as the grave. Just 
below him, hanging on a stout ivy twig, 
were the keys. The twig bent with 
their weight, and it seemed as if a 
breath would dislodge them and send 
them rattling down. 

Stealthily, tensely, Michael Pierce 
reached for them and lifted them up. 
When he had them safe, he stood under 
the bell and executed a wild dance of 
joy. Then he thrust the keys into his 
breast, and hugged them as the dearest 
treasure on earth. He went down the 
tower steps at a headlong pace, as if 
some one was hard on his footsteps; 
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and when he had got out in the frosty 
churchyard he ran, leaping over tomb- 
stones, and dashing through the lych- 
gate as if the Wild Huntsman were after 
him. 

The village hearths were beginning 
to smoke, but Michael Pierce met no 
one. His door was onthe latch. He 
lifted it and went in. The fire was 
gone to gray ashes; the lamp was gut- 
tering smokily; and there sat Judy, with 
her apron over her head, rocking her- 
self to and fro with inarticulate mur- 
murs of grief. 

Michael made about two steps to her, 
flung himself down by her, and laid his 
head on her knee. Judy uttered a 
shriek; and then clasped the head in a 
wild embrace. There, I think, we may 
leave them. 

Judy, as well as Michael, had made 
vows during that night ofterror. Any- 
how, the reformation of the two was 
complete. Judy was as cured of her bit- 
ter tongue henceforth as Michael of his 
taste for whisky. They were a model 
couple to the whole Glen. 

It was always noticed of Michael 
Pierce afterward that he had a strange 
horror of a door being locked upon him. 
The sound of a key in a lock, it was 
said, would turn him pale. Happily, 
locks and keys are not much in use in 
the Glen. 


The Other Boys. 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 





‘* MAMMA, I want a baseball bat, 
A pair of high, tan boots, 
A bicycle, a camera, 
A real gun that shoots, 
Some skates"’ (’twas thus my Teddy 
whined, 
The source of all my joys), 
A racket and a tennis cap, 
Like all the other boys! 


‘*T want to ride a Century; 
Buy me a pony, too; 

I’m going in swimming after school, 
The other boys all do.”’ 

(Teddy is six, they are sixteen.) 
‘*When you buy me some toys, 

I want a sweater and a watch, 
Like all the other boys!”’ 


Those other boys! they make me long 
For wings—one pair would do— 

A big balloon, a train, express, 
Some method, old or new, 

To take my Ted and fly where none 
This argument employs, 

‘* [ want to be, and do, and have, 
Like all the other boys!” 


Ros.LinnAtEg, Mass. 





Dan. 
BY SEELYE BRYANT. 


‘*] THINK Mr. Davis had better tell 
Daniel - Parks to stay away from our 
prayer-meetings!” 

Mrs. Blake settled the matter in that 
tone of decision rampant which evokes 
a silence. Then she hurried across the 
street, leaving the group at the church 
in undisputed possession of her convic- 
tions. 

Since early afternoon the Dorcas So- 
ciety had been busy at words and 
works (the works in every way excel- 
lent, and the words perhaps equally 
well intended). Now supper was almost 
ready. Several outgoing ‘‘sisters” 
were met on the sidewalk by the incom- 
ing ‘‘brethren and friends,’’ and the 
pastor came up unnoticed just in time 
for Mrs. Blake’s parting message. 

«« What does possess Danny Parks, I 
wonder ?” he sighed to himself. Ac- 
cording to a well-regulated system of 
theology the Rev. Herbert Davis ought 
to have known. At least Deacon Wil- 
lard was not in doubt. 

‘«The very Evil One’s got into that 
scamp,’’ he declared. ‘* Dan’s good- 


hearted, they all say; an’ it’s like 


enough. But I ain’t néver heard that 
the Devil objects to gay comp’ny. 
What beats me, tho, is the boy’s comin’ 
to prayer-meeting ’t all!— W’y, how do 
you do, Brother Davis? You come up 
so quiet I didn’t hear you! Looks as if 
more folks would git here to-night than 
we see at prayer-meeting yest’day 
evenin’, don’t it? We was just talkin’ 
about them boys on the back seat. 
Something’s got to be done to steady 
"em down a little. ‘’Tain’t for my 
spiritual good to git so riled in the 
prayer-room,”’ 

‘«So you brethren feel that- some of 
the young people should be told they 
are not wanted ?’’ asked the minister. 
«Can we quite do that, if we care for 
their spiritual good ?”’ 

‘‘ A sight of spiritual good that young 
limb of a Parks’ll ever get in prayer- 
meeting, or any place else,” snapped 
Miss Maria Blood. 

«« 7 would be glad to know where their 
fathers and mothersare ?”’ began stately 
Mrs. Medfield. (Her only child, a 
maiden of twenty-five winters, was a 
pattern of all the proprieties, and im- 
partially generous in explaining its mis- 
takes to Rollinsport society.) ‘* Our 
daughter never disturbed a prayer- 
meeting!” 

Faithful Deacon Saunders spoke out: 
‘¢Thischurch needs a revival of religion 
more’n anything else. If I could see 
Parks’s boy under conviction, now, I’d 
hev some hopes of the rest. Pity ’t 
none of his folks are professors!”’ 

‘«We must not forget to pray for our 
boys and girls. Even Dan may not 
mean as bad as he shows,” answered 
Mr. Davis. 

‘«That’s so, Pastor—that’s so,’’ as- 
sented the good old man; ‘‘the Holy 
Spirit’ll do his office-work if we jest 
sow the good seed and wait on the 
Lord.” 

‘The Parks ground’s pretty middlin’ 
poor sile, tho, I’m thinkin’,’’ Deacon 
Willard concluded. ‘‘ Rocky’n’ shallow 
both, ’n’ thorns springin’ up a’ready!”’ 





Rollinsport churches often continued 
to hold social gatherings well into the 
summer. To-night was the last one of 
the season for the ‘‘ Old Common’’ so- 
ciety. Scattered stars were shining, 
and here and there through the village, 
lamps had begun to follow their exam- 
ple, when a young man came up to the 
village store. The screen-door opened 
until the spring nearly reached the limit 
of tension, then clattered back with a 
loud bang and several lesser slams. 

«« Anybody runnin’ this place?’’ called 
out a clear, hearty voice. ‘‘ That you, 
Ned?’’ to the junior partner who 
came out of the office at the back of 
the store. ‘‘Can’t have you neglect- 
in’ customers this way! Goin’ to the 
Orthodox sociable to-night? I’m all 
ironed out for it, but don’t know if 
they'll let me in after last night. I 
won't go single file, anyhow, so come 
along ’nd lend us your moral support.”’ 

Edwin Wright laughed. 

«« Perhaps I might go in for an hour 
orso. The boys are off, but there’s not 
much doing to-night. Fletcher’s got 
to stay till ten, anyway. Guess I look 
proper enough—shaved this afternoon. 
But look around here, Dan. Where'd 
you raise the white tie? New suit, too! 
It’s lucky they’ve begun supper, or 
you’d be called on to ask the blessing! 
See here, Fletcher!” to his senior, who 
came up and greeted Parks. ‘‘ Would 
you ever suspect this young gentleman 
of upsetting a prayer-meeting ?” 

And if looks were proof, Daniel Parks 
could surely behave with credit. Well- 
made, straight (when his hands were 
not in his pockets), with glowing cheeks, 
light, curling hair, and just the hint. of 
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a blond miustache, he was at first 
glance, strongly prepossessing. He 
wore his new clothes with a graceful 
ease which showed him no mere clod, 
however little he might esteem good 
manners. A closer view was less satis- 
fying. His eyes, tho bright and merry, 
were decidedly restless, and now and 
then darkened unpleasantly. The flush 
on his cheek was not wholly due to 
exuberant health. One hoped, too, 
that the next few years would give more 
shape to his chin and develop firmer 
lines around his mouth. Nor could you 
help being sorry for his half-defiant air, 
and at times completely out of patience 
with his streaks of mischief. 

He was nineteen years old and—drift- 
ing. They had expelled him from the 
high school two years before, because 
he simply would not study with any 
regularity. He had since worked in 
about every different line afforded by 
Rollinsport activity—from chopping 
wood to keeping books. Outraged 
feelings on the part of his employers 
were the secret of such changes of 
business as did not arise from his own 
restlessness. Even long-suffering Dea- 
con Saunders could endure him but six 
months. He didn’t mind Dan's occa- 
sionally lying on his back under the 
apple-tree in preference to hoeing corn; 
but when the boy choked his best calf, 
trying to make him drink milk out of a 
pail, the deacon had to let him go. 

But almost every oneliked Dan. He 
would do more work for you in a couple 
of hours, out of mere good-will, than 
you could hire him to do in half a day. 
He was invaluable at a fire or an auc- 
tion, or at the church when they were 
trimming up for a wedding. Several 
old ladies had even hinted that he knew 
how to be polite upon occasion! As 
Mr. Fletcher looked at him he said to 
himself for the five-hundredth time or 


thereabout: ‘‘If that boy woud just 
brace up!’’ 

‘Say, Dan,” he ventured at last, 
‘‘what’s this | hear about you? Been 


disturbing the peace over yonder?’’ 
(with a jerk of histhumb in the direc- 
tion of the church). 

Parks reddened. ‘‘Oh, it’s nothing 
much—that is—you see I got agoin’ be- 
fore I knew it. They had the windows 
open over ’t the vestry last night, on 
account of bein’ so warm; so of course 
the June-bugs got to flyin’ around 
pretty lively. I was all right—hadn’t 
done anything but tie Sue Wittemore’s 
hair ribbon to the back of the seat— 
hadn’t even whispered more’n once or 
twice, when I happened to look at 
Brother Medfield. 
in’ sideways to see ’f we fellers are 
’tendin’ to business. Well, we ad, just 
a trifle. He heard somebody snicker, 
and round come his head. He didn’t 
make out much, for as long ’s he glared 
I never took my eyes off the minister, 
But when he turned back to say 
«« Amen !’’ to something he liked from 
Mr. Davis, a June-bug come sailing in 
the window ’n took him on the back 0’ 
the neck! P’raps he didn’t jump! 
You know how slow he is—regular 
river o’ Christmas molasses! Well, 
you'd thought he was quicksilver that 
time, sure! I couldn’t ’ve stopped an 
explosion in my throat if 't been hangin’ 
to pay. I just went ‘K’chook! and 
the three back seats wa’n’t any more 
solemn ’n they oughter be!” 

‘«So you are under a cloud,’’ said 
Mr. Fletcher, after Wrightand he had 
done laughing. ‘‘ Well, it might have 
been worse, this time. But I'll back you 
to deserve all you get in the long run, 
Good-by, boys! Don’t take Ned into 
mischief, Dan.’’ 


He’s forever turn- 





Daniel found himself conspicuous 
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when he entered the vestry. He bore 
the ordeal with his usual defiant reck- 
lessness; but I suspect that without the 
friendly ‘‘moral support’’ of Edwin 
Wright he would have been glad to re- 
treat. They gave him a good supper, 
however. Nobody gces hungry at a 
Rollinsport sociable—not even a sinner 
like Dan. Certainly not when Mrs. 
Deacon Willard provides. 

‘How's your mother, Dan’l?’’ she 
said, taking his hand. ‘«So glad you 
came!’’ ; 

‘« Yes, I know they say he’s a hope- 
less case,” she said, later, when Mrs. 
Blake remonstrated with her; ‘‘ but 
I’ve no call to discipline him. They 
threaten to cut him off from a chance 
at the Bread of Life; but he sha’n’t be 
starved for lack of ‘the meat that per- 
isheth ’—-not as long’s Sophronia Wil- 
lard is chairman of the committee! 
The deacon is tol’rably set against him, 
I grant; but for my part, I never can 
agree to slammin’ doors in poor Dan’s 
face. Where’d you and I be, I want to 
know, if we all had close justice? No, 
no, the Almighty must open and shut— 
not us sinful creatures. How’s the 
dear boy ever goin’ to love the ways of 
Zion unless he’s left to study ’em nigh 
to?” 

So Dan had one friend that night, 
and he was grateful. But he had an- 
other. Much to his amazement, Mr. 
Davis welcomed him warmly. 





‘Dan,”’ said Ned, as they were sit- 
ting in the store two hours later, ‘‘ what 
makes you go to prayer-meeting ? You 
ain’t religious on the sly, are you ?’’ he 
added, mischievously. 

Dan turned sharply and dropped his 
chair on four legs. 

‘©Well, what if I ain’t? I'll stand up 
for Mr. Davis every time, tho!’’ 

‘*Whew! Don’t be savage, Dan. I 
never said anything against your minis- 
ter. So he’s the right sort, is he ?”’ 

Dan settled back. 

‘* All I’ve got to say, Mr. Herbert 
Davis can have me! He uses a man as 
tho you had some rights of your own. 
Doesn’t pretend, either; acts friendly 
because he zs your friend. When he 
first took to playin’ ball, the fellows 
didn’t suppose he could play much— 
thought he was only fishin’ to get us to 
church. I guess the‘ good brethren’ 
thought the same thing, for they never 
kicked a mite! “Willard and Medfield 
wouldn’t have'slept fora week, if they’d 
imagined ’twas any fu# for him to play 
bali! Lot they know about it, any way 
— especially to think we’d be caught so 
cheap! But the minister’s as fond of 
base-ball as I am, every bit! And he 
likes boys, too, just because they’re 
boys; no other reason. I wish he 
thought he had time to play in the 

“match games, But he says it takes too 
much practice, and then there’s the 
newspapers, and somebody that didn’t 
understand would be sure to make a 
row. He’s my kind of.a Christian, tho! 
Don’t you say I said so, but his religion 
doesn’t spoil him a bit. Not but what 
he’s got enough—chock-fullof it.- You 
don’t catch one of us swearin’ when he’s 
’round! But he ain’t forever pitchin’ 
piety into our faces. For all that, we 
all know that nothing would please him 
better than to see us safe inside the 
Kingdom. Good-night!” and Dan’s 


cheery whistle went echoing down the 


stre et. 





It was strange that Dan’s first real 
desire to be ‘‘ safe inside the Kingdom” 
should have come on the Fourth of 


July. The night before the Fourth. 


was always his wildest time—this one 

like all the rest. 
The church bell made the trouble. 

The Rollinsport boys had run it since 





the meniory of boys ‘‘ran not to the 
contrary,’’ and every year a good-na- 
tured constable or two had been on 
hand to see that no damage was done 
to church property. But this year 
Lawyer. Medfield was on the parish 
committee, and had been heard to say 
that that bell shouldn’t be touched— 
no, not if all the boys in the county 
should get on their knees for permis- 
sion! — 

Well, of course the boys rang the 
bell—no matter how, they never told— 
and, _of course, Dan Parks was at the 
bottom of it—that is to say, was on top 
of the church, and of course a great 
many people were secretly pleased, and 
of course Jonathan Medfield was furi- 
ous. 

Nothing might have come of it if they 
had not found Job Weston’s hat in 
Deacon Saunders’s pew. Job wasan 
inoffensive, slow-witted fellow, the butt 
of every practicar joker intown. He 
was fond of notice and had been im- 
mensely flattered when the boys took 
him along. In fact, he felt rather 
proud of his position when they showed 
him his hat, and he had to confess. 

It was not so funny to think about 
the fine. Mr. Medfield was determined 
to make an example (‘‘ of himself,” Dan 
Parks said, ‘‘only, thank goodness, 
nobody’s likely to follow it”). Most 
people said that it was a shame to 
take a poor man’s money, when all the 
rich young rascals in town were far 
deeper in the scrape. But no one else 
was found out, and no one else con- 
fessed—only Dan. 

He had been making up sleep most 
of the morning, and it was nearly noon 
when he first heard about Job. But he 
went right over to Mr. Medfield. 

‘‘I wish you'd let Job off,’’ he said; 
‘‘we didn’t take him inside, anyway, 
only somebody threw his hat in, for 
fun. I’m the man you want.” 

By the middle of the afternoon the 
whole town had the news. Daniel 
Parks had confessed! Squire Medfield 
would settle expenses when the case 
came off, and Dan was going to work in 
the Squire’s office until he had earned 
enough to pay him back. 

‘«I always said that boy was straight- 
forward,’’ maintained Deacon Wiilard; 
‘‘you never could scare him into tellin’ 
alie. Fact is, if he wa'n’t so open and 
sassy with his tricks folks could stand 
him better.” 

‘* Medfield would do the proper thing 
to let him down easy this time,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Fletcher. 

‘«T guess you don’t know your man,” 
answered Ned Wright. ‘‘ He says Dan 
only owned up for fear Job would give 
him away, and he’s going to teach him 
a lesson that'll stand byhim. ‘Let 
him down easy,’ indeed! Why, Johnny 
Saunders heard him tell Dan he’d have 
to charge him interest on his fine at six 
per cent.”’ 

‘‘That man ought to be tarred and 
feathered!” exclaimed Fletcher, fierce- 
ly. And Mr. Davis, who was passing 
by, was actually heardto say ‘‘ Amen!” 

Meanwhile Dan himself was having 
the biggest surprise in all the nineteen 
years of his life. He had heard Mrs. 
Blake’s unfavorable opinion of him, 
and he could hardly credit his senses 
when that lady came to her front door 
and called him into her house. 

‘«Daniel Parks, I want you to come 
in. You must be tired. Leave your 
hat in the entry, and take a seat in the 
parlor,’’ she clicked out, in her nervous 
way. 

Mrs. Blake was aggressive; every- 
.where and at all times, from the soles 
of her cloth shoes tothe ends of her 
gray curls. But Dan was very willing 
to sink into the easy-chair in her cool 
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parlor, after all the heat and the noise 
and the excitement of the last twenty- 
four hours. Neither was he sorry to 
have her bring in a plate of ginger- 
bread and a glass of milk, fresh from 
the ice. Twenty minutes went by cosily 
enough. Dan was too utterly bewilder- 
ed to talk; but polite attention Was all 
that was necessary in conversing with 
Mrs. Blake. 

‘*What can she want of me?’ 
wondered. 

But beyond a few abrupt questions 
of no particular consequence she did 
not enlighten him. So he thanked her 
and rose to go. 

‘«T will send a pail of ginger-snaps to 
your mother.’’ She went out of the 
room; but a moment later was back 
again, giving him the pail with her 
right hand and his cap with her left. 
As she held open the screen-door she 
said, brusquely: ‘*Has Job Weston 
thanked you yet? You had better 
come to meeting next Wednesday 
night. You have not been in the 
chapel lately. You ought to be ashamed 
to b2 clanging bells when honest folks 
are trying to sleep, Daniel Parks!’’ 

Before he had time to answer she was 
serenely knitting at her favorite win- 
dow. Hesawthrough it all now. In 
her own peculiar way she meant to let 
him know that she approved of what 
he haddone. And this was the woman 
whom he had so bitterly hated! This 


was the woman who had done her best 
to have him put out of the synagog! 
He knew how to meet blame. He had 
grown so used to suspicion and disap; 
proval that he was proof against any- 
thing of that sort. But implied praise 
—at least from such a quarter—was 
something new. The attack was un- 
looked-for, and his guns might at well 
have been spiked. He felt taken at 
disadvantage, but somehow he was not 


he 


entirely sorry! Could there be ‘‘a 
traitor within the gates’’? 
Tears in Dan Parks’s eyes? Non- 


sense! 

But he almost believed, as he walked 
away, that there was a place inside the 
Kingdom where a live boy could feel at 
home! He might even be able to stand 
the company of ‘‘ the saints’’ when he 
got to know them better! 





But ‘‘ Parks’s boy” was not yet ‘‘un- 
der conviction.’’ He hada hard time 
in Mr. Medfield’s office, and I fear that 
he tormented the methodical Squire 
even beyond that worthy man’s deserts. 
He kept bravely to his determination 
to pay the fine, however; and when he 
had worked himself entirely clear Mr. 
Fletcher told him that he had earned a 
place in the store. 

Nineteen years’ self-indulgence are 
not overcome in one week, or even in 
ten; but at last Rollinsport was com- 
pelled to admit that Dan was ‘‘ doin’ 
remarkable well fora Parks.’’ Deacon 
Willard said it. 

‘« But I suppose he’ll continue to be 
Daniel Parks to the end of the chap- 
ter,” rejoined Mr. Solon Hart. 

‘«T hope so,’’ said Ned Wright. 

On Sunday, the Fourth of July, ex- 
actly two years from the bell-ringing 
incident, Mr. Davis gave Daniel the 
‘‘ right hand of fellowship.” The church 
was very still as the pastor repeated his 
verse: ‘‘ There is, therefore, now no 
condemnation.” Dan calls it his Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 


The New Play. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 


ELsIE, Chester, Valentine and Annie 
had made up an Overland train in the 
dining-room, and were taking a trip 
across the United States. They had 
the straight-backed chairs for cars, and 
the big rocker for the engine. Chester 
was engineer and fireman, Valentine 
was conductor, brakeman and porter, 
Elsie and Annie were the passengers. 

Mamma was lying on the couch in 
the next room. She had the headache 
and wanted to sleep; but if she dropped 
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into a doze Valentine was sure to rouse 
her by bawling, ‘‘ Dinner is now ready 
in the dining-car!’’ 

Mamma could not bear to stop their 
fun. But she kept hoping that dinner 
would beover. At last the appetites of 
the passengers seemed to have been 
satisfied; and then she heard them plan- 
ning to have a wreck! 

‘‘That is more than I can stand,” 
thought Mamma, 

“««Children!’’ she called. 

Elsie came to the door. 

** Would you like to try a new play?’’ 
said Mamma. ‘‘I will give five cents 
to the one who will sit still the longest.”’ 

Elsie wanted to try it. She told the 
rest. 

Chester said he would just as soon 
play that as to play ‘* wreck.” 

‘* And we can have the wreck after- 
ward,’’ said Valentine. 

‘*« Let’s sit in the cars,’’ said Elsie. 

‘* We'll give Annie the engine,’’ said 
Chester; ‘‘ she’s the littlest.’’ 

Annie laughed and clambered into 
the big rocker. The others took their 
places, and the play began. Elsie felt 
like laughing at first; but she looked 
away out of the window, and soon grew 


serious. Chester gazed steadily at the 
carpet. Annie looked straight ahead 
of her. Her eyes were dull, and now 


and then the lids dropped. Valentine 
fixed his eyes on the clock. Five min- 
utes were slowly ticked away. 

‘‘It seems like a whole forenoon,” 
thought Valentine. 

He wondered how long the others 
could keep still. 

‘‘Not so long as I can,” he said to 
himself, ‘Elsie will laugh; she’s al- 
ways giggling. And Chester will say 
something; he’s sucha talker. And of 
course Annie’s too little to keep still 
long.”’ 

So Valentine reasoned, and resolutely 
held his tongue, waiting for the rest. 
He made up his mind they could not 
hold out longer than half an hour. 

‘Annie will soon begin to jabber,”’ 
he kept thinking, ‘‘and then Elsie will 
laugh, and Chester will speak out, and 
then L’ll say: ‘I’ve won the nickel!” 

Valentine watched the clock. 

‘‘I know they can't keep still more ’n 
half an hour,’’ he said to himself over 
and over again. 

At last the half-hour was almost gone. 
There were only two minutes more. He 
could hardly wait. Then there was 
only one minute. He grew excited. 
The time was up. He forgot himself 
altogether. He jumped from his chair. 

‘¢ I’ve won the nickel !’’ he shouted. 

Elsie and Chester burst out laughing. 
Then they all-looked at one another in 
dismay. 

‘‘Did Annie laugh too?’ cried Elsie; 
‘and is the game spoiled ?” 

She peeped around the back of the 
rocking-chair. 

««Why, the darling!’’ she said, softly. 
««She’s asleep.” 

‘‘The nickel belongs to her,” said 
Chester. ‘‘ Well, never mind; she’s the 
littlest.” 

“T’ll go tell Mamma,’’ said Elsie. 
‘‘Mamma— Why, she’s asleep, too.”’ 

‘Don’t let’s wake her,” said Chester. 
‘© You know she said her head ached.”’ 

‘*We'll play outdoors till dinner- 
time,’’ said Elsie. 

‘‘And we can have the wreck this 
afternoon,’’ said Valentine. 


Ontario, CAL. 


Learn by Heart. 


[Two additional names that reached this office too 
late to be included in the honorable list published i n 
this department a few weeks since are: 

The Rev. F. M. Fosrer....... ..++» Pittsburg, Penn. 
Mrs. Exccan P. TAYLOR..00cccccccccece Newark, N. J. 


Comfort. 


They fly in the desolate heaven, 

Nor know where their food may be; 
Yet God who feedeth the raven, 

He too shall care for thee. 








They dwell in crevices narrow, 
In nests built perilously; 

Yet God who watcheth the sparrow, 
He too shall watch for thee. 


They shake in the winds on chilly, 
Unvisited slopes by the sea; 

Yet God who hath clothed the lily, 
He too hath clothes for thee. 


‘‘Why, therefore, are ye fearful ?”’ 
The wonderful Master saith; 
‘* For God doth pity the tearful, 
O ye of little faith!’’ 
SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY DUFFIELD, 
1843-1887. 
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Pebbles. 


ACCURATELY STATED.—‘‘I can tell you,” 
said he, ‘‘how much water runs over 
Niagara Falls to a quart.”’ ‘‘How much ?”’ 
replied she. ‘‘Two pints.’’—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle- Telegraph. 

....-De talk of wealth kain’t dazzle me; 
Enough and some tospare 
I'd hab if I could only be 

= A watamillionaire. 

—Indianapolis Journal. 


..‘‘ Are there any horseless carriages 
about here ?”’ asked the fresh city bicycle 
chap of the farmer. ‘‘No,’’ replied the 
hayseed, stroking his whiskers; ‘‘ nor 


donkeyless bicycles, either.’’— Yonkers. 


Statesman. 


.... Zourist (who had been reading Ian 
Maclaren): ‘‘Excuse ma speirin’, ma 
guid mon, but gin ye ken whaur Jock 
Maclachlan bides hereaboot, I'll gie ye 
twa bawbees tae yersel’.”’ Rustic: ‘I 
am very sorry, sir, but I do not under- 
stand French,.”’—Zxchange. 


...-An editor has been inspired, after 
looking over his list of delinquent sub- 
scribers, tocompose the following: ‘‘How 
dear to our heart is the old silver dollar, 
when some kind subscriber presents it to 
view; the Liberty head without necktie 
or collar, and all the strange things which 
to us seem so new; the wide-spreading 
eagle, the arrows below it, the stars and 
the words with the strange things they 
tell; the coin of our fathers, we’re glad 
that we knew it, for some time or other 
twill comein right well; the spread-eagle 
dollar, the star-spangled dollar, the old 
silver dollar we all love so well.” —7roy 
Times. 


...-Mr.S., onone of ‘his holiday excur- 
sions, visited Mt. Vernon. In exploring 
the grounds about the tomb of Washing- 
ton he came upon a lady of mature years 
who, bathed in tears, was kneeling before 
an edifice some distance from the monu- 
ment. Thinking she was in some sort of 
distress, Mr. S. offered assistance. ‘‘ No, 
sir, thank you very much. [ am not in 
trouble, but my patriotic feelings over- 
come me when I gaze upon the tomb of 
the Father of his Country.’’ ‘‘ Quite so,”’ 
Mr. S. replied, tenderly. ‘‘I thoroughly 
understand ; but, my dear madam, you 
have made a mistake. This is not the 
tomb of Washington; it is over yonder; 
this is the ice-house.’’—Zxchange. 


....A kindergarten teacher was re- 
cently reviewing her little class on the 
instruction given the day previous. The 
following are a part of the questions and 
answers: TZeacher: ‘‘ Now, children, I 
told you yesterday about the various ma- 
terials from which your dresses are made 
—silk, wool and cotton. Let me see how 
well you remember. Margie, where did 
the material come from of which your 


dressis made?” Margie: ‘‘It once gréw 
upon the back of a sheep.” TZeacher: 
“Very good, and yours, “Blanche?” 
Blanche: ‘‘ My dress once grew upon the 
back of a sheep and a part of it was spun 
by the silkworm.”’ Teacher: ‘‘ Correct ! 
And yours, Lucy?” Lucy (with evident 
embarrassment): ‘‘ My dress was made 
out of an old one of Mamma’s.’’—Union 
Signal, 


...-Curiously worded advertisements 
that are funny without intent are more 
common in the London papers, it would 
seem, than they are in New York publi- 
cations. An English periodical offered 
a prize the other day for the best collec- 
tion of such announcements, and the fol- 
lowing is the result: ‘‘A lady wants to 
sell her piano, as she is going abroad in 
a strong iron frame.” *‘ Furnished apart- 
ments suitable for gentlemen with fold- 
ing doors.’’ ‘‘Wanted a room by two 
gentlemen about thirty feet long and 
twenty feet broad.”’ ‘‘ Lost, a collie dog 
by a man on Saturday answering to Jim 
with a brass collar round his neck and 
muzzle.’’ ‘‘ A boy wanted who can open 
oysters with references.” ‘‘ Bulldog for 
sale; will eat anything, very fond of 
children.” ‘‘ Wanted an organist and a 
boy to blow the same.” ‘‘ Wanted, a boy 
to be partly outside and partly behind the 
counter.’’ ‘‘ Lost, near Highgate arch- 
way, an umbrella belonging to a gentle- 
man with a bent rib and a bone handle.” 
‘* To be disposed of, a mail phaeton, the 
property of a gentleman with a movable 
head-piece as good as new.”—New York 
World, 
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Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT Offers tue following 
RIZES: 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. ; 

Every month one or more prizes are of- 
fered. Forthe four best puzzles received 
Guriog. October the following prizes are of- 

ered: 

Firsr_ Prize.—‘‘ Eye Spy,”’ by the artist- 
author, William Hamilton Gibson. 

SEcoND PrizeE.—‘‘ The American Boy’s 
Book of Sport,” by D. C. Beard. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘ The Carissima,’’ by Lu- 
cas Malet. 

FourtH Prize.—‘ The Land of the Kan- 
garoo,’’ by Thomas W. Knox. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





CHARADE. 

The answer to this charade is the name 
of a book. A copy of the book will be 
awarded to the person sending the best list 
of answers to this week’s puzzles. 


To do my frst is to commit 
A crime both base and low, 
And yet a very common one 
That all highwaymen know. 


In olden time, when pilgrimage 
The proper thing was reckoned, 

Many weary men and good 
Found shelter in my second. 


Whether in a lowly hut 
Or in the heavens bright, 

My ¢hird should be to men below 
A blessing and delight. 


My /ourth lives on the brimy sea 
And leads a daring life, 
Whether in the time of peace 
Or in great nation’s strife. 


Many maidens do my fifth 
Of high and low degree; 
It_is a very useful art 
In soothand certainty. 


My whole, a favorite character 
Well known to young and old; 

One who, when dangers compassed him, 
Was ever strong and bold. 


One to my frst he scorned to be; 
next for years he did not see; 
e was my ¢hird right early; 
Of all his fourth, survived but he; 
He did my /as¢ in extremity. 
LENORE. 
ZIGZAG. 


The zigzag, beginning at the upper left- 
hand letter, will spell the name of a famous 
man of whom John Foster said: ‘“‘ He dis- 
played more of what we mean by the term 

genius’ than any mortal I ever saw.’”’ He 
was born one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, An agricultural imple- 
ment; 2,a fabulous winged monster; 3, an 
evil spirit; 4, the scale; 5, to ask with hu- 
mility; 6, imperfection; 7, a species of shrike; 
8, the land belonging to a lord or nobleman; 
9, immature; ro, a joint; 11,an earthen ves- 
sel; 12, fatigued; 13, a tribe of Indians; 14, 
to move with velocity: 15, an island in the 
fEgean Sea; 16, part of a bicycle; 17, furi- 
ous; 18, a thread-like substance; 19, a kind 
of chair; 20, a pleasure-boat; 21, to burn 
slightly. Emma D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 7. 


Prize CENTRAL Acrostic.—A silver penholder. 
1, Plaid; 2, gusto; 3, drive; 4, colon; 5, cavil; 6, 
dread; 7, Paris; 8, apple; 9, green; 10, funny; 11,’ab- 
hor: 12, clove; 13, false; 14, faded; 15, plead; 16, 
tarry. 

Z1czac.—Battle of King’s Mountain. 1, Batch; 2, 
match; 3, latch; 4, crate; 5, devil; 6, creed: 7, frock; 
8, after; 9, kahau; ro, lingo; 11, fence; 12, lunge; 13, 
tress; 14, comma; 15, globe; 16, dunce; 17, never; 18, 
otter; 19, plain; 20, Spain; 21, drain. 








The prize for September 23d was won by 
W. H.W. uiehenee, Md. : 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Emily M. Fox, 
Nellie S. Allen, Mrs. D. E. Waid, John W. 
Hyslop, Mrs. Fannie W. Chandler, Thomas 
H. Bradley. Paul W. Parker, L. L. Cobb, 
Annie H. Hincks and G. B. Dyer. 





The winner of the prize for September 
23d sends the following clever answers to 
three of the ‘‘ riddles”’: 


RIDDLES. 
I. 
THE LETTER I. 
(A Play upon “‘I”’ and ‘‘ You.’’) 
Boast not your place on earth. Tho you (z) 
may be 
In India (in Calcztta, by the sea (c), 


Or in an ice-hut ’mid the Esquimawx 
(And I be with you), yet your pride forego; 





You (#) may not enter Heaven! An old de- 


vice, 
A spell, shall keep you () out of Paradise! 
Alas, that you (#) who here were one of us 
Yonder should dwell far back in Tartarzs! 


II. 
TRUNK. 
Old Jumbo used me to the end; 
Now, anybody’s body, 
I’m four parts drunk, tho, strange to say, 
I do mot “‘ take my toddy.”’ 
I’m “shut up,” ‘‘ hustled,” ‘‘ sat upon,” 
By this exceeding smug age; 
Mere *‘ baggage’’ is my best name here, 
Abroad they call me luggage. 


III. 
SLOPE, LOPE, OPE. 
Balaklava, 


Hark! a song of clashing swords 
Smites along the clanging chords; 
Tells a ringing tale of battle— 
How, amid the crash and rattle 
Of the fray, adown the slope 
England’s charging squadrons lope, 
While the cannon-thunders ope, 
Far at Balaklava. 


Why should we the story heed? 

Not for us the ancient deed, 

Wondrous charge and woful slaughter; 

Yet across the wide sea-water 

Shout we: ‘ Britons, take the slope! 

Ay, forever forward lope! 

Champions ye of Time's last hope, 
Sons of Balaklava!”’ 


For we be of that same brood, , 
Men with iron in our blood; 
And when we with Britons muster, 
Gordon side by side with Custer, 
We shall lightly breast each slope, 
Manful, with each evil cope, 
Victors, plant our banner, hope, 

igh o’er Balaklava. 

W. H. W. 








Fall Changes 


How to Guard the Health in All Sorts of 
Weather. 


Fall is a season of sudden changes and, 
therefore, of peculiar dangers to health. 
The noons may be hot, but the nights are 
chilly. To-day it is damp and to-morrow 
cold. A debilitated system may soon be 
the victim of colds, fevers or pneumonia. 
Keep on the safe side by purifying your 
blood and toning up your system wit 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact,the One True Blood Purifier. $1.00 


Hood’s Pills 





are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


00,000 
Fortunate 
HOUSEWIVES 


Have bought over a 








half-million pounds of 
our famous blend of 





eight choice Teas. 


$ CARICOL BLEND TEA 


They are still buying it. We are going to 
sell twice that much of 1t to American house- 
wives within the next few days. 


Trial Package, 4 1b., put up in air-tight silver 
sacks, sent postpaid to your address, for 10 Cents. 


THOS. MARTINDALE & CO., 


Tea IMPORTERS, 9N.10th St., PHILADELPHIA 


blanc th ha Ah than Ae thn thne th 


A (} y 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough for a 
_ Quilt 4sq. yds,50c. Immense Pack., with 
loss & patterns, 10c, pustpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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THE 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK. 
441-447 Pearl Street, New Vork. 


GROCERIES. 











ladies as wellas m 


e 
palisy and flavor. 
adjacent cities free. 
Freight a * railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
CALL 


. ’ 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 





FOR 25 YEARS 
It has been used and recommended by Doctors 
and Druggists. 


It means a healthful and beautifal skin. 
Nothing gives such comfort after shaving. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Sold by the Drug trade generally; both plain and 
nerfumed. 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., Manufacturer, Hoboken, N. J. 














Horner's Furniture, 


Quality, Beauty and Economy 


are its characteristics. 
61, 63, 65 West 23d Street, New York. 


Don’t Trust to Luck. 


Tue “ Marshall Process” Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of 
flame produced 





 & prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 


licts.; 3 round, or centra’ 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for all burners, 
NEW JERSEY WICK are. 


NEWARK, N. 





Davis Collamore & lo. 


Our LAMPS and GLOBES 
this season are the most ex-= 
quisite we have ever offered. 


Broadway and ZIst Street, 
New York. 





RED STAR 
BRAND 
















Harderfold Underwear 


WONT SH INK 
Reco (ONT SHRI yaienic 
Qua! — Protection, Comfort, 


Health and Elegance. 
A wearer of the HARDER- 
FOLD writes: 

**] much prefer your gar- 
ments to any of the Hygienic 
or Sanitary underwear I have 
ever used, and / have hereto- 
fore worn nearly all of the 
advertised specialties, woolen 
systems included.’’ 

Over eieven hundred physicians, 
representing every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union, have united in 
testifying to the sanitary excel- 
lence of the HARDERFOLD sys- 
tem of underclothing. Two or 
more thin fabrics are lighter, 
warmer and in every way better 
than heavy single fabrics. 

For illustrated catalogue address, 


Harderfold Fabric Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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30 (1386) 
Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my w 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodics we each bad two Jaeger | ndersnirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Underwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Main Retail Store: Branches: 

16 WEST 23D ST., 166 Broadway, 

_ New York. 248 .W. 125th St 














AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 


You could never tire of 
\y"" Camp’s Bir 
Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce— 

A convenient and satisfying meal—open the can 
and it’s ready to eat. A delightful provision for hasty 
iuncheons. Accept noimitation. Booklet free, Send 
6c for postage on sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp's ———— and Cheese— 
toothsome product. 





Horner's Furniture. 


These two words are full of 
significance to all whodesire High- 
Class Furniture at lowest cost. 


61, 63, 65 West 23d St., New York. 


—— LEPTINE. 














1, ELCIN WATCH 


a are no better watches to be 





skill can ~ 4 ~ All our aa 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handso 


own the.world over as the standard 
of American make. Wesend toanyone 
ress this 


pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
our expense and pay ie ee All 


. watches are guaran’ 
is ith ail 
a charges and ive T toextifel exrest 
Ye, ROYAL MFG. CO. 
334 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il 










TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


Emoliient, attractive, 
(M&whole range of cereals. 


New Diuretic, 





HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING ; UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
_ NEW YORK. 








Work Indoors and Out. 
The Plumber’s Trade. 


BY JAMES B. CURLY. 





Prope who have had occasion to em- 
ploy a plumber have probably noticed 
the boy, or young man, who carries the 
bag of tools for the man who does the 
work. This boy has commenced to learn 
the plumber’s trade, and that is the first 
thing he does—he carries the bag of 
tools. He must pick up a knowledge of 
the first principles of the trade by obser- 
vation. He observes how the man does 
the work, and gradually gets some gen- 
eral idea of certain features of the trade. 

The first thing that he learns, in 
technical language is called ‘‘ how to 
soil and prepare a joint.’’ The joint is 
the part of two pieces of pipe that are 
to be united. The pipes here referred to 
are generally used for water supply, or 
they are waste-pipes. They are made of 
lead and tin. 

‘* Soiling a pipe ’’ is to put on the black 
material which can be seen around the 
edges of newly made joints. The mate- 
rial is made of lamp-black and glue. In 
performing this branch of work the first 
thing the plumber does is to rasp off one 
edge of the pipe to be joined, bringing it 
downto such a size that it can be inserted 
into the other piece of pipe; this is pre- 
paring the joint. There is always the 
small end of the prepared joint which 
must be made to fit in the other piece. 
The ‘‘soil’’ is put on to assist in making 
the solder adhere to the pipe. 

The plumber’s helper sees the process 
of preparing and soiling a joint gone 
through many times before he attempts 
it himself. It seems a very simple thing 
to do, from the observer's point of view; 
but it requires a great deal of practice to 
do the work properly. The helper prac- 
tices at the shop during the noon hour 

‘after he has had his dinner. After learn- 
ing how to prepare the joint and how to 
{put on the black, he must learn how to 
‘apply the metal.. The difficult part of this 
»branch of the work is to learn how to 
,pour the metal so that it will be of an 
equal heat. The next step is to form the 
\joint, and this requires certain circum- 
ispection and judgment (only gained by 
jexperience) in pouring the metal. It must 
be poured on the pipe lengthwise, and 
caught underneath with a cloth or padded 
napkin. The material dropped in this 
way onthe cloth is used to solder the bot- 
tom of the pipe; but the aim is, in work- 
ing this mass of solder (the work being 
done by the hand with the aid of the pad- 
ded napkin), to keep all the metal, on the 
top and on the bottom, at an equal degree 
of heat. This matter of temperature is 
of the utmost importance. ‘‘ Wiping the 
joint’’ is manipulating the solder with 
the hand as it grows cool, and forming it 
into the required shape, which, when 
completed, resembles the form of an egg. 

It will be a year and a half, possibly 
two years, before the helper can wipe a 
joint so well that he would be trusted to 
do it inthe actual course of work. Some 
young men learn it quicker than others; 
it depends on their peculiar talent and 
liking for the trade. 

Even after spending this length of 
time in the trade, the helper is not often 
trusted to wipe a joint, for itis really one of 
the most important featuresof the trade. 
While with the man for whom he is a 
helper he is allowed to do the rough 
work under the floor. But if he is really 
competent the workman will quite likely 
allow him to do considerably more work, 
because the helper is taking it off his 
shoulders and he has a chance to take it 
easy, simply seeing that the job is done 
properly. 

The first business of real importance a 
plumber does is to runinto a building the 
iron pipe used for receiving the waste 
water. This is a class of work that is 
done nearly altogether in cities, and tho 
it requires considerable care in the exe- 
cution, it is not considered so difficult 
as working on lead pipe. The young 
plumber, at the outset, while stil] a 





journeyman, doesa good deal of rough 
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work under the floors; this is a kind of 
work that does not show. Altho it has 
to be done properly it is not so essential 
that outwardly it should look well. 

In the meanwhile the boss has sup- 
plied the helper with a set of tools. The 
principal tools in use are the ‘‘dresser’’— 
an instrument for dressing up pipe and 
making heads, a ladle for pouring out 
hot lead, a ‘‘tap-borer’’ for opening up 
branches of pipe, a pair of ‘‘bending- 
pins’’ for bending pipe, a ‘‘ shave-hook’”’ 
for shaving pipe, a hammer, a variety of 
wrenches and a couple of cold chisels, 
three sizes of calking tools for pushing 
oakum down between the joints, etc. 

As the young plumber advances in 
knowledge and experience he is givena 
basin, or a small bath-room to fitup. In 
the city he does much work around the 
tubs and sinks in the tenement-houses. 
And he is nowreallyaplumber. He may 
continue with a boss and work for wages, 
or he may set up a shop of his own, in 
which event his success will depend not 
only on his knowledge of the trade, but 
his capacity as a business man to secure 
work and make a name and reputation 
for himself in his chosen vocation. 

To go a little more into detail in regard 
to what constitutes the education of the 
plumber he must know all about drain, 
soil and waste-pipes; he must know the 
names of the various pipes used for 
drainage in buildings, and their use, how 
to calk pipes, how to make the connec- 


tion between two cast-iron or earthen. 


pipes at right angles with each other, 
etc.; about trapping and ventilation of 
drain, soil and waste-pipes: the names 
and shapes of the different kinds of 
traps, the object of a trap, how to over- 
come the difficulty of the water in a trap 
absorbing the gas and emitting it again, 
what causes a pressure from the sewer 
on the main trap, why a vacuum will 
suck the air out of traps, and how it can 
be prevented, the objection to the use of 
a brick or stone box with a division wall, 
known as a mason’s trap, as a trap fora 
drain-pipe, etc. 

Water supply for country houses: how 
it can be obtained, the safest source, de- 
tecting foreign substances in water, dig- 
ging wells, brick and wooden cisterns, 
and filtering cisterns for rain water; etc. 

The disposal of sewage in country 
houses is another important branch of the 
plumber’s work. From these suggestions, 
only a few out of many that might be 
given, it will be seen that the man who 
thoroughly understands this trade must 
be well informed on a wide range of sub- 
jects. 

Plumbers in and around New York do 
not take apprentices to learn the trade. 
A boy or young man must pick it up in 
about the way that has been already de- 
scribed. The graduated journeymen are 
opposed to this method. Theyclaim that 
very few boys who learn the trade in this 
way become first-class workmen. A boy 


will work a few weeks at one place, a few. 


weeks at another, then stop working en- 
tirely for a while; then start again with 
some other boss, securing his knowledge, 
of the trade piecemeal and ina very hap- 
hazard fashion. This is not the way, 
they say, to make a good mechanic. 
Some years ago, in Brooklyn, there was a 
strike among the plumbers over this very 
question. The strike was brought about 
by the journeymen plumbers, who claimed 
that under the method of turning out 
plumbers just referred to, the city was 
crowded with incompetent workmen, 
while skilled mechanics were unable to 
find employment. Inthis strike the mas- 
ter plumbers defeated the journeymen. 
In Chicago a different and more satis 

factory system prevails. A boy serves 
an apprenticeship of six years. At the 
expiration of this time he is supposed to 
be a full-fledged journeyman and entitled 
to the regular wages paid in the trade. 
During the first year, while serving this 
apprenticeship, boys are paid a salary of 
$3 per week; during the second year $4 
per week, and during the third year $5 per 
week. Then they become “ juniors’’ and 


_receive $2 per day, and from $3 to $3.75 


per day when they have fully learned the 
trade, This same system is in operation 
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in Kansas City, Denver, and I believe 
other Western cities. 

The wages of plumbers in and around 
New York City is from $3.75 to $4 per 
day. In country towns the wages will 
generally be $3 per day. ; 

Of late years the work of plumbing has 
become something more than a trade. 
Since the establishment of Boards of 
Health in the cities and towns of the 
country, and the enforcement of sanitary 
laws in regard to the proper construction 
of buildings, etc., the plumber’s trade 
has been widened to such an extent that 
it has been made in many respects a pro- 
fession. The competent plumber of to- 
day must, like the physician, read the 
periodicals devoted to his work and keep 
posted on the new inventions that are 
being brought forward in _ sanitary 
plumbing, and the changes that are con- 
tinually being made in the manner of do- 
ing work for houses and buildings as they 
are designed by the modern architect. 

New York Ciry. 


Tree Pruning and Culture. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 


A READER of THE INDEPENDENT asks 
for advice about treating an old orchard. 
Can all apple-trees be trimmed alike? 
Some of his are full of shoots, running 
up everywhere. Can pear-trees be reno- 
vated when scabby and old? asks an- 
other. And a third wants advice about 
his maple-trees that are dying. Such 
questions are constantly coming in. I 
will try to give a succinct reply, because 
it is all important that our trees shall be 
better cared for, and better understood 
by the people. I amtold that every Jap- 
anese is a natural-born horticulturist. 
Our people lack tact with trees. A neigh- 
bor goes out with an ax and hews off 
limbs. Another cuts suckers off two 
inches from the limbs, leaving stubs 
everywhere—and he professes to be a 
tree-trimmer. But most let suckers grow 
till the life is sucked out of the old limbs, 
and the trees are masses of decay. 

1. Keep your trees trimmed from their 
beginning. Let no superfluous wood 
grow. It uses up and wastes vitality. 
Besides, by and by, if you have to cut off 
old and large limbs you will not easily get 
the stubs healed over. Suckers include 
all the shoots that come up about the 
trunk, and those that come out on the 
trunk. Look once a year all up and 
down the main limbs for the straight end 
whips of young wood and off with them. 

2. Cut smooth, with a knife, as far as 
possible, instead of a saw; but if youuse 
a saw use a sharp knife afterward to 
smooth over the rough cut. Cut or saw 
on a plane level with the main limb, and 
as close as you can without marring the 
limb. There is what we call a collar 
about each shoot or branch; cut close to 
that. It is of immense importance that 
you do clean, smooth work. If you must 
cut a large limb smear the cut with paint 
or oil. 

3. Go over all your young trees in mid- 
summer, and with a small pocket-knife or 
with your thumb-nail cut out and pinch 
out all that you see orcan reach of su- 
perfluous shoots. This makes an annual 
pruning and an annual hunt to avoid the 
need of pruning. The pruning should be 
after the leaves are off in fallorin spring. 
Many trees will hadly need to feel a saw 
for a quarter of a century if watched. It 
does not pay to plant trees you do not 
and cannot watch. 

4 Shape your trees asthey: grow; that 
is, open the head to light and air. Only 
remember that some trees naturally grow 
very erect, and some spread out very 
widely, and some form round heads. You 
must not try to force all to grow alike. A 
Seckel pear is a round head, soisan As- 
strakhan apple. A Buffam pear grows 
straight up, like a poplar; so doesa Rag 
apple, and so very largely does Northern 
Spy when young; but it spreads when 
older. 

5. Head your trees low down. Ido not 
mean so low you cannot drive under, 
There will be trouble with spreading 
trees like Spitzenbergs and Greenings 
and Kings and Jonathans if you head too 
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low. As a rule, about five feet is low 
enough for the first forks; but youcannot 
do all this heading at first. The first few 
years you must let lower limbs remain so 
as not to make the tree switch-like, and 
check its development. Never spoil the 
stocky appearance of a tree and make it 
look like a whip-handle. 

6. When you trim, carry a sharp prun- 
ing-knife and a flexible, strong piece of 
wire. Do not feel sure that there are not 
grubs under or in the bark. Where it 
looks black cut, and if the under bark is 
black also, cut freely till the dead part is 
removed, and you will then also make 
sure that grubs are not concealed and do- 
ing mischief. About the lower trunk ex- 
amine for borers,and use your flexible 
wire to kill them. Cut freely; it is far 
less damage to cut a tree than to leave it 
to the mercy of destroyers. 1 gooverthe 
whole trunk of a// trees, fruit or shade 
trees, annually. If infested I go oftener. 
After a thorough work with knife, I use 
a wash of strong kerosene emulsion. 
This I apply in some cases once a month. 
Use a pint to a pailful of water. Keepa 
gallon of emulsion always on hand. Itis 
the best of all applications to make sickly 
trees revive. It is probable, if your 
shade trees have been dying, that there 
are borers somewhere. If not, some form 
of anthrax or fungoid disease is at work. 
Use, in either case, the kerosene emul- 
sion. If you are sure of anthrax, or find 
no borers, wash the trees thoroughly with 
copperas water (ten pounds to fifty gal- 
lons of water). This should be done 
when the foliage is off. A good supply 
dropping about the roots will do no 
harm. 

7. Keep all sorts of trees well cleaned 
of grass and weeds about the trunk, and 
well supplied with coal ash or other 
mulch. It is wellto have acompost heap 
always forming to use for mulch. This 
is one of the most important points about 
a horticultural home. I have these com- 
post heaps in different places. Intothem 
are flung all weeds, all leaves, all sorts of 
manure and rotting fruit. Old heaps of 
refuse are begged or bought, and dozens 
of wagon-loads of autumn leaves are 
gathered for these composts. All ashes 
and coal ashes and brine are added. 
These composts are used not only for 
mulch but to cover strawberries. You 
cannot too strongly emphasize the value 


of this sort of property. It isa sin to 
burn leaves. 

8. Now about different varieties of 
trees, which seems to be the puzzle with 
many who desire good orchards and fine 
places. Do not undertake to trim all 
trees into the same shape, but apply the 
foregoing rules to all sorts. Special dif- 
ficulties occur with special varieties. 
For instance, a Northern Spy will gener- 
ally spread out into limbs from a single 
spot, bringing the strain all upon that 
spot. We must prevent this by cutting. 
Use your brains in deciding how to com- 
pel the branching to occur at more inter- 
vals. Very erect-growing trees must be 
thinned a little in the top, but the top 
nevercut off. On lawns where there is 
not much room for atree to spead graft 
in fruits that will grow up like the Spy or 
the Buffam pear or the Sheldon; or plant 
such as the Prunus Simoni. 

g. Asa rule it does not pay to under- 
take to renovate trees that have gone far 
into decay. good orchardist is al- 
ways planting trees, and always cutting 
more or less of decrepit ones. I find 
that the trimmings, with old trees cut 
away, each year, keep me in firewood for 
six months ona place of nine acres. Itis 
not possible to avoid more or less of this 
passing away of trees. But if we are 
learning with the years we shall be glad 
to have vacancies to fill. Do not set new 
apple-trees in the places occupied by old 
ones; they will surely die. It is better 
to plant pear, or plum or cherry orchards 
where the apples stood. So my advice is, 
do not waste much time or labor on de- 
crepit trees. Pear-trees that are stunted 
but not really rotton can be often waked 
to new life by digging about and fertil- 
izing them, and by scraping the bark and 
washing with kerosene emulsion. I have 
seen pear-trees that had stood nearly bar- 
ren for many years waked to growth and 
heavy cropping. 

Rules wili not settle all these cases. 
The owner of trees must be a student of 
trees and learn by investigation and ex- 
periment. It is to be hoped that our com- 
mon school curriculum will, ere long, in- 
clude a knowledge of applied botany en- 
tomology and the science of horticul- 
ture. 


Cuintox, N, Y, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Personals. 


GENERAL BLANCO, who is to be the 
successor of General Weylerin Cuba, was 
until the last year Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands. He was recalled 
from that post because he shrank from 
shooting men by the squad in the back. 
He is perfectly familiar with Cuba, as he 
was Captain-General there after the last 
rebellion, and he thoroughly understands 
the revolutionists and their ways. He is 
considered a very humane man. 





...+Professor Maertens, who has been 
selected by the international court of ar- 
bitration to be the fifth arbitrator in the 
boundary dispute between Venezuela and 
British Guiana, is a distinguished Rus- 
sian jurist. He is an authority on inter- 
national law, and it is said that his was 
the only name which was on the lists of 
both England and Venezuela that they 
submitted as being acceptable to them. 
Professor Maertens is an official of the 
Russian Foreign Office, professor of in- 
ternational law in the University of St, 
Petersburg, and author of ‘‘ Maertens’s 
Treaties,” the standard book of reference 
on all treaties of the world. He will not 
only act as umpire, but also as president 
of the court. 


...‘*Ben’’ Tillett, who will soon ar- 
rive in San Francisco from Australia, is 
the English labor leader and agitator, 
whose name is so often connected with 
the ‘‘strike.”” At the age of seven he 
was sent to work ina brickyard in Eng- 
land, where he stayed nearly five years. 
He deserted this position, however, for 
the sea; but after all sorts of odd adven- 
tures his health broke down, and he was 
obliged to return to London. He settled 
down in that part of the metropolis de- 
voted to the great docks, and immediate- 
ly set to work organizing the dock hands 
into one of the strongest labor unions 
that ever existed. In 1892 he stood for 
West Bradford at the general election, 
but failed. During the following year he 
interested himself in the mill hands at 


Bristol, where he was arrested for exci- 
ting a riot; but upon trial was acquitted 
of the charge. He is now making a tour 
of the world, in order to study the condi- 
tion of the toilers in all countries; and 
when he arrives in this country he is ex- 
pected to give lectures in all the princi- 
pal cities on his way to New York. Then 
he will sail for home. 


. Of the seventy-five mayors, exclu- 
sive of the present Chief Magistrate, who 
have ruled New York since the city ceased 
to be New Amsterdam, only nine are now 
living. Daniel F. Tiemann is the oldest. 
He served as mayor in 1858, 1859 and 
1860, and was elected on a Tammany 
nomination.. He is ninety-three years of 
age. A. Oakey Hall served in 1869, 1870, 
1871 and 1872, which were the closing 
years of the Tweed régime. He is one of 
the men who helped to found the Repub- 
lican Party. Smith Ely, who is now Park 
Commissioner, was mavorin1877and 1878. 





Edward Cooper was mayor in 1879 and 
1880. He was a County Democracy par- 
tisan. William R. Grace served two 


terms, the first in 1881 and the second in 
1885. He waschosen originally on the 
union between Tammany and the County 
Democracy. Franklin Edson occupied 
the interval between 1883 and 1884. He 
was a County Democrat and was chosen 
on the union ticket by Tammany, Irving 
Halland the County Democracy. Abram 
S. Hewitt served in 1887 and 1888. He 
was the Tammany gandidate against 
Henry George and Mr. Roosevelt. Hugh 
J. Grant, who succeeded Mayor Hewitt, 
was elected by Tammany for two terms, 
serving in 1889. 1890, 1891 and 1892. 
And Thomas F. Gilroy served in 1893 and 
1894, and was the Tammany candidate. 
He was one of the Greater New York 
Charter Commissioners. 


.. The escape of Miss Cisneros (from 
a Cuban jail), which was made last week 
through the aid of two employés of the 
New York Journal, is one of the most ro- 
mantic and remarkable adventures that 
has happened in recent years. Miss Cis- 
neros is the young girl who was brutally 
thrown into prison by General Weyler 
fifteen months ago. By the aid of judicious 
bribery and the exercise of good Ameri- 
can common sense, her two deliverers 
succeeded in letting her know that plans 
were being made for her escape. By 
means of these same agencies she got the 
opportunity of communicating with them 
and furnished them a plan of the prison. 
The night of October 5th was the time 
fixed for the escape. Miss Cisneros by 
the aid of drugged candies, which she 
gave to the other prisoners and guards 
about her, put them to sleep, and, with a 
fine steel saw managed to cut through an 
iron bar of the window immediately un- 
derneath the cornice of the roof, against 
which the ladders of her rescuers had 
been placed. The plot proved successful, 
and the girl escaped. She was concealed 
for three days and then made her escape 
on the steamboat ‘‘ Seneca’”’ disguised in 
men’s clothing. Altho her escape from 
prison was known in Havana. and spe- 
cial guards were put at all outgoing 
steamers, she, under the name of Juan 
Sola, passed the guards at the gang-plank 
without the slightest suspicion on their 
part. The young woman is now safe in 
this city receiving congratulations from 
all over the country. 








A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other, .. . 

Index tells what Number to 


get. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Geography Becomes 


real experience if the children see, vivid on the screen, 
the scenes described in the text book, One good, life- 
sized view of a Bushman in wat 
costume will fix the facts about 
Australia more firmly in their 
heads than any amount of de- 
scription. 

A [Stereopticon is not very 
dear, and we rent at very iow 
rates all imaginable kinds of 
Hire lists free. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 

Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 

BRANCHES— Boston: 36 Bromfield St. Cuicaco- 69 


Washington St. Kansas CIty Gia}: 515 East 14th St 
MINNEAPOLIS : 22 Washington Ave. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


Are so simple that the youngest can understand them. 





So easy that the « oldest can work them. 












(Taken from Life.) 
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Such easy terms that anybody can purchase one. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN 


EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





(1387) 31 





Is there 


h if 
any housewiie, 
or any housewife’s 
husband, who 
would like to learn 
of a mattress that 
will last twenty 
years, will never 
get lumpy, will cost only $15.00, and your 
money back if you want it after 30 days’ 
free trial ? 

Send for our handsome books, ‘‘ The 
Test of Time,’’ and ‘‘ Testimonial Won- 
ders,” which tell all about the famous 


Ostermoor Patent $ J 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, + 


It’s a good thing to know 
whether you want one this year or not. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 
118 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


We have cushioned over 25.000 churches. i 
Send for our book, * Church Cushions.” 
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V/ Cir ie 
For Acidity of the Stomach 
and Indigestion. 





REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


CASES, roo pint bottles, - 
CASES, so quart bottles, - - 


$10.00 
7.50 





For Circulars address 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 





One month.......... $ s Six months. 
Three months....... One year....... 
CLUB RATES 
Two years to one subscriber........ssseeeeeees $5 00 


One year each to two subscribers...........+0+ 


5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..........+s.+e00s 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each......+++++++06 7 00 


Four years to one subscriber..........+eeeseees 
Four subscribers one year each - 
Five years to one subscriber.........-++-+de++- 
Five subscribers one year each.......-++seeeee- 





In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Clubbing List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 

American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 

F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
= Eucli 


FORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St, 





‘Avenue. 




















































































































































| Shields 


The Equestrienne 
The Cyclist 
The Golfer 


who test most 
severely the merits 
> of a dress shield. 
& find the Canfield 
> ® Reliable, Water- 
wih. proof, Soft as Kid, 








And guaranteed to 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. Insist 
on having Canfield 
Dress Shields. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 
Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstretric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 





















Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 
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Both if at retail 


cellent inmdry sou 
we personally know they carry out what they p 


LARKIN SOAPS" 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Redining Easy Chait or Desk 


If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . . . 


ee Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap: Mig. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
etapa tte more fullyin The Independent, Oct. 7th. 


Rose Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 
= and toflet articles of great value, bat The Indep also give — pare asera valuable premium, and 





Not only do they give you a box of ex 





New York 





ESTERBROO“K=S = 


PENS a 





TEA SET FREE 


Or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set, 
with 2 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome t wil 


THE GREAT AMERICAN en =< ese 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P. O. Box 289. 











CARPETS | "=~ 
CLEANED | sye'ri00e 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 
419toe 423 E. 48th St... & 1558 B’ way, N. ¥. 
Telephone 182. 38th St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 











HOUSE. HEATING 


Don’t worry about it, but 
intrust it to the people of 
largest experience and 
widest reputation. 


Send for circulars. 


Richardson& BoyntonCo. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 


CANCER] 


Ww. J.P. Ki 
. Hank Haft, of of Heli. L. L, N. 
the “ efender,” and Spencer ard, ‘of *$ Co vin 8t., 
—— 





write 





NORTHROP’S 
STAMPED 
STEEL . . 


CEILINGS. 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for All Clones of saints 
Especially Desirable for Covering Old Plaster Ceilings. 


Send for Catalogue. Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 49 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


BO TON OFFICE: 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water St. 


NO COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


can produce such a list of matchless attractions for 
those seeking 


Sights, Recreation, Rest and Health as 


CALIFORNIA 


The YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


is now open, and reduced rates have been made 
since last season. The HOTEL DEL MONTE 
is famous the world over, and is unexcelled as 
an all-the-year-round resort. 


MANY DESIGNS. 














SUNSET PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS leave 
WASHINGTON, D. C., and SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., every Wednes- 
day, running through without change, via NEW ORLEANS. 

THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR BERTH, ONLY $7.00. 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Around the World. 


Write for ‘‘ California Game ‘Marked Down,’” ‘‘Vamos a Mexico,” and other 
illustrated and descriptive matter, and apply for tickets, rates and all other informa- 
tion to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
L J. SPENCE, Eastern Freight Agent. 
349 BROADWAY AND 1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), New York. 











ving, rel sofesenene of numerous cures of | 
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Babies 
4 Thrive On Mt) 
Gail Bordey 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Book “INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 























NY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a ree assortment of. nearl 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square 


1 warranted like their new Pianos. Also, sécond- 
a: Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 
NEW VORK. 
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Are Reliaple in Every Respect, Everybody 


- Admits That 
—Go TO— 


Fulton and Hoyt St., Brooklyn, 


AND EXAMINE THEM BEFORE YOU PURCHASE. 





WRIGHT’S 
GENUINE 


This Underwear can 


| be put in the wash 


with assurance that it 


will come out the same 


size. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 





S.F.“B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 
T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Franeisco, C 
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